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Tue last thirty years have wit- 
nessed a remarkable change in the 
character of religious discussion. 
Its arena, too, is changed. Ac- 
cording to our recollection it was 
the rarest thing for a secular news- 
paper or magazine to embark in a 
discussion of that kind. But from 
the time of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
or a little earlier, the general pub- 
lic has been gradually invited to 
join in those well-worn but ever 
fresh and interesting speculations, 
which go down to the very roots 
of the Christian faith. A gen- 
eration has grown up, familiar- 
ised with the discoveries of science 
and with man’s increasing domin- 
ion over the powers of nature. As 
a result, its tendency is to reject 
the preternatural in whatever form 
it may present itself. And it de- 
mands a scientific definition of the 
divine, in apparent discontent with 
its presentation in Semitic revela- 


tion and literature. The difficulty 
created is engrossing, and is not 
readily solved. For along with it 
there. is a very widespread belief 
that the Christian religion, looking 
to its achievements in the past 
and its visible power in the pres- 
ent, ought not to be surrendered 
even if that were possible; but 
it is contended that it should be 
revised, to the extent of utterly 
denuding it of all preternatural 
authority, and that in the form 
which destructive criticism will 
eventually concede to it, it has a 
still higher claim than ever to 
mould at least the temporal des- 
tiny of man. 

The book! before us is a novel 
in which the characters are drawn 
with skill, but not always with 
complete consistency, and in which 
the tale generally, and the leading 
incidents especially, are unfolded 
with considerable dramatic power. 





1 Robert Elsmere. 


By Mrs Humphry Ward, author of ‘Miss Bretherton,’ 
In Three Vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co: 1888. 
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It is not as a work of art that we 
undertake to criticise it. It is a 
novel with a purpose, which to 
our mind is usually a serious if 
not a fatal defect. The purpose, 
however, in this case is dominant 
and ruthless. Mrs Humphry 
Ward belongs, by birth at least, 
to a family which has now, to the 
third generation, aspired to lead 
the religious thought of the coun- 
try. Her own effort in that direc- 
tion follows more or less on the 
lines of ‘Literature and Dogma.’ 
But it is more aggressive and dog- 
matic. Matthew Arnold’s atti- 
tude to what he called popular 
Christianity was tolerant, and he 
* even thought that Broad Church- 
men who accepted his views might 
remain in orders, though they 
would act wrongly in taking them. 
Mrs Ward’s book is an appeal to 
all who reject miracle to find in 
her system ‘fa more excellent 
way”’; and, of course, if in orders, 
at once to renounce them. The 
hero of the book, Robert Elsmere, 
adopts that course. His doing so 
is the culminating point in the 
tragedy of two young lives; for 
his orthodox and Puritan wife is 
impervious to doubt, and regards 
her husband’s defection with pro- 
found horror and. dismay — van- 
quished only by the overmastering 
impulse of a most genuine and 
devoted love. Every reader will 
recognise the dramatic force, power, 
and pathos of the representation. 
The object of this review, however, 
is not to linger over the incidents 
of the tale, but to criticise the 
aggressive and dogmatic scheme 
which wrought the havoc, and to 
examine the ‘‘ Christianity of the 
future,’’ its genesis, its credentials, 
- its inherent vitality and character- 
istics. The book is worth close 
consideration, for it is a charac- 


teristic offspring of the time, and 
it has the fascination and power 
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which, as Carlyle insisted, result 
—we forget the exact expression 
—wherever man speaks to man 
from the very heart of him in rela- 
tion to a subject which has stirred 
it to its depths. 

As the authoress of this book 
has chosen the form of novel for 
the purpose of unfolding her 
scheme of religion, it is necessary 
for a reviewer who wishes to 
express dissatisfaction with that 
scheme to begin by criticising the 
dramatis persone. Catherine Els- 
mere, the heroine of the book, the 
wife of Robert Elsmere, and the 
passive victim of the tragedy, is 
one of the most important. She 
is intended to represent the Puri- 
tan element, refined and softened 
by the vicissitudes of an existence 
which has afforded free scope to 
all the charities of life within and 
without the domestic circle, and 
has been completely withdrawn 


‘from all controversy, religious or 


otherwise. She was the daughter 
of an evangelical minister of the 
Church of England, who, in his 
last years, withdrew to his native 
Westmoreland hills to die, and 
leave his family—a widow and 
three daughters—as much as pos- 
sible withdrawn from the world. 
He would not let his children 
know any unbeliever, however ap- 
parently worthy and good—from 
a prejudice, which apparently Mrs 
Ward shares, that that precaution 
is the only, or at least the most effec- 
tive, safeguard of orthodoxy. They 
were to cherish the faith, to live a 
secluded life, that they might in- 
cur no spiritual danger. To Cath- 
erine was assigned the duty of 
‘‘looking after the others.’’ She 
was the ‘Thirty-nine Articles in 
the flesh,’”’ as one of the other 
characters puts in. At her first 
acquaintance with Elsmere there 
is an undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion with his glorification of Grey, 
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an Oxford tutor of distinction, 
of whom we hear much, and with 
his talking as if right belief were 
a boon rather than an obligation. 
She was brought up in the auster- 
est school of Christian self-govern- 
ment, which, in her belief, ‘‘ sen- 
tenced joy.”” When love offered 
to change and brighten her life, 
the contest arose in her mind, 
which is extremely well portrayed, 
whether this new-born joy ought 
not to be ruthlessly uprooted and 
the lover dismissed, because of her 
mission, imposed by her dying 
father, to ‘‘ look after the others,”’ 
as well as continue her works of 
charity in the neighbourhood. The 
persistence and final success of the 
lover, the invincible reluctance 
both of her mother and sisters, to 
be each the ‘ third part of a moral 
obstacle’’ in the way of her mar- 
riage, and their own emancipation 
from her restraining care, are well 
described, and made to harmonise 
with great kindliness of feeling, 
while full justice is done to Cath- 
erine’s pained awakening to the 
consciousness of a somewhat exag- 
gerated sense of virtue and self- 
sufficiency. Needless to add that 
the wife of Elsmere adheres to 


_ orthodox belief through all the 


bitter vicissitudes of her husband’s 
faith. But from the first line to 
the last page Catherine never gives 
a valid reason for the faith that is 
in her, is excluded by her husband 
from all participation in or know- 
ledge of his increasing mental diffi- 
culties, and when at last she is 


‘informed of the catastrophe of their 


joint lives, inspires this sentiment 
in her husband’s mind (vol. ii. p. 
332), ‘‘ What was the good of all 
he was saying? He was speaking 
a language she did not really under- 
stand. What were all those criti- 
cal and. literary considerations to 
her?” The disdain of the author- 


ess for orthodox belief is nowhere 
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betrayed so vividly as in this in- 
cipient repulsion between husband 
and wife during the critical period 
of the disruption of Elsmere’s 
faith. It is redeemed by her sub- 
sequent portraiture of the mode in 
which love surmounts the chasm 
which had arisen between them, 
although the chasm is repeatedly 
described as in Catherine’s view 
destroying the ultimate sanction 
and legitimacy even of their mar- 
riage. Catherine’s character is 
carefully weeded of the too relent- 
less‘ bigotry of her sect. It is 
shown not merely in her solicitude 
and sympathy for her heretic hus- 
band during his life, but in care 
for the interests of his work after 
his death, and also (miradbile dictu /) 
in her tolerance of her husband’s 
Sunday cricket-club. 

It is necessary to mention Mr 
Newcome, who held a vicarage in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
Elsmere’s rectory of Murewell. 
He is the ritualistic counterpart 
to Catherine ; with ‘‘ husbandhood, 
fatherhood, and all the sacred 
education that flows from human 
joy for ever self-forbidden, and 
this grim creed for recompense ”’ — 
—viz., that from birth to death 
sin and Satan are on the track of 
the human soul like two sleuth- 
hounds, that he who would com- 
bat them must regard tolerance 
as another name for betrayal, 
cowardice, and desertion. A 
gaunt figure, between whom and 
Catherine there is represented to 
have been the syrapathy at least of 
charitable work and of devotion to 
their respective views of the ortho- 
dox faith. Both are equally supe- 
rior to the duty of assigning any 
intelliglble reason therefor, the 
suggestion of course being that 
none exists. 

Three of the principal charac- 
ters come from- Oxford University 
—Elsmere, Langam, and Grey: 
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and it must be allowed that very 
scant justice is done to the Uni- 
versity as the leader of religious 
thought, or as the a/ma mater of 
our clerical youth. They are, all 
three, propounders of or acquies- 
cent in the new faith. Langham 
was Elsmere’s college tutor; and 
sits for the portrait of a college 
recluse whose whole manhood has 
been eaten out of him by the irre- 
sponsible habits of a cloistered ex- 
istence. He was afflicted with 
deprecatory manners, decision ‘of 


any sort was hateful to him; ‘* it: 


was as though the man was suffer- 
ing from paralysis of some moral 
muscle or other, as if some of the 
normal springs of action in him 
had been profoundly and per- 
manently weakened.’’ He was 
overwhelmed by a sense of the 
uselessness of utterance, the futil- 
ity of enthusiasm, the inaccessibil- 
ity of the ideal, and the practical 
absurdity of trying to realise any 
of the mind’s inward dreams. He 
could not be simple, he could not 
be spontaneous, he was tormented 
by self-consciousness. He desisted 
from all useful work and occupa- 
tion, but as the mind must have 
some employment, he became a 
translator, a contributor to dic- 
tionaries, a microscopic student of 
texts, not in the interest of any- 
thing beyond, but simply as a kind 
of mental stone-breaking. ‘‘I am,” 
he repined, ‘‘the most unfit man 
in the world for a college tutor. 
The undergraduates regard me as 
a shilly-shallying pedant. Every 
term I live I find the young man 
a less interesting animal.”’ As for 
religious beliefs, ‘‘one may as well,”’ 
he grumbled out, ‘‘preach a Te- 
spectable mythology as anything 
else.”’ Mrs Ward disinters him 
from his Oxford rooms, and throws 
him into pleasant social rela- 


tions with Rose, .a sister of Mrs 
Elsmere, and the most brilliant 
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production in the book. He drifts 


into love-making twice. . ‘* Go 
philandering on,’’ he expostulated 
with himself, ‘¢ till a child of nine- 
teen shows you her warm impul- 
sive heart; play on her imagina- 
tion, on her pity, all the while 
safe in the reflection that by the 
next day you will be far away.” 
Matters are so arranged that 
Langham eventually drifts into a 
proposal of marriage, and is ac- 
cepted. It is only, however, to 
heighten his discomfiture ; for next 
day he writes to say ‘‘he didn’t 
mean it,’’ and he is forthwith, in 
amused and satisfied contempt, 
referred back to his all-devouring 
‘‘habits,”’ the victim of mental 
and moral paralysis. Some one, 
it is probable, sat for this portrait : 
if he recognises it, then, as Carlyle 
retorted when asked whether a 
pungent criticism by his wife on 
a living celebrity should be pub- 
lished, ‘‘it will do him no harm 
to know. what a sensible woman 
thought of him.” 2 
‘The other tutor — ‘the great 
tutor,’ as he is called—is Grey, 
to whose memory the book is 
partly dedicated. Elsmere attends 
his lectures, forms relations of in- 
timacy so far as an undergraduate 
can, and is by him plunged in an 
atmosphere, to say the least of it, 
of critical and literary doubt and 
difficulty upon the subject of reli- 
gious belief. It is nowhere repre- 
sented that any correlative duty, 
on the part of ‘‘ the great tutor,” 
arose to see that his pupil, or friend 
to whom he stood in a responsible 
relation, should at least sort his 
ideas on a subject of this moment- 
ous importance, in justice to him- 
self and to others, before he accept- 
ed ordination. On the contrary, 
his ‘‘ reticence’’ is alluded to (vol. 
i, p. 126), and his pupil is repre- 
sented as respecting it, while Lang- 
ham notes that the intellect and 
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intellectual opinion had precious 
little to do with his religion. Yet 
the lectures ran upon such subjects 
as the fairy tale of Christianity and 
the origin of Christian mythology ; 
and it was known that Grey had 
himself declined orders because it 
had become ‘‘impossible for him to 
accept miracle.’ Both tutor and 
pupil are at this point involved in 
a grievous failure in the plain path 
of duty, the pupil especially failing 
in a due sense of his grave responsi- 
bilities. But the authoress seems 
to have determined that at no 
point in the development of her 
tale would she allow herself to be 
drawn into a statement or discus- 
sion of intellectual grounds of or- 
thodox belief. She either disbe- 
lieves their existence, or reserves 
all her space for the enforcement 
of her own views. Elsmere, accor- 
dingly, is represented as having 
for the time being allowed these 
lectures to glide off his mind. The 
difficulty is got rid of by the state- 
ment that he drank in all Grey’s 
ideal fervour and spiritual enthu- 
siasm, and carried his religious 
passion, so stimulated, into the 
service of the great positive tradi- 
tion around him. And again he 
shared in the ‘‘glad acquiescence 
in the received Christian system ”’ 
which resulted from the astonished 
recognition that, after all, Mill and 
Herbert Spencer had not said the 
last word in all things in heaven 
and earth. 

So Elsmere took the decisive 
step, accepted ordination and the 
rectory of Murewell, and married 
his Puritan wife, the intensity of 
whose pain at: the coming crisis 
"may be read in her own emphatic 
observation: ‘‘If husband and wife 
are only one in body and estate, 
not one in soul, why, who that be- 
lieves in’ the soul would accept 
such a bond, endure such a miser- 
able second best ?’’ But she very 
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soon awakened to the fact that she 
was not ‘ literary,’’ and that with all 
their oneness of soul there'could not 
be an identity of interests and pur- 
suits. Near Murewell there lived 
Mr Wendover, the squire of the 
neighWourhood, the most power- 
fully drawn character in the book. 
He was a man of portentous lit- 
erary activity. For thirty years 
he had devoted unbroken solitary 
labour to get at the conditions, 
physical and mental, which govern 
the correspondence between human 


‘witness and the fact which it re- 


ports; and for that purpose he 
had exhaustively examined human 
records in several languages which 
he had learned for the purpose. 
Elsmere, who under Grey’s advice 
dabbled in historical investigation, 
was fascinated, and having all his 
own convictions in a more or: less 
fluid condition, fell an easy victim. 
The squire, we are told, found a 
great piquancy in shaping a mind 
more. intellectually eager and 
pliant than any he had yet come 
across among younger men. The 
result of his thirty years’ work 
was, that by applying to the Chris- 
tian period the critical method 
which results from the science of 
what is credible and rational, he 
arrived at various conclusions, 
none of which are new, and of 
which we may select as the one 
most vitally momentous to Els- 
mere, that ‘‘the resurrection is 
partly invented, partly imagined, 
and partly ideally true, in any 

wholly intelligible and natural as 
a product of the age, when once 
you have the key of that age.” 
In a celebrated book which he had 
published, he had constructed the 
conditions out of which ‘the 
legend ’’ arose. The crisis in Els- 
mere’s life swiftly follows; which 
it cannot be said that he met 
with any composure. A dry de- 
stroying whirlwind of thought, 
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black agony of doubt, an attempt 
to sweep away difficulties, are the 
first symptoms. ‘‘In the stillness 
of the night”’ (vol. ii. p. 253) ‘‘there 
rose up before him a wholly new 
mental picture, effacing, pushing 
out innumerable older imaes of 
thought. It was the image of a 
purely human Christ—a purely 
human yet always’ explicable 
Christianity. It broke his heart. 
. . » He gazed upon it fascinated, 
the wailing underneath checked 
awhile by the strange beauty and 
order of the emerging spectacle.” 
His creed eventually (p. 291) 
shapes itself thus (and we now 
have unfolded to us the new creed 
which Mrs Ward urges on our ac- 
ceptance),—belief in the teacher, 
the martyr, the symbol to us 
Westerns of all things heavenly 
and abiding, the image and pledge 
of the invisible life of the Spirit. 
But (and here steps in an incon- 
sistency which runs through the 
book) every human soul in which 
the voice of God makes itself 
felt ‘‘enjoys egually with Jesus 
of Nazareth the divine  son- 
ship.’’ Miracles, of course, are 
dismissed. 

We pass over all the mental 
distress which is so vividly de- 
scribed. It is intended to exhibit, 
no doubt, the emotional side of a 
very emotional man; but we have 
the less sympathy with it in pro- 
portion as we encourage the belief 
that a clergyman should commence 
his theological studies before he 
accepts ordination and _ consider- 
able station in the Church. We 
certainly are not prepared to be- 
lieve that modern Oxford has 
much to be proud of when she 
sends forth a distinguished a/um- 
nus so indifferently equipped that 
when, as rector, he presents him- 
self in the squire’s hall, it re- 
sembles nothing so much as a 
lamb led to the slaughter. Mr 


Wendover’s obsolete discoveries 
work such havoc in a few months 
in his religious belief that every- 
thing was a chaos. The founda- 
tions were swept away, and every- 
thing must be built up afresh. 
Nor is our adverse opinion in the 
least modified by Mrs Ward’s hero- 
worship. There was never a mo- 
ment, she tells us, when Elsmere 
felt himself utterly forsaken. No; 
for his endless comfort, she says, 
there rose on the inward eye the 
vision of an Oxford lecture-room, 
of ashort sturdy figure, of a great 
brow over honest eyes, &c., &c.— 
in fact, the same Mr Grey who 
had sadly neglected the duties of 
a tutor, and was morally respon- 
sible for the wreck which ensued. 
‘*Oh to see Grey in the flesh, 
and get his advice and approval ! ”” 
He accordingly goes to Oxford, 
and finds that Mr Grey agrees 


‘that he can no longer remain 


where he is. Part of what Grey 
is represented as saying is material 
to quote, as it shows that the new 
religion at least recognises a direct 
and close relationship between man 
and his Creator. To him, says the 
tutor, who has once been a Chris- 
tian of the old sort, the parting 
with the Christian mythology is 
the rending asunder of bones and 
marrow. ‘‘It is the education of 
God. Do not imagine it will put 
you further from Him. He is in 
criticism, in science, in doubt, so 
long as the doubt is a pure and 
honest doubt. He is in all life, in 
all thought. The thought of man, 
as it has shaped itself in institu- 
tions, philosophies, in science, in 
patient critical work, or in the 
life of charity, is the one continu- 
ous revelation of God, . . . who 
must be sought not in any single 
event of past history, but in your 
own soul, .in the constant verifica- 
tion of experience, in the life of 
Christian love.’’ 
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Then our hero goes back to his 
wife, from whom hitherto, although 
possessed of far the stronger and 
more tenacious mind, he has all 
along concealed his mental harass. 
He places before her the wreck of 
his faith; the result of his no lon- 
ger being able to accept miracle. 
He is met by the most pertinent 
question (vol. ii. p. 333)—*‘* Do you 
think nothing is true because 
something may be false?’”’ The 
answer is—‘‘ I can believe no longer 
in an incarnation and resurrection. 
Christ is risen in our hearts in the 
Christian life of charity. God was 
in Jesus pre-eminently, as He is in 
all great souls, but not otherwise 
in kind than He is in you or me.”’ 
And there we have the keynote of 
the new religion—‘‘ not otherwise 
in kind than He is in you and me.”’ 

There can be no second opinion 
as to the complete and absolute 
transformation of the Christian re- 
ligion, as it was originally under- 
stood and Proclaimed, which this 
new scheme desires, in good faith 
and ad majorem gloriam Dei, to 
effect. It banishes the idea of a 
supernatural manifestation of God 
in the religion, and, above all, in 
its founder ; it destroys the organic 
connection between Deity and hu- 
manity thereby established ; but 
at the same time the essential end 
and object of its existence is to 
re-establish a connection of a very 
close nature (witness the passage 
which we have cited from Mr 
Grey), to adopt all the morality, 
the spirit, and the religious fervour 
of the old religion, with this pro- 
viso, that the whole must be re- 
ferred in its origin not to any 
divine manifestation, but to the 
development of man’s mind or 
inner consciousness, his memory 
and his trust, and, of course, 
limited thereby. Great souls may 
be inspired; the degree of such 
inspiration may vary, but in no 
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case is it otherwise. in kind than 
in you and me. This is precision 
itself: it announces divine inspira- 
tion, it distinguishes its kind and 
measures its degree. There is a 
distinct acceptance of the super- 
natural, a proclamation of a Su- 
preme Being, an announcement 
that He stands in the closest re- 
lations to mankind. The first 
limb of the Apostles’ Creed is 
arbitrarily accepted, the rest as 
arbitrarily rejected. Where is 
the authority for it, and where 
are its credentials? It is an ob- 
vious compromise of a most in- 
equitable kind, considering the 
magnitude of Elsmere’s surrender. 
The squire’s negations commend 
themselves to his intellect, the 
Christian religion retains its hold 
over his heart. Then comes the 
attempt to compromise. The re- 
sult is that revelation, founded on 
authority, is banished to make 
room for a mental conception 
founded on criticism; religion is 
no longer heaven-descended, but 
humanly developed, and the im- 
agination of the author is, we 
are told, fascinated by the strange 
beauty and order of the emergent 
spectacle. The usual result fol- 
lows, that he who denies miracu- 
lous inspiration sets up as a pro- 
phet; the belief that you are 
superior to all superstition turns 
out to be a complete superstition 
in itself. Every knee must bow to 
Elsmere, the traditional creed and 
worship of the Church must make 
way for doctrine the most absurd 
and ceremonies the most grotesque ; 
and we are further assured (vol. iii. 
p- 276) that every such’ witness as 
Grey, to the power of a new and 
coming truth, holds a special place 
in the mind of the votaries of the 
new scheme. 

But to look more closely into the 
new scheme. It not merely retains 


but insists on so much of the old 
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religion, treating it as being de- 
monstrable by the strictly literary 
and critical method, that we are 
entitled to a very strict account of 
the reasons why the two are to 
part company over the momentous 
question as to the divine character 
of the Personage whom both 
schemes recognise as their founder. 
It is at this point, which is the 
crux of the controversy, that the 
essentially hollow character of this 
compromise of which we have 
spoken is exposed. Mrs Ward de- 
nies the divinity of Christ, but 
admits that He was pre-eminently 
and divinely inspired. And as the 
whole book shows, her mind is 
saturated with reverence and wor- 
ship towards Him personally, such 
as it is inconceivable should ever 
be attracted from her by any other 
character which ever crossed the 
stage of human events. At this 
point the controversy almost de- 


scends to a mere quibble about 


words. The new mental concep- 
tion cannot divorce itself from the 
revelation; the old habit remains 
long after the logical requirements 
of the situation would seem to 
point to its abandonment. Fur- 
ther, the new sect apparently will 
not merge in the Unitarians. Then 
why is this mental conception of a 
purely human Christ, which in its 
consequences so fatally excludes 
divine revelation, and which sits 
so very insecurely on the mind of 
its author, necessarily to be adopt- 
ed? The obvious object is to ef- 
fect a concordat between agnos- 
ticism and Christianity ; but the 
thing is impossible. Christians 
will never accept Christianity 
without Christ, or with such an 
illusory and inadequate represen- 
tation as is here given of Him. 
Agnostics, on the other hand, will 
see no reason for what, on the 
hypothesis, would be excessive 
veneration and regard. And the 
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only reason given for taking the 
whole life and soul out of the reli- 
gion is the difficulty about physical 
miracle. It is said that physical 
miracle must be rejected, either 
as @ priori impossible, which 
is a very difficult proposition to 
maintain, or as intellectually in- 
credible on any reasonable view of 
evidence, which for the sake of 
argument may be conceded. On 
this view the miracles of the in- 
carnation and the resurrection are 
not available as proofs of a divine 
revelation ; they are incidents ex- 
plicable only on the theory of an 
antecedent belief in the divine 
character of the Saviour, and the 
divine character of the sacred 
records. 

We cannot in the slightest de- 
gree recognise that Mr Wendover’s 
success in moulding Elsmere’s be- 
lief upon those two momentous 
miracles, affords any reasonable 
vindication of Elsmere’s complete 
defection from the Chséstian faith. 
It is nowhere contended that they 
are absolutely indispensable links 
in the chain, either of evidence or 
causation. The main question is, 
Has there been supernatural rev- 
elation of divine purpose and 
human destiny? Why is Elsmere 
to conclude that that purpose 
can neither be accomplished nor 
revealed without physical mir- 
acle? Togo back to Catherine’s 
question, ‘‘ Does it follow that 
nothing is true because part is 
false ?’’ If Elsmere could not ac- 
cept these miracles on the faith 
of the divinity of Christ, and of 
the sacred records, and of the 
strong contemporaneous and wide- 
spread belief in them, he would of 
course be fully justified in renoun- 
cing his orders; but was he com- 
pelled also to renounce his belief 
in divine manifestation in the 
person of the Founder of his 
Church? No argument is address- 
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ed to this question in the book, 
though it is practically and very 
shrewdly raised by Catherine. It 
is assumed throughout, 
physical miracle is abandoned, the 
whole moral and spiritual miracle 
must be abandoned too, and its 
moral and spiritual results referred 
to human development. The edi- 
fice of belief is represented as 
coming down with a run,. having 
lost its foundation; as if any one 
or more of the physical miracles 
constituted that foundation. No 
reasons are given, but it is assumed 
that such a result follows, and the 
assumption involves propositions 
which ought to have been demon- 
strated. It should have been 
shown that miraculous revelation 
by God to man is scientifically 
impossible; or intellectually in- 
credible; that the series of events 
to which that character has been 
assigned, have been for ages thor- 
oughly misunderstood; that the 
place of Christ in the history of 
the world can be reasonably ac- 
counted for independently of His 
divine office. If Mr Wendover, 
with his thirty years’ absorption 
in these subjects, could not supply 
the materials which would enable 
the new brotherhood in Elgood 
Street to answer them atisfac- 
torily, we must endeavour to con- 
sider them without his aid. 

Now, to approach these ques- 
tions from the point of view of 
Robert Elsmere—that is, one which 
absolutely excludes all notion of 
physical miracle as impossible or 
incredible, and insists upon col- 
lecting facts by the science of 
what is credible, and deriving in- 
ferences therefrom by the science 
of what is reasonable. We then 
have before the mind’s eye a Gali- 
lean peasant, an inhabitant of the 
most despised province of a land 
possessed by a conquered race, 
which is contemned by its con- 
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querors and hated by its neigh- 
bours for its intense superstition 
and gloomy isolation, resulting 
from a defiant consciousness of 
possessing a vested interest in 
theocracy to the exclusion of the 
rest of the world, for its own 
material and national advantage. 
The characteristics of the Jewish 
world at that time, which pro- 
duced this stern and unbending 
temper, were,—an unbounded de- 
votion to the Mosaic law; a belief 
in its irrepealable and eternal 
sanctity ; implicit submission to 
rabbinical supremacy, which rested 
on an exclusive privilege, claimed 
and conceded, to interpret the law ; 
its fierce tenacity of clinging to 
supposed national prerogative ; its 
sullen brooding hope of sovereignty 
over, or at least of independence 
amongst, the nations of the world. 
These characteristics rendered the 
Jews the most intractable and re- 
bellious of the subjects of Rome. 
Then there was the inextinguish- 
able fanaticism of the Jews of 
Jerusalem respecting the Temple, 
the outward and visible sign of 
their passionate hopes. The ex- 
tent of that fanaticism, says Dean 
Milman, can scarcely be under- 
stood even after a profound study 
of their history. In the horrible 
scenes of the fatal siege by Titus, 
this indelible passion survived all 
feelings of nature and humanity. 
The fall of the Temple was ‘like 
the bursting of the heart of the 
nation; and the sacred writers 
could find no more awe-striking 
incident of the supreme moment 
of the Crucifixion than that its 
veil was rent. The whole tend- 
ency of the race at this period, 
and in the bitterness of its hu- 
miliation, was hostile to the rest 
of mankind. It fostered its deep- 
rooted conviction of its preroga- 
tive by surrendering itself more 
and more to rabbinical authority, 
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which enslaved the life to a sys- 
tem of minute ordinances. Then 
there was the firm belief in the 
advent of a temporal deliverer 
who should restore the dominion 
to Israel, and in expectation of 
whom, we are told by Dean Stanley, 
on the authority of Dr Ginsburg, 
that new prayers were added to 
the Jewish ritual for the re-estab- 
lishment of the royal dynasty, and 
for the restoration of the national 
jurisdiction. This impracticable 
temper, this indomitable and stub- 
born fanaticism, fanned by the 
vision of a future glory which was 
deemed the birthright of the race, 
gradually provoked the implacable 
vengeance of their foreign con- 
querors, and committed the Jewish 
people to a deadly and ruinous 
struggle with the whole power of 
the Roman empire. It was, how- 
ever, while in its full power, con- 
fronted by a single Nazarene, with- 
out force of arms, of opinion, or 
even of organized and influential 
following. Yet from the Sermon 
on the Mount to the closing scene, 
without making the slightest refer- 
ence to miracle of any kind, there 
is an increasing assertion cf a char- 
acter and an office which blasted 
the temporal hopes of the race, the 
proclamation of a religion which 
superseded its law, the establish- 
ment of a kingdom in which its 
exclusive privileges were abol- 
ished. Elsmere has to explain, 
according to the science of what 
is reasonable and credible, by 
what possible process of natural 
development, mental or moral, it 
could have occurred to an obscure 
inhabitant of a northern village 
of Palestine to conceive such a 
scheme, to plan its execution, to 
carry it in three years, by the aid 
of growing personal authority, to 
a successful completion. His own 
and succeeding generations re- 
ferred it to His divine character 
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and office; the Elsmeres and 
Wendovers of to-day reject that 
explanation, and offer no other. 
It is a transaction unique in the 
history of the world. We submit 
that, if they reject, they should be 
prepared with an alternative and 
an adequate explanation; and of 
this there is no trace. 

The historicai significance of this 
growing authority is one thing 
to be appreciated. Taking the 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
as the culminating point of the 
visible establishment of the new 
kingdom, it is fair to expect that 
those who deny the supernatural, 
even in the office of the Founder of 
their religion, should account for 
what has happened. The occasion 
was one of an immense confluence of 
the Jewish race from all countries 
lying between Babylonia and 
Spain ; and, according to the cal- 
culation of Josephus, the mass of 
pilgrims and residents in Jerusalem 
during a Passover did not fall far 
short of three millions, attracted 
there by commerce and devotion. 
The reception which was -experi- 
enced on the occasion we refer to, 
is strong historical evidence that 
far and wide had already spread 
the belief that a prophet of more 
than ordinary authority had ap- 
peared to demand the allegiance of 
the assembled nation. We pass 
over the details. The fact itself 
has to be accounted for. In the 
absence of portent and miracle, 
which would of course arrest at- 
tention, we are, in the further 
absence of other and adequate ex- 
planation, driven back upon the 
transcendent character of the 
Person and the office. The ex- 


planation, if it is to be adequate, 
must account for such recognition 
being compelled by one who was 
neither a conqueror nor an ascetic, 
nor the representative of any creed 
or system, nor the leader of any 
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organisation, but by a solitary 
Being, who, by individual and un- 
obtrusive teaching, claimed — to 
fulfil a general expectation in a 
sense the reverse of what was ex- 
pected. Such explanation must 
further show how it was that the 
kingdom then proclaimed, which 
necessarily, and by the terms of its 
proclamation, depended upon the 
living authority of its Founder, was 
not shattered by the treachery and 
death which ensued, but that it 
arose from its apparent destruction 
in full strength, and spread with 
rapidity, revived at. the moment 
of its apparent destruction by no 
visible agency which could be 
fairly described as in the slight- 
est degree equal to the porten- 
tous difficulties in the way. The 
essential element of the whole sub- 
sequent history is, that it carries 
into effect the proclamation of a 
living personal authority, and the 
sanctity of a unique and trans- 
cendent office, and fulfils the de- 
claration of its Founder. The 
world has been leavened, the 
mustard-tree has grown and over- 
shadowed the globe, but beyond 
all, the central figure of the dis- 
pensation has drawn after Him the 
expectant gaze and devotion of 
mankind ; while every fresh burst 
of criticism intended to be destruc- 
tive, only increases the absorbing 
interest in a career, many of the 
incidents of which are involved in 
more or less of obscurity, but which 
the conscience, the instinct, and 
the reasoned reverence of mankind 
in each successive generation re- 
gard as the culminating point in 
the destinies of the race. 

It is worth while to quote, in 
contrast with Elsmere’s inadequate 
appreciation of his historical Christ 
and of His place in the history of 
the world, Lord Beaconsfield’s view 
of the same subject, propounded 
apparently by way of appeal to the 
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men of his own race to accept 
what he called the whole instead 
of half of their religion. 

‘¢Perhaps, too, in this enlight- 
ered age, as his mind expands and 
he takes a comprehensive view of 
this period of progress, the pupil 
of Moses may ask himself whether 
all the princes of the house of 
David have done so much for the 
Jews as that Prince who was. 
crucified on Calvary? Had it not 
been for Him, the Jews would 
have been comparatively unknown, 
or known only as a high oriental 
caste which had lost its country. 
Has not He made their history 
the most famous in the world? 
Has He not hung up their laws in 
every temple? Has He not vin- 
dicated all their wrongs? Has 
not He avenged the victory of 
Titus and conquered the Czsars ? 
What successor did they antici- 
pate from their Messiah? The 
wildest dreams of their rabbis have 
been far exceeded. Has not Jesus 
conquered Europe and changed its. 
name into Christendom? All 
countries that refuse the Cross 
wither, while the whole of the 
New World is devoted to the Sem- 
itic principle and its most glorious 
offspring the Jewish faith; and 
the time will come when the vast. 
communities and countless myr- 
iads of America and Australia, 
looking upon Europe as Europe 
now looks upon Greece, and won- 
dering how so small a space 
could have achieved such great 
deeds, will still find music in the 
songs of Sion, and still seek solace 
in the parables of Galilee.” 

But the achievement, and, on 
Elsmere’s theory, the unaided 
achievement, of a single human 
being, to whom not even human 
perfection is allowed (vol. iii. p. 
208), does not stop there. It is 
not merely the Jewish system: 


which has been overthrown by a 


a 
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Jewish Messiah. The achievement 
expands, in accordance with declar- 
ed intention, into the establishment 
of a universal religion, and Messiah- 
ship is merged in the still loftier 
character of Redeemer of the 
world. If Elsmere, with his mind 
operated upon by Wendover’s de- 
structive negations, was unable 
any longer to accept the physical 
miracle of the resurrection, it was 
at least open to him to infer, from 
the undoubted contemporaneous 
belief therein, the intensity of the 
first Christian’s belief in the rev- 
elation which had been made to 
them, and to have discerned in sub- 
sequent history the widespread and 
increasing fulfilment of its aims and 
prophecies, so far at least as they 
were capable of terrestrial fulfil- 
ment. 

For Christianity announced the 
appearance of its Divine Author as 
the era of a new moral creation. 
The Divine Power itself was pre- 
sénted to the human imagination 
as the impersonation of all goodness 
and of love rather than of power ; 
mankind were taught to believe 
in their own immortality, not as a 
speculative tenet, but as the prac- 
tical solution of all moral difficul- 
ties, and the animating principle 
of their lives. And nothing seems 
clearer than this, that the new 
religion was proclaimed upon the 
authority of the new Teacher, as 
the direct representative of Al- 
mighty Wisdom. As such it was 
proclaimed, and as such it was 
received. There was an open 
assumption of superiority, by vir- 
tue of a declared office, over the 
existing religious hierarchy, the 
Temple, the law, and its interpre- 
ters; an obvious impossibility of 
the new doctrine coexisting with 
the spirit of the old religion, and 
the authority of its official repre- 
sentatives. The morality which it 
proceeded to announce ran counter 
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viously received. It was universal 
morality, adapted for all races 
and every kind of civilisation. It 
abolished the notion that divine 
sanctions were a system of tem- 
poral rewards and punishments, 
and with it the belief in every 
kind of affliction being the visible 
curse of God, which destroyed the 
sentiment of pity and the impulse 
to charity. Instead of calamity 
being infamous and the curse of 
the Almighty, sorrow became 
sacred—or, as Carlyle puts it, 
there was revealed a divine depth 
of sorrow. It proclaimed mankind 
of all races as one brotherhood un- 
der the universal Father, who re- 
vealed Himself in the new Teacher, 
and reserved for a future life the 
accomplishment of His full purpose 
in respect to the human race. 
There cannot be the least doubt 
that the Author of the new re- 
ligion did appeal, throughout His 
career, to the testimony of the 
sacred writings of the race as 
prefiguring Him. There can be 
no doubt that His claims to the 
Jewish Messiahship underwent a 
searching examination during His 
lifetime ; that eventually a large 
portion of His countrymen, in 
direct violation of all their pre- 
conceived ideas upon the subject, 
accepted Him in that character; . 
and that, very shortly after His 
death, the character expanded in- 
to one nore adapted to the uni- 
versality of the religion. There 
can be no doubt that to the eye 
simply of a secular historian, the 
short career of the Galilean 
peasant is the very crisis of the 
destinies of mankind. For from 
that moment of time human life 
took an inconceivably wider range 
than ever before—its interests be- 
came more momentous, its passions 
of fear and hope immeasurably 
deeper, as*the belief in a future 
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life took possession of the soul. 
The world and the human race 
were transformed, and the decisive 
indication of it is the stupendous 
dominion erected by the Church, 
which would have, been utterly 
impossible in any previous ages of 
the world. No more ruthless 
tyranny can be imagined in its 
corruption, no more powerful in- 
strument, when exercised in good 
faith, has ever existed for stimu- 
lating and enforcing the highest 
ideals of virtue of which mankind 
is capable. The power of the 
medieval Church, political and 
social, is an outward and visible 
sign of the profound influence 
which Christianity has exercised, 
and is capable of exercising, over 
the inner nature of man. 

It may be argued, of course, by 
the Wendovers of all periods, that 
transactions of this sublime and 
tremendous import can be explain- 
ed by reference to merely human 
agency. But the philosophy of 
history which undertakes the task 
must gird itself to accomplish it; 
it must not claim the victory be- 
fore it has begun the attempt. 
Why is Elsmere to be represented 
as surrendering every atom of his 
faith, when only the fringe of it 
was assailed? Why is he, con- 
trary to all his previous training, 
and his official duty, to assume, 
without argument of any kind, 
that the religion of which he was 
the sworn defender, did not arise 
from a divine manifestation, but 
from the spontaneous and gradual 
development of the human mind, 
which is the only alternative? The 
leading features of this momentous 
period of history are adverse to 
that view. The change was too 
revolutionary, too abrupt, and we 
may even say too violent. Within 


the confines of Judaism its procla- 
mation was too vehemently antag- 
onistic to the most cherished con- 
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victions_and prepossessions of the 
time. Without those confines, and 
as regards the Roman world and 
all the races which were classed 
together in the Jewish mind as 
heathen, the spread of the new 
religion was still less a normal 
development of the human mind. 
The great moral and spiritual mir- 
acle was not exhausted in Pales- 
tine, but was performed on a more 
extended sphere. 

For thedespised followers of the 
Galilean peasant, tainted by their 
connection with the detested Ju- 
daism which we have described, 
dethroned and abolished all local 
and national deities, and all reli- 
gious institutions, substituting for 
them, on the authority of their 
Master, one Supreme Being, whose 
spirit was revealed in Himself, 
and disseminating through ll 
ranks a belief in a future life, 
where alone the destinies of the 
race should find their true accom- 
plishment. The leaven by which 
it was foretold the whole world 
should be leavened, has ever since 
fermented in human society. Chris- 
tianity has accommodated itself to 
the spirit of successive ages, mould- 
ing the dominant races of the earth 
by its influence, and aiming through- 
out at a permanent and universal 
conquest. 

‘¢ It may exist,’’ says Dean Mil- 
man (‘ Hist. Christ.,’ vol. i. p. 49), 
‘¢in a certain form in a nation of 
savages,’’ and he quotes the Abys- 
sinians as an example, ‘‘as well as 
in a nation of philosophers, yet 
its specific character will almost 
entirely depend upon the character 
of the people who are its votaries. 
It must be considered, therefore, 
in constant connection with that 
character; it will darken with the 
darkness, and brighten with the 
light, of each succeeding century ; 
in an ungenial time it will recede 
so far from its genuine and essen- 
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tial nature, as scarcely to retain 
any sign of its divine original ; it 
will advance with the advance- 
ment of human nature, and keep 
up the moral to the utmost height 
of the intellectual culture of man.’ 

It has encountered in its pro- 
gress all the elements of human 
civilisation existing in the world, 
and enlisted them in its service. 
Though first promulgated in the 
Aramaic dialect, it soon became a 
Greek religion, and spread with 
rapidity amongst the Greek-speak- 
ing communities, whose philoso- 
phers speedily exercised upon it 
the inexhaustible spirit of specu- 
lation which had previously wan- 
dered at large over the problems 
which are raised by the mystery 
of existence. From them dog- 
matic theology took its rise; for, 
as Gibbon says, they were more 
solicitous to explore the nature of 
Christ then to practise his pre- 
cepts. In the West the leaven 
worked in a more energetic com- 
munity, with the political result 
that it restored and reorganised an 
empire as wide as that of Rome, 
extended over Europe by a uni- 
versal code and provincial govern- 
ment; with the social result that 
it wielded a complete authority 
over family life and the inner 
nature of the individual. The 
rise of learning and art, the dis- 
semination of knowledge by print- 
ing, the discovery of the antipodes 
and of the solar system, which 
completely revolutionised the ideas 
of man with regard to his position 
in the universe and on the globe, 
were powerless to stay its course. 
It entered upon a new phase in 
which the ideas and institutions 
which it had assimilated during its 
career of secular dominion were 
thrown on one side by a large por- 
tion of its followers. 

It is Elsmere who challenged 
the appeal to history and never 
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once followed it up. He empha- 
sised his appeal by saying that 
theism can never be disproved, but 
a miraculous Christianity can, for 
it is a question of documents and 
testimony. ‘‘Czesarem appellasti, 
ad Czesarem ibis.’” The documents 
and the testimony are constantly 
being examined.- The author of 
‘Supernatural Religion’ made 
wild work with them not very 
many years ago. But somehow 
the effect is soon erased from the 
intellectual tablet of living opin- 
ion. The broad facts of history 
are too strong. We admit that it 
is a question of history to be dealt 
with ‘by the ordinary tests appli- 
cable to historical evidence. But 
intellectual stone-breaking as to 
the date and authenticity of this 
or that document, as to the exact 
details of this or that transaction, 
diverts attention from a_ broad 
issue and restricts it to details. 
It is history on a large scale, to 
be appreciated by penetrating be- 
neath the surface of events and 
the mere letter of records. There 
is a short career of a three years 
ministry, veiled in more or less 
obscurity, but forming, on the 
most superficial view of it and 
by general consent, a momentous 
epoch in the history of man, fol- 
lowed by eighteen centuries which 
have vindicated its authority, pre- 
ceded by fifteen centuries which 
developed and foreto!d its consum- 
mation. The question raised is 
substantially this, Was the founder 
of Christianity a miraculous im- 
personation of the divine good- 
ness; or was He developed, as it 
were, in the ordinary progress of 
the human mind amongst the 
peasants of Galilee? In other 
words, Was the personage who 
then crossed the stage of human 
events a mere embodiment of the 
highest notion of human _perfec- 
tion—the ‘‘ideal guide and repre- 
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sentative of humanity,’ as Mill 
calls Him; or was He the image 
and reflection of the Great Spirit, 
shown to one race of animate 
beings to point the road to an 
eternal state of existence, and in 
Himself to bridge the chasm be- 
tween the Deity and the human 
soul? Every one must decide the 
question for himself, and the his- 
torical problem is vast enough to 
satisfy the activity of any intel- 
lect. | But to dispose of it as Els- 
mere did, by saying that miracles 
are things which do not happen, 
and therefore the problem is how 
to find a new religion, and then to 
assume to find it on his own or 
Mr Grey’s authority, is to take 
a cursory and inadequate view of 
the subject, not redeemed by any- 
thing which he had to place before 
the new brotherhood in Elgood 
Street, and which was limited to 
an eloquent narration of some of 
the details of the life of Christ, 
stimulated by the application of 
large maps. Grey, too, had noth- 
ing to say in reference to the 
Christian story and history. He 
took his stand, he said, on con- 
science and the moral life, and 
betook himself to philosophy for 
the chance it offered of knowing 
something more of God. Wendover 
is made to remark that the East is 
full of Messiahs: even a Vespasian 
works miracles; even a Nero can- 
not die, but fifty years after his 
death is still looked for as the in- 
augurator of a millennium of hor- 
ror,—a view of the subject which, 
it is fair to say, was not intended 
to be exhaustive. 

And if eighteen centuries of 
subsequent history afford cogent 
evidence of the fact that divine 
revelation has been made to man, 
there is also the evidence of an 
equal space of antecedent history. 
In the preface to ‘ Lothair,’ Lord 
Beaconsfield refers to the assaults 
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on Christianity and the sacred 
writings as the Celtic insurrection 
of last century and the Teutonic 
rebellion of this against the divine 
truths intrusted to the Semites. 
He points out that both have been 
sustained by the highest intellec- 
tual gifts that human nature has 
ever displayed ; but that when the 
tumult subsides, the divine truths 
are found to be not less prevalent 
than before, and simply because 
they are divine. Without going 
into the question of race and the 
jealousies of race (though the re- 
mark recurred to one’s memory 
when reading Elsmere’s fascina- 
tion at the beauty and order in 
which arose the emergent spectacle 
in his own mind, and his didactic 
‘‘not otherwise in kind than in 
you and me”’), it may with truth 
be affirmed that to grasp the idea 
of divine revelation it is necessary 
also to recognise the fact of a 
chosen people, specially selected, 
nurtured, and educated to become 
the cradle and nursery of that 
revelation during its gradual de- 
velopment and final accomplish- 
ment. 

In dealing, however, with a 
scheme which desires to preserve 
Christianity, while it expels its 
preternatural character and _its 
leading ideas and structure, it is 
unnecessary to labour this last 
point, which has been frequently 
developed. For Mr Matthew Ar- 
nold, whose object seems to have 
been the same with that of Mrs 
Ward (though he would have been 
the last mam in England, we take 
it, to join the new sect), has in 
his ‘Literature and Dogma,’ and 
the books which followed, fully con- 
ceded it. Approaching the subject 
from the same point of view as 
Robert Elsmere—namely, the de- 
sire to get at the truth and reality 
of the sacred records, so far as they 
may be deemed to be demonstrably 
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verifiable by experience—his whole 
argument was to show that, inde- 
pendently of the preternatural, 
there was convincing testimony 
to the truth as well as the im- 
mense importance of the revela- 
tion committed to Israel, and that 
the people to whom such revela- 
tion (using the word in a non- 
miraculous sense) was made, fully 
deserved to be singled out as the 
Bible singles them out. His con- 
clusion was that the Old Testa- 
ment was filled with the word and 
thought of righteousness,—that no 
people of whom history has cog- 
nisance ever grasped with such 
clearness and tenacity as the Jews 
the idea that therein is the fulfil- 
ment of human life,—that though 
other nations may have imbibed 
that idea, Israel alone amongst 
the nations was fossessed with it,— 
that its testimonies filled his whole 
soul, as the sense of beauty filled 
that of the Greeks,—that this was 
the joy of his heart and the guiding 
principle of his existence. To the 
Hebrew race, therefore, it is con- 
ceded that there belonged the intui- 
tive perception that man is under 
the dominion of a moral law not of 
his own creation ; that the ideas of 
moral order so laid hold upon the 
race and acted with such pressure 
upon it as to become the master 
element in its thoughts, the sheet- 
anchor of its existence. In other 
words, to that race belonged the 
intuition of the Eternal Power 
‘*which makes for  righteous- 
ness.”” It was the centre and 
source of those ideas of moral 
order and conduct with which 
mankind has affinity, but which 
pressed on Israel’s spirit with 
extraordinary power. The idea 
of a chosen people, therefore, is 
fully adopted and it is also sup- 
plemented by the further theory 
that the religion now given at the 
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Christian era was to restore that 
intuition which Israel had lost, to 
give a fuller idea of righteous- 
ness, to unfold the method of its 
attainment, to restore to it the 
sanction of happiness. The vice 
of the theory is, that the author 
of it claimed to look back across 
the centuries and completely re- 
model the revelation by the light 
of what he considered reasonable 
and credible, freely imputing mis- 
apprehension to its first recip- 
lents, to whose convictions, trans- 
lated into superhuman energy, he 
was alone indebted for any know- 
ledge of it. 

Inadequate as this theory must 
be recognised to be, it at all 
events concedes the idea of a 
chosen people and the ultimate 
fulfilment of a gradual revelation, 
while denying, as we understand 
it, its miraculous character. It 
is to be accepted not because of 
a divine origin, but because the 
Bible, read aright—that is, with 
a disposition to accept nothing but 
what is verifiable by experience 
—with the misapprehensions of 
ages controlled by means of a 
tact coming in a clear and fair 
mind from a wide literary ex- 
perience, deals with the whole 
subject in a way incomparable for 
effectiveness. The whole book 
strikes us as disclosing a vague and 
unsatisfactory literary conception, 
rather than a practical religion; 
but, such as it is, we are con- 
vinced that it is the real parent 
of the new brotherhood in El- 
good Street. It has been acutely 
observed that no religious creed 
was ever yet overthrown by a 
philosophical theory. The theories 
about Christianity have been in- 
numerable, but the doctrines of 
revelation and redemption will 
outlast them all. 


One of the special character-- 
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istics of the history of the chosen 
people relating to this subject, 
was the growth of that expecta- 
tion to which we have already 
adverted. It became eventually 
the absorbing dominant character- 
istic of the race. Further, it was 
not confined to the Jewish nation, 
which is notoriously plunged into 
unrest and stimulated to acts of 
turbulence. Dean Stanley, in his 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 
collects the authorities for saying 
that though the Roman statesmen, 
the Grecian philosophers, and the 
Jewish rabbis looked for nothing 
beyond the immediate horizon, yet 
‘¢the Sibylline mystics at Alex- 
andria, the poets at Rome, the 
peasants in Syria, were wound up 
to the expectation of ‘some be- 
ginning of a new order of the 
ages,’ some hero ‘ who from Pales- 
tine should govern the habitable 
world,’ some Cause ‘in which 
the East should once more wax 
strong.’ ”’ 

It is only material to make this 
further observation, that while the 
literary spirit of the age is so 
strongly opposed to the idea of 
miraculous revelation, accepting, 
however, all its results, and refer- 
ring them to the operation of merely 
human agency, the scientific spirit 
does not share in that opposition 
to anything like the same extent. 
Mill’s view on this subject was ex- 
pressed in his posthumous ‘ Essays,’ 
and possibly gave little satisfaction 
to some of his admirers, but at all 
events has never been refuted. It 
was carefully argued out, with the 
result that he considered that in 
the present state of our knowledge 
the adaptations in Nature afforded 
a large balance of probability in 
favour of creation by intelligence. 
And with regard to miraculous 
revelation, and its position on the 
platform of science, his view was 
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much more favourable than any 
which a purely literary and critical 
spirit seems to allow. 

‘¢The alleged revelation,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is not obliged to build up 
its case from the foundation; it 
has not to prove the very existence 
of the Being from whom it pro- 
fesses tocome. It claims to be a 
message from a Being whose exist- 
ence, whose power, and to a certain 
extent whose wisdom and goodness 
are, if not proved, at least indicated, 
with more or less of probability 
by the phenomena of Nature.’ 
And with regard to Christian rev- 
elation in particular, he adds— 
‘*It would both have agreed with 
all that we know of His govern- 
ment to have made provision 
in the scheme of creation for its 
arising at the appointed time by 
natural development; which, let 
it be added, all the knowledge 
we now possess concerning the 
history of the human mind, tends 
yay conclusion that it actually 
di Ps 

If Mill could reach these conclu- 
sions solely from a scientific survey 
of phenomena, and from exclusively 
inductive considerations, those who 
start as Elsmere, and especially 
Grey, do, with an implicit belief in 
the Almighty Father, according to 
the first limb of the Apostles’ Creed, 
and also in constant revelation and 
inspiration (using both terms in a 
non-miraculous sense), ought not 
to experience such overwhelming 
difficulty. 

But we are told (vol. iii. p. 39) 
that abstract thought had com- 
paratively little to do with Els- 
mere’s relinquishment of the Church 
of England. And that is the be- 
wildering part of it. It had noth- 
ing to do with his adoption of the 
Church of England, and little to 
do with his relinquishment ‘of it. 
He seems to have yielded to the 
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fascination of the wholly new 
mental picture which rose up be- 
fore him, in the stillness of the 
night, of a purely human Christ. 
That appears at once to have in- 
tercepted his previous images of 
thought, which we are told were 
innumerable. Yet one of those 
images must have been of a super- 
human majesty, which announced 
a divine mission, accomplished 
then and there the destiny of the 
Jewish race, and commanded a 
new religion to arise from amid 
the wrecks of the older faiths, 
and was obeyed. The difficulty 
is to understand why that image 
was shattered, and by what con- 
fusion of ideas the purely human 
Christ is now, at this distance of 
time, entitled to such intensity of 
devotion. At one time we are 
told that his problem was how 
to find a religion. He told the 
Elgood Street congregation that 
his object was ‘‘to reconceive the 
Christ,’’ and to clear away the 
error and mistake by which His 
true story was obscured. Yet at 
the same time he also tells them 
that His life was wrought inefface- 
ably. into the higher civilisation 
and the nobler social conceptions of 
Europe. ‘‘It is wrought into your 
being and mine. We are what we 
are, as Englishmen and as citizens, 
mainly because a Galilean peasant 
was born and grew to manhood, and 
lived and loved and died.’’ The 
assertion is definite and dagmatic, 
but its truth is not accounted for. 
No attempt is made to show that 
such a result, or that any analogous 
result, would have accrued if. the 
Christianity which struggled with 
the darkest ages of Europe, and 
sought to leaven and animate the 
human race, onwards in its devel- 
opment, had, instead of being 
based upon the creed of the 


Homoousian, presented to the mind 
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of successive generations the vague 
and misty ideas recorded in this 
book. 

However, it is not the object of 
this review to vindicate any phys- 
ical miracle or any special creed, 
but to analyse the crude and 
unsatisfactory mental conception 
which underlies the new scheme. 
It may be, perhaps, that the re- 
ceding tide of belief with respect 
to physical miracle may compel 
this or a later generation to re- 
model their views and to appre- 
ciate their faith, when what is 
called the ‘‘envelope of miracle’’ 
has been cast aside. If so, how- 
ever calamitous, it will not be the 
first time that Christian belief has 
undergone reformation, or that the 
religion has altered its mode of 
approaching the intellect ane heart 
of man. Weoweto Dean Milman, 
the greatest ecclesiastical historian 
whom the Church of England has 
yet produced, a clear historical ac- 
count of the successive modifica- 
tions of Christianity, by which it 
accommodated itself to the spirit 
of successive ages, and especially 
of the way in which Latin or Papal 
Christianity flourished and then 
receded, and finally ceased to be 
the exclusive or even the para- 
mount view of the Christian reli- 
gion. It must have been a far 
greater disruption of thought than 
is occasioned by disbelief in physi- 
cal miracle, when the Teutonic races 
of Europe awoke to the conviction 
that the form of religion which they 
had for centuries adopted was 
materialistic and emotional beyond 
all limits, and that man could not 
devolve upon another the oppres- 
sive question of his eternal destiny. 
Protestantism, which made this 
vast rent in the antecedent beliefs 
of the Christian religion, and which 
rejected the materialised notion of 
Deity, adopted to the fullest extent 
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the miraculous revelation and the 
divinity of Christ; but at the same 
time ushered in a more intellectual 
and more independent faith, which 
it may be safely predicted will, as 
time goes on, know no limits to 
its speculation. The belief of the 
accomplished historian to whom 
we have referred, resulting from 
his comprehensive survey of fif- 
teen centuries of the progress of 
the Christian faith, was that it 
‘‘ had adapted itself with wonderful 
versatility, but with a faithful con- 
servation of: its inner vital spirit, 
to all vicissitudes and phases of 
man’s social, moral, and intellectual 
being,’’ and that, assuming its per- 
petuity, it would continue so to 
adapt itself. To the historian of 
the future he referred the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What distinctness of con- 
ception, what precision of lang- 
uage, may be indispensable to 
true faith? What part of the 
ancient dogmatic system may be 
allowed silently to fall into disuse, 
as at least superfluous and as be- 
yond the proper range of human 
thought and language? How far 
the sacred records may, without 
real peril to their truth, be sub- 
jected to closer investigation? to 
what wider interpretation, especi- 
ally of the Semitic ‘portion of 
them, those records may submit, 
.and wisely submit, in order to 
harmonise them with the irrefuta- 
ble conclusions of science? How 
far the Eastern veil of allegory 
which hangs over their truth may 
be torn away to show their un- 
shadowed essence? How far the 
poetic vehicle through which truth 
is conveyed may be gently severed 
from the truth ?”’ 

Accordingly we make no com- 
plaint of Mrs Ward’s book, so far 
as it is a reverent and devout at- 
tempt to ‘simplify belief, reduce 
dogma, find support for Christian 
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teaching and faith on the ground 
of verifiable experience. The safé- 
guard of religious belief in Pro- 
testant countries is that it is 
ultimately founded on the prin- 
ciple of free inquiry. In countries 
where the Roman Catholic Church 
has mainly flourished, the alter- 
native appears to be either to sur- 
render completely to an authori- 
tative creed which it is blasphemy 
to examine, or to draw off into 
the opposite camp of atheistic 
antipathy. But Mrs Ward has 
not been content with efforts to 
lighten the cargo; her scheme, if 
accepted, would scuttle the ship. 
The religion which is left is no re- 
ligion at aH. It is destitute of the 
essential element of religion, which 
is, to satisfy the organic demand 
of man for relation with his Cre- 
ator. It is destitute, too, of all 
practical utility, for it prescribes 
only for the whole and not for the 
sick; it seeks the righteous and 
leaves sinners in the lurch. The 
book is an expression of the 
homage which agnosticism pays 
to the Christian faith—a recoil 
from negation, an attempt at 
compromise. But it raises a tre- 
mendous issue, which has, in our 
opinion, been most inadequately 
treated. While we fully recog- 
nise that the inexhaustible interest 
of the Christian faith may wel- 
come any and every attempt to 
elucidate it which is made in 
reverence and good faith, still we 
protest with all emphasis against 
the central idea which underlies 
this particular treatment — viz., 
that the orthodox belief in -man’s 
redemption and the agency by 
which it has been-effected stands 
confessed as an imposture which 
will not bear the light. There 
are, as Mr Gladstone says, in his 
recent review of this book, un- 
doubted difficulties in the way of 
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belief; but some way out of such 
difficulties, we believe, may be 
found short of abject surrender, 
abjuring the relations between 
God and man which were estab- 
lished by divine agency, and re- 
establishing them on the authority 
of ‘‘that great'son of modern Ox- 
ford,’’ as he is called, Mr Grey. 
Without those relations all is 
moral chaos, and man is reduced 
to the position so graphically de- 
scribed by Carlyle, that of shout- 
ing question after question into 
the cave of human destiny, with a 
mocking echo for his sole reply. 
The subject is the vastest which 
can engage the attention of man- 
kind, and all we can do is to 
adjure those who may be disposed 
to yield to the intellectual fasci- 
nation of insisting upon scientifi- 
cally verifiable experience as the 
only road to conviction, to pause 
long before they exchange the faith 
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of ages for Elsmere’s vague and 
misty speculations, which are as 
unsubstantial as they are unintel- 
ligible. To abandon the services 
of the Church of England, with 
its language and ritual, formed by 
the piety and hallowed by the 
reverence of successive genera- 
tions, for the ghastly performances 
in Elgood Street, would scarcely 
be consistent with sanity. This 
book is unluckily the veritable off- 
spring of the time. It has run 
through several editions, and is 
written with a force and power 
which fully account for its popu- 
larity ; but on close examination 
we cannot believe that any human 
being, whether he is of the type of 
Wendover or of modern Oxford, 
can be seriously helped in his 
religious development by the in- 
effective reasoning and the bewil- 
dering conclusions which are here 
presented for his consideration. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—HARTLAND’S RESOLUTION. 


** But when he learns that you have blest 
Another with your heart, 
He’ll bid aspiring passion rest 


And act a brot 


ALMOST any other man who had 
done what Gilbert had done, would 
have been in bed the next day, 
groaning with aches and pains, 
cold, or rheumatism, —but the 
hardy soldier’s constitution was 
proof against them all. 


Of temperate habits, he under-. 


stood the use of stimulants on 
occasion; and on the evening fol- 
lowing his adventure in the mill- 
stream he drank hot brandy-and- 
water until aware that the fumes 
were mounting to his head, then 
sank beneath the blankets; and in 
the profuse perspiration thus in- 
duced, and with all emotions, re- 
collections, and anticipations lulled 
to rest, he slept long and soundly, 
and awoke with only a slight head- 
ache—the result of the brandy— 
to tell that he had ever had any- 
thing to beware of. 

One glorious, all-embracing yawn 
convinced him of the fact. 

‘‘Not even stiff, by Jove!’’ he 
exclaimed, joyfully; ‘well, good 
luck to Billy Barley! for, if am 
not mistaken, this clinches. my 
matter. Her face was enough, 
my beautiful, brave Rosamund! 
‘How she looked at me! How 
plainly all. could read what was 
passing in her heart! It was 
rough on a fellow to have to run 
off at such a moment; but “if I 
had not, who knows in what case 
_ I might have been this morning? 
No, no: discretion was the tip 
last night- for me; but to-day, 
ay, to-day !’’—and he rose on his 
elbow, and rang the bell with a 


"s part.” 
—S#ERIDAN, 

peal that told its own story. No 
sick and sorry invalid was in the 
apartment whence that summons 
emanated. ‘¢ Nevertheless, for 
once I'll try a lady’s remedy, and 
breakfast in bed,’’ quoth the 
major, stretching himself again; 
‘‘these September mornings are 
chilly, and my pores have been 
finely opened. [I'll wait till the 
sun has warmed the air a little. 
Let me see, we shall be into Oc- 
tober in a few days; no wonder 
it’s getting to feel autumnal. 
Bring me up a good trayful,’’ to 
the servant; ‘‘and as quick as 
you can, like a good fellow, for I 
am ‘as hungry as a hunter.”’ 

His breakfast tasted good, un- 
commonly good, that morning. 
Every mouthful had its appropri- 
ate seasoning of pleasing reflection, 
and with every draught from the 
coffee-cup was inhaled some new 
and joyful consideration. 

Now it was the grasp of Mr Lis- 
card’s hand,—now Lady Caroline’s 
reluctant congratulations, — now, 
and best—far best of all—Rosa- 
mund’s glowing, expressive silence. 
Other and graver thoughts were 
there, but can he be blamed if, as 
time passed, these last assumed 
the ascendancy? His own life 
was at its crisis. 

Even the new warmth of Lord 
Hartland’s tone and manner could 
add something to the cup which 
was already brimming over, and 
with that remembrance he felt that 
he had now really nothing left to 
wish for. 
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The coffee-cup had barely been 
set down empty ere Hartland’s 
card was sent up. 

‘*Lord Hartland!’ exclaimed 
Gilbert. ‘‘Sent to inquire, I sup- 
pose ?’’ 

‘¢ Here himself, sir; but I was 
not to trouble you, when he heard 
you were not up yet. But I said 
1 would just bring up the card, 
sir.’’ 

‘«Why, of course. But,” said 
Gilbert, casting a hasty glance 
round the small and somewhat 
bare apartment, ‘“‘I wish I had 
thought of that. I can’t see him 
here. But I shall never get down 
in time. Besides, I—my head is 
still rather muzzy. What in the 


name of goodness am I to do?’”’ 

The servant waited in silence. 

‘¢ He must come up, I suppose,”’ 
concluded his master, at last: ‘‘here, 
pull the counterpane straight ; and 
open the window; and carry those 


breakfast things away; and don’t 
leave the brandy-bottle, you fool,” 
calling after the retreating figure 
in a rising voice. Then, sotto 
voce: ‘*Of all the mornings in the 
world to take! Never did such a 
thing in my life before, as stop in 
bed for breakfast. And every- 
thing so uncomfortable too!”’ 
looking disconsolately around, 
while awaiting the approach of 
his visitor,—and to do the speaker 
justice, his chagrin was not ill 
founded, for a neater or trimmer 
apartment than his own was not 
usually to be found. Chagrin and 
discomfiture, and every vexing 
sensation fled, however, at Hart- 
land’s entrance. The grip of his 
hand, the gleam of his eye, even 
the tone of his ‘‘Good morning,” 
were signs unmistakable of the new 
terms on which the two were now 
to be with each other. 

‘* Awfully kind of you. I am 
afraid—hasn’t he cleared a chair ?”’ 
said Gilbert, sitting up and look- 
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ing about. ‘I say! I am asham- 
ed. The idiot never to see—well, 
perhaps that’s the best place,”’ as 
his visitor sat down upon the bed. 
‘IT don’t know when I have been 
so unfit to be seen,—but the fact 
is, I just threw down my clothes 
anywhere last night, and rum- 
maged about to get things to pile 
on the bed,—and then I would 
not let my servant in to put me 
straight, as I wanted to go off to 
sleep.” 

‘‘None the worse, are you?” 
said Hartland, who saw nothing 
amiss. 

‘‘Not a bit; oh no. Only 

’Pon my word, 
I ain ashamed to be caught like 
this.”’ 
‘*T did not expect.to find you 
‘“*Did you not? I’m up, and 
down, and breakfasted, and out 
of-doors by this time as a rule.’’ 

‘‘T daresay; but you don’t go 
about saving drowning boys in 
mill-dams as a rule.’’ 

Gilbert laughed. 
chap all right ?”’ 

‘¢ His mother has got him in bed 
likewise. I looked in at their 
cottage on my way here, thinking 
you would be glad to know. Oh, 
he’ll do well enough ; and it ought 
to be a lesson to the whole of 
them—which it won’t. However, 
you have done your part. I say,” 
suddenly, ‘is it possible for a man 
of my age to learn to swim?” 

‘¢ You can’t swim?”’ 

‘*T never learned.” 

‘« Of course, any one can learn,” 
said Gilbert, ‘‘but very few seem 
to do so in after-life. Odd, isn’t it, 
that, as a rule, sailors can’t swim?”’ 

‘* How did you learn?”’ 

‘« At Eton.” 

Eton had done so much for him, 
if it had done no more. It had 
not been able to fulfil its wonted 
boast; no art, no association, no 


up 


‘*Is the little 
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discipline could turn Frederick 
Gilbert into a gentleman, ‘but he 
had gained some advantages from 
his stay there. 

‘¢ Ah, I had not that chance,”’ 
observed his companion, quietly. 

‘¢ Where were you?”’ 

‘* Nowhere.”’ 

‘¢ Not at any public school ?”’ 

‘‘My father could not afford 
it.”” 

‘I forgot. Of course, you were 
born and bred in India.”’ 

‘Born, but not bred. I was 
educated—so far as a boy’s educa- 
tion ending at the age of seventeen, 
can be called by that name—in 
England.” 

‘“« Indeed?” 

‘¢Ves,”’ said Hartland, looking 
him In the face. ‘‘In England— 
at an English grammar-school ; 
and at seventeen I left that, en- 
tered the service, and sailed for 
India. I know very little ; I have 
learned next to nothing. They 


tell me that it is my own fault; it 


may be—the fact remains. There 
is not a man of my age who could 
not put me to shame in a hundred 
ways.’’ And he got off the bed, 
and walked to the window... In 
the bitterness which prompted the 
confession, there was another emo- 
tion which he was fain to hide, an 
involuntary comparison between 
himself and the man to whom he 
was speaking. Without having 
possessed a single early advantage, 
cut adrift from a cheerless home 
while still a stripling, imprisoned 
within the narrowest range of ex- 
perience during the best part of 
his early youth, hampered by want 
of money and influence, until money 
and influence were no longer needed 
as means to an end, Hartland was 
yet conscious that he in himself 
was not unworthy of the name he 
bore; but no one knew, no one 
would ever have dreamed of that 
strange longing for an ideal past 
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which ever and anon rose up within 
his breast. If he had had Gilbert’s 
chances !—-and even as it was! 
But no; he chid himself for 
the thought. The other was the 
superior ; why should he detract 
through envy? 

He stood at the window, look- 
ing out. 

‘It is a pretty stretch of coun- 
try, isn’t it?’’ said Gilbert, thank- 
ful to change the subject. ‘I 
don’t know that I ever saw a 
prettier bit of country.” 

‘* It is pretty.” 

‘* And such lots of nice people 
about. Idon’t know that I ever 
was in a better neighbourhood.” 

Hartland was silent. It was 
not for him to praise the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘¢ Of course, it is nothing to you 
whether people are disposed to be 
sociable or not,’’ continued the 
speaker. ‘‘ You are independent ; 
you can go anywhere you like, 
choose your own associates, and 
make your own circle; in short, 
you are Lord Hartland, and Lord 
Hartland will find open doors any- 
where and everywhere. But for 
me it is different,’’—for it was now 
his turn for modesty,—*‘ I am tired 
here, whether I will or no; and, of 
course, it is a great matter to find 
houses of the right sort. Jolly and 
friendly, you know. I hate your 
prim and starch houses ’’——he 
stopped short on the extreme edge 
of a blunder. 

Hartland was still by the win- 
dow with his back turned; but 
something, an almost imperceptible 
movement, betrayed that he had 
heard and understood. 

(‘* If I am ever to get on ahead, 
now is my time,’’ concluded Gil- 
bert, swiftly; ‘*I must and will 
have it out now.’’) ‘* Lord Hart- 
land,”’ said he, aloud, ‘‘ I wonder 
if I should be trespassing too 
severely on your kindness and our 
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acquaintanceship’’—(he would have 
liked to say ‘friendship, but re- 
frained)—‘‘ if I ask you to listen 
to me for a few minutes, and— 
and—and—the fact is, that I have 
no one, not a soul here, whom I 
can take into confidence, not one 
at least who can give me a word 
of advice or encouragement, or— 
or anything. They are very good 
fellows, but they don’t know the 
world ; at least, ahem! not in the 
way I mean,’ plucking nervously 
at the sheet, and rumpling it be- 
tween his fingers. ‘‘ The long and 
the short of the matter is, I am in 
for it at last; the old story, you 
know,—and—and I suppose every 
man feels the same at some time 
* or other, and this is my time, d’ye 
see ?’’——_he broke off with so 
anxious and wistful an attempt at 
a laugh, that there could be no 
doubt as to what it conveyed. He 
was too deeply in earnest for any 
real security. 

Hartland bent his head. He 
would have liked to nod, and 
thought he did nod cordially and 
sympathetically ; but, as a matter 
of fact, the slow and thoughtful 
downward incline cf the neck 
could not have been connected 
with the term in the mind of 
any one. 

‘May I go on?”’ proceeded 
Gilbert, seeing he was not re- 
pulsed. ‘‘Of course I have no 
right to trouble you with my 
affairs—— ”’ 

‘*Oh, it No 
trouble.”’ 

‘‘It is your cousin, Rosamund 
Liscard, you know.”’ 

Yes, Hartland knew. He could 
not pretend he did not know, and 
his monosyllabic response betray- 
ed neither surprise nor anything 
else. 

‘¢ Yes?” 

‘I think that I may say she 
and I understand each other,”’ 


is all right. 
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continued the lover, more fluently > 
now that the ice was broken. 
‘¢We have not known each other 
long ; we have not been altogether 
slow over it; but I have shown 
my sentiments pretty openly, and 
Miss Liscard-——— ”’ 

——‘‘ Has shown hers ?”’ 

‘““No, no; hardly that. Of 
course I did not mean that. No, 
hang it! I have no right to say 
that. But without any harm, a 
girl. may—may—-I hardly know 
how to put it, but I assure you 
that I would not for the world be 
supposed to hint that—in short, I 
only mean that, so far, I have cer- 
tainly not received any discourage- 
ment. At least that is my own im- 
pression; but perhaps you would 
be so kind—so very kind—as fo tell 
me what youthink? I may be— 
I hope to heaven I am not—but 
it is quite possible that I may be 
altogether mistaken, and deceiving 
myself.”’ 

Could Em and Etta but have 
heard him! 

And yet Gilbert, in his present 
embarrassment and timidity, was, 
truth to tell, an infinitely prefer- 
able person in the eyes of any one 
unbiassed, to the confident and con- 
sequential only son of the family, 
so dear to the family heart. 

His own people might bow be- 
fore their idol; but he would hardly 
have found favour in Lord Hart- 
land’s eyes, had it occurred to him 
to shine, as he was wont to do, 
when revolving in his own sphere. 
As it was, there was really nothing 
at which umbrage could reasonably 
be taken ; and accordingly, ‘‘I think 
you havea very good chance,’’ could 
be said with all the sincerity and 
readiness the occasion seemed to 
demand. 

The major’s eyes glistened. 
‘¢You think she likes me?” 

‘¢T am sure she likes you.” 

‘¢ But—ah—hem—eh?”’ 
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‘¢ Oh, no ‘ buts,’ ”’ said Hartland, 
laughing. 

‘‘Your tone seemed to imply, 
did it not—eh?’”’ 

——‘* What ?.”’ 

‘¢] don’t know, I’m sure. I 
fancied there was something more 
coming.’ 

‘¢ There may have been,” replied 
Hartland, after a momentary hesi- 
tation. ‘* To be frank, there was. 
But it does not relate, or, at least, 
not directly so, to my cousin. I 
had, I believe, a passing thought 
of some one else——”’ 

(**Old Bluegown,” assented Gil- 
bert, inwardly. ‘‘So had I—many 
passing thoughts; ugly ones too. 
I know what you mean very well, 
young gentleman—a great deal 
better than I like to know, in fact. 
And it was on this very point I 
required your aid and reassurances. 
I thought I should gather from 
you how the wind blows in that 
quarter; and so I have. Deuced 
cold, evidently. He does not wish 
to say anything direct, but I can 
see plainly enough that friend 
Hartland is signalling me to look 
out for squalls.’’) 

‘‘Your best chance of success,”’ 
said Hartland, rousing himself so 
suddenly that his companion al- 
most started,—‘‘ indeed, if I may 
speak plainly, your only chance is 
to go straight to Mr Liscard, and 
ask his permission to address his 
daughter, showing, at the same 
time, as no doubt. you are able to 
do, that you can maintain her 
properly.”’ 

‘Exactly my own view ’’—Gil- 
bert rose on his elbow eagerly; 
‘fas you say, I can do the thing 
properly. Oh yes, my old dad will 
come down with the sinews of war. 
He is a rich man, and I am his 
eldest child and only son, Oh, I 
am not afraid. He knows what is 
up, for I have sounded him already ; 
and of course the connection is all 
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hecould desire. Otherwise I should 
never have presamed——-oh, you 
are not going?” 

‘I must, I fear. Time flies.’’ 

‘You think, then, that I may 
hope ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly.”’ 

‘«TIt is a plunge, you know,”’ ob- 
served the lover, anxious to be 
satisfied, but ready to wish that 
the answers had been a shade less 
laconic, ‘‘ but after all__—”’ 

‘‘After all, you are not the 
man to shirk a plunge,’’ rejoined 
Hartland, with “another effort at 
cordiality. ‘‘Your feat of yester- 
day——” 

‘¢ Oh, that was nothing.’ 

‘Let us hope it was a good 
omen, and that you will be crowned 
a second time with success.” He 
paused a moment, then held out 
his hand. ‘‘ With all my heart I 
wish it you, Gilbert.” He then 
left the room. 

‘¢Good fellow, capital fellow,’’ 
murmured Gilbert, looking after 
him with renewed animation. ‘I 
will say that for Hartland, there 
is no humbug about him. The 
sort of fellow you need to know, 
though. Now and then, even to- 
day when he was so awfully 
kind and friendly, yet even to- 
day I could have fancied I de- 
tected here and there a touch of 
the d/uegown manner, as if he had 
caught it of that infernal woman, 
—oh, confound it! I must really 
take care what I say. I must 
teach my tongue to crop its adjec- 
tives if Lady Caroline is going to 
be my mamma-in-law. As for 
Hartland, it will be jolly having 
such a swell for a cousin; and he 
and Rosamund are first-rate friends, 
I can see that. We shall hit it 
off, all round, we three. Then, 
who cares for the rest? ’’ 

He bounded out of bed, rang 
the bell, and fell to the operations 
of his toilet with new life in his 
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veins. ‘*Now for action; now 
for victory; now for the fairest 
prize in Christendom,” he cried, 
gaily ; ‘‘ in one word, now for Rosa- 
mund. Would that I could fly to 
her on the wings of love and the 
morning; but as that cannot be, 
at any rate I will get through 
every single thing that has to be 
done by three o’clock, put all in 
order, and be. off then to strike 
while the iron’s hot,—and if I am 
not an engaged man by this time 
to-morrow, I know whose fault it 
will not be.” 

So cogitating, with the prompti- 
tude and despatch which character- 
ised all his actions, he proceeded 
vigorously, and was soon hearing 
reports, examining papers, and giv- 
ing audiences, as though solely and 
exclusively occupied by the busi- 
ness and routine of military life. 

Somewhere about the same hour, 
another conversation, in effect 
somewhat similar to that above 
narrated, and of fully as much im- 
portance to our story, was being 
carried on within a few miles of 
Longminster. 

Rosamund had walked over early 
to the Abbey—for what reason she 
herself best knew—and had fcund 
her aunt alone. 

‘*Nobody but me, my love,” 
said Lady Julia, briskly. ‘‘ Hart- 
land will be in presently, for he 
has been gone some time. He 
started directly after breakfast to 
ride over to Longminster ;_ he likes 
an early ride, you know, and he 
and I are both early people”’ (she 
had been the latest in the world, 
till Hartland’s Indian habits had 
reformed her), ‘‘so he thought he 
would go 4nd inquire after Major 
Gilbert this morning.’ 

‘«Is he gone there?” said Rosa- 
mund, sparkling up. 

** Yes. You will hear the re- 
port, if you wait till he returns, 
though I daresay your mother 
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will send also.’’ It was character- 
istic that she said ‘‘ your mother,’’ 
not ‘‘ your father’’; that no one 
ever thought cf any other person 
than Lady Caroline doing any- 
thing at King’s Common. 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps. But 
I think—I daresay he will come 
tous,” said Rosamund, shyly. 

‘¢And oh, my dear, what a fuss 
you will make about him if he 
does !—and so you ought. The 
dear little boy also—not but what 
he is the worst boy in the Sun- 
day-school; but then this will be 
a lesson to him. And to think of 
that good, kind, wonderful Major 
Gilbert risking his far more valu- 
able life—well, perhaps I ought 
not to say more valuable, only it 
really is, you know. And just 
think what it would have been if 
the one had been given for the 
other! Terrible, quite terrible. 
Oh, it was a splendid, a daring 
act! I feel quite proud, quite 
elated by such a thing having been 
done at King’s Common. It was 
a mercy all of you were there.” 

‘« Not that we did any good.” 

‘*] mean that your brave, noble 
Major Gilbert was. How I wish 
I had been with you! And yet 
it would have been too horrible. 
None of you went to the pool ?”’ 

‘*No. Mamma would not let 
us.” 

‘¢But you saw him—you spoke 
to him afterwards? I could envy 
you to have had such a hero 
among you. I, too, must add my 
word. You say he will come over 
to-day?”’ 

‘*] don’t know. 
Aunt Julia?”’ 

* «Well, my love?”’ 

‘‘Did Hartland—did he speak as 
if—was he—what did he tell you 
about it all?”’ : 

‘¢Oh, my dear, you never heard 
anything like it. I told him he 
was really eloquent. 


I think so. 
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who is usually so composed—you 
know him, Rosamund—Hartland 
is not an enthusiastic person ; 
now, is he?”’ . 

‘Certainly not, Aunt Julia.’’ 

‘*Would you have believed he 
could be carried away?’’ 

‘Well, no—I don’t know. I 
almost think I could, if—if the 
occasion warranted it.’’ 

‘¢ You have never seen him so, I 
am sure ?”’ 

‘*No.” 

‘You are turning something 
over in your mind, Rosamund. 
Ah, well, I daresay you are right. 
Young people are sharper-sighted 
than old ones, and I daresay you 
understand Hartland; but, how- 
ever, J was surprised. It did my 
heart good to listen.’ 

‘¢ He—I suppose he thought it a 
fine thing to do?”’ 

‘He said he had never seen 
a finer. The coolness, the judg- 
ment that Major Gilbert displayed 
were beyond everything. His 
calm facing of a horrid death,” 
proceeded Lady Julia, with inef- 
fable enjoyment, ‘‘ was what struck 
Hartland most: his knowledge that 
if the boy saw him he would seize 
and drag him down—my dear, you 
are changing colour, I ought not 
to have said it; but now that all 
is happily over . 

‘«Qh yes,’”’ said Rosamund, with 
a struggling smile, ‘‘ all is happily 
over—in that way. But—but, 
dear auntie, don’t you know that 
there is still—that Major Gil- 
bert——”’ 

——‘‘ Why, dear me! yes, I re- 
member now, to besure,”’ cried Lady 
Julia, with a sudden sense of en- 
lightenment, —‘‘I remember of 
course, my dear child, to what you 
refer ; but surely you are not troub- 
ling about that? ‘There was a little 
scene, because your mamma did 
not fancy your new acquaintance, 
and you felt that she had been 
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rather ungracious; was not that 
it? Oh, but after this, there need 
be no fear. The regiment is soon 
going away; and for the few times 
she need meet Major Gilbert-———’’ 

——‘* Aunt Julia——_” 

‘* Well, love? ’”’ : 

‘¢ Why should it be only a few 
times?” 

‘¢ There cannot be many more 
meetings. The summer is over, 
and the winter gaities never begin 
much before Christmas. I under- 
stand that Major Gilbert will be 
gone by that time.” 

‘*You think he will go without 
—a word?” 

‘* A word, my dear?’”’ 

‘«That he—that we—that he 
and I Ss 

‘¢ That he and you?’’ murmured 
Lady Julia, still in bewilderment ; 
but then suddenly she almost 
shrieked, as if a thunderbolt had 
struck her, ‘‘ That he and you?”’ 

Then Rosamund held up her 
head. 

‘¢ Yes, aunt, you know now what 
Imean. AMe—and—J.” 

For a moment there was not 
another word spoken. The over- 
whelming revelation, the heaving 
bosom of the defiant girl—for it 
was again Rosamund, up in arms, 
who spoke—were too much for the 
unfortunate recipient of her con- 
fidence, and Lady Julia sank into 
a chair, her eyes starting from her 
head. 

‘¢ He—and—you,”’ she repeat- 
ed at last, ‘‘ I—I, why, Rosamund, 
I am dreaming, I am deaf, — 
surely I am deaf or dreaming,” 
putting her hand to her brow; 
‘‘surely, surely,—oh, dear me, 
dear me!’’—a pause; then all at 
once broke forth the torrent, ‘I 
cannot believe it, I cannot believe 
it! It would be too dreadful. 
Oh, my dear, dear, dearest niece, 
you cannot, oh, you must not mean 
that—not that, anything but shaft, 














my own Rosamund ; oh, you shall 
not be urged or pressed to marry 
any one; only, my darling, wait ; 
only wait, and do not, do not think 
of this terrible, foolish idea again.” 

‘* Foolish idea!’’ cried Rosa- 
mund, with a flash. Every in- 
judicious syllable was a rivet in 
her resolution. 

‘* My dear, I did not mean that. 
No, you are not to be blamed. It 
is not foolish, it is only natural ; 
you see him with this halo of glory 
round his head——”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense,’’ said Rosamund, 
angrily. ‘‘ You talk, aunt, as if I 
were a child.”’ 

‘«« But, my dear, my darling, what 
else are you? Who are you, to 
judge for yourself, and to know 
what is best for you? And though 
Major Gilbert is brave and noble, 
still—oh, dear, how to say it? 
Oh, my child, think of your poor 
mother and all of us. Could he 
ever become one of the family?” 
pleaded the poor lady, with gro- 
tesque pathos; ‘‘ could we ever call 
him by his name? Could he come 
and go among ourselves, and take 
his place? ”’ 

** Of course he could.” 

‘‘I am making you angry, my 
poor dear; and heaven knows 
that is the last thing I wish to do,”’ 
wailed poor Lady Julia, clasping 
her hands in an agony of perplexity 
and despair; ‘‘I have no tact, no 
sense. To go and take you up 
seriously, when after all ”” with 
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a happy thought, ‘after all, I 
daresay you did not above half 
mean what you said, Rosamund. 
I have been precipitate, as usual, 
carried away by my own silly 
fancies, have I not? Say that I 
have, love—come ; tell Aunt Julia 
she is an old goosey, as she always 
was, and we will forget it all. 
Come, dear Rosamund,’’ holding 
out a trembling hand. ‘‘ What? 
. Oh, take it, darling, take it ! 
Rosamund . po Pe 
But, my child, you know nothing, 
utterly, absolutely nothing of this 
man; you have only met him at 
a few summer parties, you have 
danced once or twice together at a 
ball; oh, you do not, you cannot 
care for him, not as you would care 
for—well, well, you ¢himk you do. 
You do not youself see that this 
is not—that this is only what-we 
all feel for a brave, gallant hero; 
I am sure your mother and I, and 
every one of us, we all feel the 
same—an immense admiration and 
gratitude, and—and—everything 
else for “Major Gilbert as Billy 
Barley’s deliverer, and an honoured 
guest, and Hartland’s friend, and 
—anything, yes, anything but ¢ha¢. 
And you, dearest child, you cannot 
think of him either in any other 
light? You cannot possibly ima- 
gine that you love him?” A 
pause. Then springing to her 
feet, ‘Good heavens! Rosamund, 

you would not marry the man?” 
‘¢ But I would,’’ said Rosamund. 


CHAPTER XV.—HE WAS THE SYMBOL OF HER TRIUMPH. 


ee Half the I am never crost, 
f the pleasure will be lost. 
Lovers may of course complain 
Of their trouble and their pain ; 
But if pain and trouble cease. 
Love without it would not please.’’ 
—ANON. 


Right or wrong, wise or foolish, 


said she would do a thing, that 


jf Lady Caroline’s daughter had thing would she do; and thus it 
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came to pass, that the happy 
major had the happiness of re- 
porting his happiness home, by 
that very evening’s post. 

The letter went in Mr Liscard’s 
own post-bag, and was written at 
Lady Caroline’s own davenport. 

She was up-stairs, poor lady, 
dressing for dinner—that dinner 
to which Gilbert had at last made 
good many intentions of stopping, 
and it was well indeed she was 
so, as she was thus saved knowing 
the insult that was being added 
to her injury. 

‘¢ May I write here?” inquired 
the now privileged guest, seating 
himself easily in the well-known, 
well-detested chair, and thinking, 
as he did so, how some day, but 
not just yet, he would have a laugh 
with his betrothed over the light 
in which it had hitherto been re- 
garded by him. ‘‘I want just to 
send my old pater a line,” he 
added ; ‘‘he is expecting it.”’ 

‘*Is he?”’ Rosamund was stand- 
ing Ly, triumphant and successful. 
The great ordeal had been gone 
through, and she had carried the 
day in the very teeth of bitter 
opposition and reproach. 

Her mother had been made to 
yield, her.father had unexpectedly 
stood forward on her side, and 
her lover had shown himself bold 
and resolute, and had furthermore 
justified his being so. The few 
words which she had overheard 
passing between her parents sub- 
sequently had been music to her 
ear. ‘* The settlement will be ex- 


ceptionally handsome, and the 


position perfectly suitable. We 
should be absolute fools to refuse,”’ 
had been uttered in her father’s 
tones with an energy to which no 
one was less accustomed than his 
wife, and perhaps it was in conse- 
quence- of this that her reply, 
‘‘The thing is done. You have 
given your consent,’’ was mut 
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tered in lower and more uncertain 
accents than was usual on her 
part. She had then been silent 
for a long time, and Rosamund 
had run away rejoicing. 

She stood rejoicing now by 
Gilbert’s side. 

He was in her eyes the symbol 
of her victory. For him she had 
battled and won, and she was 
proud of her prize. His heroism 
of the previous day was still in- 
vesting him with its glory, added 
to which here he was, such a fine, 
big, handsome fellow, that it was, 
in itself something to call such a 
man all her own. 

And then he loved her. And 
Rosamund had never been loved 
before. It was a new and wonder- 
ful experience. 

‘*Why, you see, I’m a dutiful 
son,’’ explained Gilbert, truthfully 
enough, ‘‘and,’’ he added, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ moreover, I am a depend- 
ent one. You understand that, 
eh, Rosamund ?’”’ 

She had been ‘‘ Rosamund’’ for 
fully two hours now. 

‘*Oh yes.’’ Not that she did, 
or heard, but it would have been 
‘Oh yes” to anything at the 
moment. 

**T could not have spoken to 
your father without first consult- 
ing mine. I had to show I was 
not exactly a pauper, you know,”’ 
said Gilbert, smiling complacently. 

(‘* The settlement exceptionally 
handsome,’’ quoth Rosamund, in- 
ternally, and was pleased that he 
had so acquitted herself; but for 
her own part she would almost 
have preferred poverty. Romantic 
eighteen not infrequently does. ) 

‘«They will all be immensely 
pleased,”” continued the _ writer, 
opening the paper - and - envelope 
case, and proceeding to rummage 
through its contents. 

**Are you looking for any- 
thing?’’ inquired she. 
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He was, in the hope of turning 
up a sheet with a coroneted stamp ; 
for not being learned in such lore, 
he could not help thinking the 
august Lady Caroline must be 
entitled to such. 

‘« Is that paper not right?’’ ques- 
tioned Rosamund, solicitously. ‘I 
am afraid it is rather a small size. 
Mamma never writes on any but 
the smallest paper, and no one 
else uses her davenport. This is 
her especial davenport, you know. 
There is every kind of paper on 
the library table. Would you not 
rather-——? 

But he would not rather at all. 

It took his fancy amazingly thus 
to set his foot, as it were, on the 
neck of his enemy at the very out- 
set of his career, and he protested 
that the smallest-sized paper in 
the world would do for all that 
was required. . 

Then she had to send her mes- 
sage, and that in her own hand; 
and she found it strangely pleasant 
to have the ‘‘ little hand ’’—which, 
by the way, was not particularly 
little, and had never been noticed 
before—kissed and admired, and 
the writing itself praised—though 
it was about as bad as a well-edu- 
cated young lady’s very best copy- 
book handwriting usually is. 

Gilbert, like a true gallant, was 
in love with his fair at all points, 
and stuck at nothing. Neither 
black nor golden hair had, he 
vowed, any attractions for him ; 
nothing but brown—warm, red, 
waving brown (passing his hand 
over the brown in question)— 
could ever command his homage. 
Tall women he detested ; likewise 
short, broad, stumpy ones. Rosa- 
mund’s height was _ perfection. 
Likewise were her eyes, nose, and 
mouth perfection; likewise were 
her beautiful voice and ringing 
laugh; likewise, moreover, was 
her dancing, and her running, and 
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her riding—to listen to him was 
like drinking one long, deep, per- 
fumed, intoxicating draught. 

At last she got away, scarce 
knowing what ground she stood 
upon; how she felt; where, or 
what she was. 

In her hand were the flowers he 
had bidden her wear ; her ear rang 
with his sweet flatteries; and her 
cheek was flushed with his kisses. 

What a day it had been! She 
was trembling all over with ex- 
citement ; thoughts, recollections, 
hopes and wishes whirling tumult- 
uously through her brain; gleeful 
anticipations, making all the fu- 
ture dance before her vision; 
while even the present was far, 
far beyond anything the past had 
ever been. 

What was now to her the dul- 
ness, the grimness, the oppression 
of that endless routine, which had 
seemed as if it must go on for 
ever and ever in that house? 
What were the rules, and restric- 
tions, and debates, and cogitations 
over every trifle, and difficulties 
over the making of every new 
acquaintance, and prohibitions in 
which Lady Caroline delighted ? 

She .was about to flee them all. 
The yearnings of her soul were to 
be satisfied at last. | Emancipa- 
tion was at hand. 

What though she must now 
speed like lightning through a 
toilet delayed to the last minute? 
Anything, put on anyhow, would 
look well on such a night. Little 
Esther, the handmaiden, understood 
very distinctly the hurry and the 
frolic of such a dressing, and par- 
ticipated heart and soul. 

All the household were Gilbert’s 
adherents. If they thought at all 
of Lord Hartland, the other eli- 
gible bachelor, it was to conjecture 
that he was not yet ripe for matri- 
mony, but that he would, in all 
probability, one day bring home a 
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titled dame, who would reinstate 
his fortunes, and enable him to 
fill Lady Julia’s place when Lady 
Julia should be no longer there. 

That day, all devoutly hoped, 
would be long in coming. 

For good Julia was greatly be- 
loved, and her summer treats and 
winter festivals, her gifts, her char- 
ities, her indulgence, and her easy 
rule, were appreciated scarcely less 
at King’s Common than at the 
Abbey itself. 

So my lord was not to wed just 
yet. That being settled, Major 
Gilbert was a fine suitor for Miss 
Rosamund ; and his being in her 
lady-mother’s black books rather 
added to his popularity than di- 
minished it. He had precisely the 
sort of jovial authoritative air 
which most tells with inferiors ; 
he was liberal with his money ; and 
he gave himself no airs. Added 
to which, it was a treat to see him 
riding at the head of his men 
through the streets of Longmin- 
ster ; and a comely corporal, spank- 
ing over now and again, in full 
uniform, with a note or a message, 
and an important notion of the offi- 
cer who had despatched it—all 
went into the same scale. 

It stood to reason that the rescue 
of Billy Barley placed the already 
well-disposed hearts of all at Gil- 
bert’s feet. 

‘« Do-be quick, Esther. 
the five-minutes gong.”’ 

‘(If you jump about like that, 
miss, I can’t find the fastenings.”’ 

‘« Skip one or two. No one will 
be the wiser.” 

‘«T shall have done in a minute, 
miss.”’ 

‘How nicely this frock fits, 
Esther !”’ 

‘*] thought you had complained 
of the shoulder-straps, Miss Rosa- 
mund. I had been going to see 
about altering them to-morrow.” 

‘*Never mind troubling about 


There’s 
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them now. I must have been mis- 
taken. They look very well to- 
night.” 
** Do they not cut you, miss ?’’ 
‘*Cut me? No. Orif they do, 

I don’t feel it. Oh, they are all 
right—quite nice, quite comfort- 
able.’’ (‘*And they will not be 
needed long,’ thought the fair 
wearer, with a bounding heart. 
‘¢Soon, soon I shall leave them, 
and all besides, behind me. Oh, 
what a new, new life it will be! 
How delightful, how free, how 
glorious! He says I shall go 
everywhere with him, — travel 
from place to place, see fresh 
sights, and places, and people, at 
every turn. We shall never be in 
the same spot two years running. 
Perhaps we shall be ordered abroad. 
At any rate, he is to take me 
abroad ; and when he gets leave, 
we are to go wandering off shoot- 
ing and fishing in all kinds of wild 
places. How different it will be 
to going about—even if I ever had 
gone about—with papa and mam- 
ma! Then, we should have had 
engaged carriages, and private 
rooms, and all the rest of it. I 
should never have so much as got 
down toa fable @ héte, not I. How 
Frederick would laugh if he knew 
the sort of way we do things! I 
know there has been an idea float- 
ing about lately of a trip next 
summer. A trip? Oh, I can 
guess the sort of trip it would 
have been! Thank you, mamma; 
I’ll leave it for Catherine now, 
if you please. But Frederick 
and I together, what fun we 
will have! He likes fun as well 
as I do. Even now the change 
has begun, for I am to be taken to 
the flower-show after all, and he 
scouted the very idea of our places 
being filled up at the luncheon. 
He said that all his fellows would 
want to see me, and be introduced. 
What fun! How grand I shall 
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feel! Some of the officers are 
married already; but I, as the 
major’s wife, will take precedence 
of them all, for the colonel is not 
here. The idea of mamma~ and 
Aunt Julia not seeing all this in 
their absurd infatuation about 
Hartland! I hope their eyes are 
opened at last. Why, Hartland 
went over on purpose to give his 
support to Frederick—at least I 
am sure he did. Frederick said 
he was so very kind about it. 
Frederick said 

‘*Miss Rosamund, you will 
never be finished if you don’t 
stand still a moment.”’ 

«¢ Oh yes, yes, yes. Yes, Esther, 
I shall,—I will,—I am _ finished. 
There’s a good Esther. What? 
Have I not washed my hands yet? 
Oh, this nice hot water,’”’ plunging 
in the round dimpled arms, ‘oh 
—how—nice! The second gong! 





Dear me! Dear me! Coming— 
coming—coming. My little gold 
locket, Esther. Oh, not that 


stupid old thing. The tiny one 
with the ruby, and the thin gold 
band for the neck. There, that’s 
it,” bending her neck to have the 
clasp fastened. ‘‘ There now, I’m 
off.” And light as a swallow she 
skimmed down the broad oaken 
staircase, just as Major Gilbert ap- 
peared in the hall from another set 
of chambers. — 

He caught her in his arms—and 
Lady Caroline saw it. 

They did not know she was 
there, and no one ever knew why 
she had been there, but there she 
was. Slowly making her way 
across the ante-room, whose door 
stood always open—a way she had 
never been known to take before, 
since it was a distinct round from 
her own dressing-room — Lady 
Caroline had been arrested by 
sounds from without, and turning 
round to seek the cause, she was 
an involuntary beholder of a spec- 
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tacle which made every vein 
tingle. 
There was Rosamund, her beauti- 


‘ful, brilliant young daughter, her 


wild, half-blown rosebud, the one 
human being who had stirred a 
spark of natural feeling in her 
cold and selfish nature, for whom 
in her heart she had prognosticated 
a gorgeous destiny, and mapped out 
what that destiny should be—and 
there, holding her in his embrace, 


‘was the man who had frustrated 


her hopes and set her will at de- 
fiance ! 

Poor Gilbert! Little did he 
know the agony he was inflicting. 
His affectionate, exulting, monop- 
olising attitude ought perhaps to 
have been kept for another and a 
more secluded. spot ; but still, he 
might have been forgiven, or at 
least Lady Caroline might have 
turned away her eyes. She did 
neither. With deliberate tread 
she advanced to the doorway, and 
like the knell of doom sounded 
her leaden accents, ‘‘ Rosamund, I 
want you.” 

Gilbert’s arms fell by his side; 
Rosamund almost spurted from 
his embrace; and both flushed 
with vexation. 

‘«Pray remember,’’ said Lady 
Caroline, loud enough for each 
offender to hear, ‘‘ that there are 
others in this house beside your- 
selves. Do not let this occur 
again !’’ and the chill measured 
tones seemed to clank like a 
prison chain round the bright free 
moment gone before. 

‘*Could mamma ever have been 
young? Could she ever have been 
loved ?’”’ muttered the now xum- 
bled and indignant girl, following 
her parent with sullen, shamefaced 
steps, and not even reassured by 
the presence of her fellow-criminal ; 
** how unkind, how cruel of her to- 
night of all nights, to speak to me 
like that! And I had really been 
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feeling sorry for her ; I had meant 
to win her round; I had thought 
the worst was past. Oh, if mamma 
is going to be like that, how it 
will spoil everything for the pres- 
ent. I wonder how she can—I do 
wonder how she ¢an /”’ 

She looked at her mother. 
What a_ worn, fretted, wrinkled 
‘face was that! A.spasm seemed 
to cross the brow and contract the 
corners of the mouth as she took 
the arm which Gilbert could not 
choose but offer, subsequently. 
Not a single word did she address 
to him. She could not. It was 
.as if the power of controlling or 
disguising her feelings were gone, 
_ All were against her — her hus- 
band, her daughter, her guest, the 
very servants who stood behind 
her chair, and they had over- 
borne her by their weight ; but 
such was still her power that they 
were awed and uneasy in her 
presence. The greatness of her 
affliction subdued their joy. The 
gloom upon her brow was harder 
to withstand than any open frown. 

In vain did the combined forces 
struggle for serenity, for cheerful- 
ness, and ease. The dancing light 
in Rosamund’s eyes died out com- 
pletely ere the terrible meal was 
over; and long, long before the 
last dish had gone its round, her 
lover had given up attempting 
conciliation. 

Of the three, the one who faced 
her ladyship from his seat at the 
bottom of the table was the least 
concerned. Mr Liscard had as- 
serted himself for once like a wise 
man, and from that wisdom-point 
he did not mean to budge—but, 
having done so much, he had no 
notion of bestirring himself fur- 
ther. The young people might 


smooth their own path, for him. 
They had his sanction for treading 
it together, but his sanction and 
his support were two very differ- 
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ent things; and he .did not, if the 
truth were told, find that he cared 
very particularly whether his sup- 
port were needed or not. It had 
suited his notions of selfish ease to 
permit his daughter to choose her 
own lot, and as the lot chosen 
would effectually take her off his 
hands, it was next to nothing to 
him whether the way to it were 
set with thorns or roses. If Lady 
Caroline made herself unbearable, 
it was but hastening the wedding- 
day, and he could endure that ; 
his principal reflection being, as we 
have seen, that for a man with 
twelve children, the having one of 
them creditably, comfortably, and 
completely disposed of was too 
good a thing to be despised. 

Even the mother’s rage and dis- 
appointment were more respectable 
than the father’s callous indiffer- 
ence. 

‘*«T suppose we must not slip off 
anywhere by ourselves, must we ?’’ 
whispered Gilbert, when at length 
the wearisome repast was over, 
and the party had reassembled as 
lugubrious as before in the draw- 
ing-room. He really felt as if he 
must escape the tainted atmos- 
phere, poor fellow ; it choked him, 
stranglea him, unnerved and be- 
wildered him. He had not ex- 
pected it. With some pardonable 
self-complacency he had anticipat- 
ed a little surprise, and a con- 
siderable relenting on Lady Caro- 
line’s part, once he had made his 
offer with its appropriate accom- 
paniments ; and that, instead of 
this, he should be met with not 
only increased acerbity of coun- 
tenance, but with the addition of a 
silence so profound, so hopeless, 
and so impenetrable, that all 
seemed to quail before it, was 
discomfiting beyond measure. 

He would not, however, suffer 
himself to be quite snuffed out. 
If he durst not speak to his love, 
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nor touch her, nor hardly look at 
her before her jailer, he would 
make a shift to evade the jailer’s 
watchfulness. ‘‘ What do you 
say? Can we run off? To the 
library, or somewhere ?”’ he sug- 
gested, accordingly. 

The pair were by the piano, to 
which Rosamund _ had betaken her- 
self, under the pretext of arranging 
some music, on the opening of the 
dining-room door, and the approach 
of her father and lover. It was, 
she well knew, the farthest spot 
to which she might go, away from 
that motionless figure on the large, 
solemn sofa at the other end. 

‘¢ Ts net this far enough ?’’ and 
she glanced round, with a smile. 

‘*By Jove! no. I should just 
say not. I have so much to say 
to you.”’ 

‘« Have you?’”’ 

‘*May I come over early to- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh yes—to luncheon.”’ 

‘* Not till luncheon ?” 

‘¢Mamma does not care for 
visitors before then, you know.”’ 

‘¢ But I don’t come to see ‘ mam- 
ma,’”’. protested Gilbert, laugh- 
ing ; ‘‘I should never think of in- 
truding upon ‘ mamma’ at all,”’ he 
added, maliciously. ‘* You could 
meet me outside, couldn't you?” 

‘Perhaps I could—at least I 
think so — if —if,’’ said Rosa- 
mund, with another hurried glance 
round—for after all, she was but 
a simple girl, and all unversed in 
the pretty ways of our modern 
belles—‘‘ if mamma does not mind; 
but I think she would perhaps 
rather you came to the house.”’ 
She could stand up and defy her 
mother to her face, but she would 
never deceive her, she would not 
put out her foot by a single step 
on a slippery way. 

Gilbert, looking at her, saw this, 
and in his heart approved. (‘‘ Jolly 
good little creature,’’ he thought. 
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‘* No underhand tricks about her. | 
She did not even see that I meant 
to propose she should hold her 
tongue, so I'll hold my own now.’’) 

‘* Well, ask mamma; and say I 
am coming to take you for a walk, 
or something,”’ he suggested, good- 


humouredly. ‘‘ She cannot object 
to that, surely ?”’ 

‘Oh no. But, Major Gil- 
bert——’’ 


——‘‘ Major Gilbert ! I say !” 

‘*What is it?’’ quoth Miss In- 
nocent, saucily. 

‘« « Major Gilbert’ indeed! And 
didn’t I make you say the other 
three times running, before I would, 
let you off this afternoon ?”’ 

‘Oh, but give me time, just a 
few days’ time,’’ with a glad little 
laugh ;. ‘‘ this has come about so 
quickly; and I hardly know—I 
don’t know how I feel at all to- 
night.”’ 

‘« Why, that is just what I want 
to teach you,’’ cried Gilbert, who 
was not inclined to begin the lesson 
under surveillance ; ‘‘ but how on 
earth am I ever to do it if we 
are to be always like this, in the 
middle of everybody? I wish you 
could see some of the houses I 
go to; they have regular mischief 
rooms——call them mischief rooms 
—which the girls and boys go off 
to, when they want to get out of 
the way, you know. Have their 
own little games, you know. I 
used to be rather a hand at that 
sort of thing myself,—but it was 
all by way of joke,—I only did it 
because others did. I never really 
cared for any girl until x 
‘¢QOh, take care!’ Rosa- 
mund involuntarily stepped back 
a pace, with reddening brow. In 
his earnestness -he had overlooked 
the men-servants, who, with the 
tea and coffee trays, were at his 
elbow, and she felt at the moment 
that, much as he might have to 
teach her, she had also something 
























to teach him. 
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He must learn to 
have more regard for appearances. 

She now proposed music, hastily. 
«J will ask mamma if*she would 
not like a song,” she suggested, 
crossing the room; but Gilbert 
was nearly sure that the request, 
which was presently brought back, 
had never emanated from Lady 
Caroline. Her reception of the 
timid overture, her averted head, 
and the stubborn immobility of 
her form, were all rightly inter- 
preted by him; it was possible 
that she had spoken—he did not 
think she had done as much—but 
she might ; if so, however, he could 
have sworn that nothing but a 
withering permission to do as she 
chose had been accorded the peti- 
tioner. 

‘¢ Treats my little girl as if she 
were the dirt of the earth,’’ mut- 
tered the incensed lover to himself. 
“And to-night, too, when one 
would think a mother with any 
feeling at all—but she hasn’t a 
particle. People say she is proud 
of Rosamund, but I’ll be hanged 
if I see the force of such pride! 
She has astonished even me, has 
that woman, though I did think 
i knew her by this time. Who 
would have believed that she could 
mean to keep up her vile animosity 
even now? Well, if it comes to.a 
tug of war, she’ll get the worst of 
it; so look out, old lady. I must 
knuckle under for the present, but 
by-and-by, Lady Caroline, by-and- 


by——’ and _he sat down to the 
piano. 

‘“‘Can I have a little more 
light ?”’ 


Rosamund turned to the nearest 
attendant. ‘Another pair of can- 
dies, William, please.’ 

‘That pair on the mantelpiece, 
that will do,’ amended Gilbert, 
accustomed ‘to order things as he 
would; ‘‘here, bring those, will 
you ?”’ 
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‘‘I think mamma likes to have 
a pair there,’ said Rosamund, 
gently. ‘‘ William will bring some 
more in a minute.’’ Unconsciously 
he had been on the eve of violating 
one of the greater proprieties of 
the place,—he had. desired to dis- 
arrange the furniture without so 
much as a reference to its liege 
lady. 

But the sea-song was heard at 
last, nevertheless; and one person 
present, at all events, enjoyed hear- 
ing it; and hearing it for the first 
time. Mr Liscard had an ear for, 
and a love of music, and he now 
felt that he had never been better 
nor less troublesomely entertained. 
The deadly dulness of his usual 
home-evenings made the present 
welcome contrast felt the more. 
He was not required to say any- 
thing, nor to do anything; he 
could spread himself out in his 
low chair, con his scientific jour- 
nals by the light of the shaded 
lamp at his elbow; and the melo- 
dious strains of the distant singer, 
so far from disturbing his comfort, 
acted as an agreeable sedative. 

He was really sorry when at 
length they ceased, and Gilbert 
rose to go. 

It struck him that a son-in-law 
who could thus provide his own 
entertainment would be rather an 
acquisition to the party than other- 
wise ; and as he roused himself to 
wish a cordial ‘‘ good night,’’ it was 
with no disapproval that he beheld 
the tall figure turn its broad back 
on him and Lady Caroline alike, 
as both Rosamund’s hands were 
held fast in those of her lover. 

Rosamund’s papa charitably put 
out his lamp. That gave him some- 
thing to do, and he had a weakness 
for economising light—the only 
economy he ever practised. He 
now busied himself getting his 
fingers under the shade, turning 
round the button, and peering over 
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the funnel to see if all were right ; 
and even when the manceuvre was 
over, he did not immediately 
obtrude himself upon the young 
couple. It made him almost angry 
to see his wife, drawn up to her 
full height, loom portentously forth 
from her seclusion ere anything 
more could pass ; and he had never 
in his life been so near snubbing 
her ladyship in public, as when 


she bade him ring the bell the 
next moment. 

The bell was to be rung, for 
Major Gilbert to be shown out; 
and the tone in which Lady Caro- 
line desired that such should be 
done, might have fittingly con- 
veyed a command for his never 
being shown in again. 

He never was shown in again— 
to her. 


CHAPTER XVI,—“ YOU CAN’T MEAN 7HAT?”’ 


“« Chances strange, 
Disastrous accidents, and change 


Come to us all; 


Even in the most exalted state, 
Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate; 
The strongest fall,” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


‘¢Fine old place, but a shade 
sepulchral,’’ quoth Major Gilbert 
to himself, as he stood on the door- 
step at King’s Common the follow- 
ing morning, awaiting a response 
to hissummons. ‘‘ Rows of closed 
windows ain’t lively. I suppose 
there are windows open somewhere 
about the house, but it is a pity 
they don’t show in front. Lord! 
how can people get on without 
fresh air, and on a day like this, 
too?’’—for a soft and balmy south 
wind was gently fanning the tree- 
tops; and the closed windows, 
which had, moreover, their blinds 
drawn uncompromisingly down, 
certainly did seem to have an 
unreasonable ill-will against it. 
‘¢ What a time they are in answer- 
ing !”’ cried he next, with a lover’s 
impatience. But the next moment 
the door was noiselessly opened. 

‘¢Any one at home?” 

He had made up his mind that 
he would not ask for Lady Caro- 
line. If Lady Caroline chose to 
see him, and to be civil to him, 
well and good; he would make an 
effort to be civil in return, and 
preserve, in so far as he could, a 


decent appearance of having noth- 
ing to resent and forgive—but he 
was not going to be the one to 
make the advance. Whether she 
were in or out on this morning 
should not matter to him an iota. 

During the previous evening he 
had realised that if he ever meant 
to hold his own with his future 
mother-in-law—and this he most 
distinctly did mean—he must not 
lose a moment. He must get his 
hand in at once, brace himself per- 
sistently to disregard frowns and 
slights, and treat her ladyship with 
an easy, unconscious indifference 
which he was shrewd enough to 
perceive would be more galling than 
any amount of retaliation. 

He would not be rude, but nei- 
ther would he be vulnerable. He 
would present an impervious front, 
and baffle every attack by appear- 
ing not to perceive it. He would 
not let anything about the dive 
gown obtain the mastery over him. 
Accordingly his ‘‘Any one at 
home ?”’ tripped readily out, and 
seemed to stand in need of no 
reply, for the ‘speaker was on the 
mat within, wiping the mud from 
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his boots—being a man of cleanly 
habits—the next minute; and it 
was not until he had put down his 
hat and stick, and pulled out his 
pocket-handkerchief, and stood 
ready to be preceded across the 
hall, that he perceived something 
unusual about the man who had 
let him in. 

It was a young under-footman 
who had done so, and who now 
stood the picture of awkward, ner- 
vous hesitation, most evidently at 
a loss how to proceed in a moment 
of difficulty. 

‘¢Hey! What’s the matter ?” 
demanded the visitor, stopping 
short in surprise, while half-a- 
dozen conjectures—all unpleasant 
ones—flashed into his brain at 
once. 

Was there going to be any 
trouble ahead? Was yesterday’s 
work capable of being undone to- 
day? Had mischief been brewing 
in the night? Rosamund, what of 
her? Her evident timidity and 
awe of her mother recurred, like 
lightning, to his memory. Had, 
then, that unappeasable woman 
reobtained her wonted rule, and 
already stolen a march upon him, 
sent away his betrothed, locked 
her up, cancelled all promises, and 
ordered the doors to be shut upon 
himself? Had she—could she— 
have dared to do this? 

That something was strangely 
amiss was but too evident, and 
the thing to discover was—what ? 

**We have had a terrible mis- 
fortin in the night, sir.’’ 

Gilbert drew a long breath of 
relief. What was a terrible mis- 
fortune to him? That would cer- 
tainly not have been the fashion 
in which his dismissal would have 
been made known, and on that 
point all his present uneasiness 
and anxiety centred. 

_ Oh, indeed !”’ he said, with 
infinite comfort. ‘* What is it, 
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eh? But never mind; show me 
in, and 1’ll soon hear.”’ 

‘¢J—I—I really don’t know, 
sir; her ladyship, sir——” 

‘¢ Confound it ! let’s have an end 
of this,’’ cried Gilbert, with ex- 
cusable impatience; ‘‘say what 
you have got to say, and have 
done with it. I can’t stop here 
all day while you hum and haw. 
Show me in to Lady Caroline,”’ he 
added, in a sort of desperation, 
and turned towards the inner hall. 

But this was too much. ‘Stop, 
sir, stop!’’ and William stepped 
back a pace; the next moment 
out came the thunderbolt, ‘‘ Her 
ladyship is dead, sir. O Lord!’ 
cried the poor young fellow, rais- 
ing his two hands and letting them 
fall again, to enforce the full im- 
port of his own words. 

‘*Good God!’’ exclaimed Gil- 
bert, glued to where he stood. 
‘¢ Her ladyship is—what?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, sir.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean—but, no, you 
can’t mean that? You don’t mean 
Lady Caroline is—good heavens !’’ 
wiping his brow. ‘‘Eh?—what? 
—eh? Speak out, and speak 
plain, for God’s sake, so that I 
can understand. Did you say 
that Lady Caroline is ?”’ but 
he could not articulate the word 
himself. 

‘¢Found dead in her bed this 
morning, sir. ’*Tis an awful thing, 
sir,’’ and the speaker looked in- 
deed white and scared, for the 
news was scarce cold. ‘‘ They 
thought at first it was a fit, and 
the maids and Mrs Ossory was an 
hour in the room trying what they 
could do to bring her ladyship 
round, but it was no use. And 
now the doctors have just gone, 
and they say she must have been 
dead at the first. Dr Makin 
brought another gentleman with 
him to make sure. You must 
have met them in the drive, sir. 
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They ain’t been gone many 
minutes.”’ 

‘*No. I came the other way. 
But how—what—good heavens! 
I can’t think. I never heard any- 


- thing more awful. Found dead in 


her bed, and she seemed as well as 
any of us only last night! Was 
any reason given? Is she sup- 
posed to have been ill? Have 
they any idea how it was?” 

‘*T heard Mrs Ossory say as 
how her ladyship is supposed to 
have been ailing a long time, sir; 
and Mrs Ossory thinks she often 
noticed that her ladyship was not 
herself at all of late. Mrs Ossory 
thinks that perhaps it was the 
fright on Wednesday— ’’ 

‘*Wednesday ? What — about 
the buy in the stream, do you 
mean? Oh, but Lady Caroline 
was as right as possible long after 
that; though certainly, to be sure 
—hum—ah—she did seem uncom- 
monly silent and out of spirits last 
night. She certainly did that.’ 

*¢ Yes, sir. So Mrs Ossory says, 
sir.”” 

‘« Bless me—I never was so 
shocked in my life!’’ continued 
Gilbert, pulling his long mous- 
tache; and, for once in his life, 
completely at fault in respect of 
his next move. Should he depart 
or remain? He looked at John, 
and John looked at him, irresolu- 
tion upon either face, but the re- 
sult was that they moved solemnly 
across the hall together. 

‘Lady Julia and Lord Hart- 
land is here, sir,’’ whispered the 
man, as he opened the drawing- 
room door; but it did not appear 
that he meant they were in the 
room, for it was empty, as a single 
glance showed. 

Gilbert gazed mutely round. 

‘He was inexpressibly bewildered 
and appalled, but it would be im- 
possible to deny that he experi- 
enced also another sensation, and 


one equally novel to him at the 
moment—he breathed freely. For 
once in his life he heard the handle 
turn in the door, and stepped for- 
ward upon the soft carpet within 
without a qualm; for once he 
advanced from behind the large 
screen which guarded the entrance 
without trepidation; and for the 
first time he looked straight up 
and down, and round and round 
the spacious gloomy apartment. 

That it partook still of Lady 
Caroline at every pore was surely 
natural, yet it struck him as curi- 
ous. He had almost expected to 
see an instantaneous upheaval and 
revulsion ; but there was the daven- 
port, the chair, the piano to whose 
refuge he had on the previous 
evening betaken himself, the pillar 
by which she had bidden him her 
stony ‘‘ good night’’—-that ‘‘ good 
night ’’ to which there would never 
now be a ‘‘ good morrow.” 

Every window was’ darkened, 
and the place was sunk in gloom. 
It occurred to him as a strange 
first thought, that he now knew 
why the outer aspect-of the man- 
sion had struck him as funereal. 

‘*Tt is the most awful thing,” 
he murmured, and stood upright 
in the middle of the floor, not car- 
ing to take a seat. ‘‘ Upon my 
word, I scarcely know how to be- 
lieve it is true. To think that 
only last night she was sitting 
over there, hiding her face behind 
her fan, poor thing; and who 
knows what she was seeking to 
hide besides? For she was one 
of those women who would en- 
dure anything rather than pity; 
and if she was in pain—why, I 
have been a brute to be so hard 
upon her. I wonder if she was in 
pain! I feel ashamed to think of 
it all, if she was. But who was 
ever to know this was going to 
happen? Who would have guessed 
that the poor creature would be 
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dead and gone before another day 
came? Well, I’m glad we parted 
in peace. I am uncommonly glad 
we had had no row of any sort; 
and no one now need ever know 
that she was not over fond of me. 
I must try and forget it myself; 
and, by Jove! I will.’’ 

Then he paused, and took up 
the strain again. 

‘¢There’s her davenport now— 
queer and strange it looks already. 
It was beastly of me to write that 
letter at it last night—-I would 
not touch it with a pair of tongs 
to-day. What can have been the 
matter with her? She did not 
look the subject for heart com- 
plaint. No doubt it was the heart, 
though: and that’ made her more 
snappish than she need have 
been. Certainly she would never 
have been sweet. But nothing 
is so bad for the temper as 
anything wrong with the heart 
...So Hartland’s here. He 
got on better with her than any- 
body did. ... Lady Julia will 
feel it. She’s the right sort, is 
Julia. Lord, what a difference 
between those two! . . . It won’t 
make much odds to the husband. 
Cicero’s and Kant’s stomachs will 
go on all the same... . Our 
marriage will have to wait a bit, 
I suppose. That won’t be such a 
nuisance, as if—as it would have 
been. We shall be able to do 
pretty much as we please now, we 
two. . . . What an _ alteration 
this will make about the whole 
place! No one will know it soon. 
Well, it is ill speaking harm of 
the dead, else I must say ’’—and 
he drew a long broad - chested 
breath---‘*I know how I feel, 
though { wouldn’t put it into 
words for the world.”’ 

His reverie had barely: been 
brought to this appropriate close 
ere the door opened and Lord 
Hartland entered. 
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The two shook hands in si- 
lence. = 

Then Gilbert burst forth im- 
petuously.  ‘* I never had such a 
shock in my life.” 

His companion nodded, and the 
two sat down. 

‘*When did you hear?” asked 
the major, next. 

‘* Directly after breakfast. They 
had been trying to revive her for 
some time then.” 

‘*When do you suppose it took 
place ?”’ 

‘¢ Makin—that’s our doctor--- 
thinks, just before rising. The 
maids say she was still warm when 
they took her in hand, and they 
used all sorts of restoratives at 
once.” 

‘‘ With no effect ?” 

‘‘Oh no: she had been dead 
before they began.’’ 

‘* Was her husband not on the 
spot? Was he no good?” 

‘*Not at all. He was in his 
dressing-room---you know he is an 
early riser—and he thinks now he 
heard her call, but supposed at 
the time she was speaking to her 
maid. She had certainly striven 
to rise, for she was lying half 
across the bed.”’ 

‘* Has--- have you seen Rosa- 
mund?”’ said Gilbert, next. ‘* You 
know it was all settled between 
us yesterday, don’t you? I was 
here till late last night.’’ 

‘¢T heard it was all right,” re- 
plied Lord Hartland, putting out 
his hand quietly. ‘‘ This is rather 
rough on you; but you will help 
to comfort them all, Rosamund 
especially. She is with her aunt 
now.” 

‘¢Shall---do you think I ought 
to go away ?”’ inquired Gilbert, who 
had been asking the same question 
of himself for the last five minutes, 
without being able to answer it to 
his satisfaction. ‘‘Of course I am 
not a relation---I mean one of the 
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family yet, and I should not like 
to intrude if-——”’ 

‘¢Oh no,” said Hartland, with 
a faint smile, ‘it could not be 
called intruding. You have a 
right to stay, and I should say 
my cousin would be disappointed 
if you left. She will see you 
presently.” 

‘«* What is being done ?”’ 

‘The usual things,” and Hart- 
land took up a paper-knife and 
played with it absently. After 
which, the two sat a long time in 
silence, gazing for relief into the 
fire. 

‘‘It is an awful thing,’’ at last 
observed Gilbert. It would be 
wrong to say that he enjoyed the 
awfulness, but certainly he had 
never supposed he could feel so 
easy, so comfortably solemn and 
subdued, as he now did in taking 
free possession of the large arm- 
chair—Mr Liscard’s own evening 
chair—and preparing to bear his 
part in whatever woful contingen- 
cies should arise. What a blessed 
thing it was that he had actu- 
ally spoken, and had had his affair 
settled! Had he delayed a single 
day, it might have been weeks 
before he could with decency have 
come forward; added to which, 
he could have had none of the 
melancholy distinction which he 
now foresaw, in wearing mourning 
for, and attending the obsequies 
of, the great lady. He would even 
have lost the honour of that morn- 
ing’s admission, and the sharing 
of Hartland’ silent watch. 

At present’ there was nothing 
more for either to do but to watch 
and wait. An _ unearthly hush 


? 


pervaded the mansion; only now 
and again a door being closed with 
ostentatious deliberation betrayed 
‘ the presence of other inmates ; the 
servants were in their own wing; 
the children in their equally re- 
mote quarters; and all the other 
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members of the family were gath- 
ered in the upper chambers. 

All, wheresoever assembled, trod 
noiselessly, and spoke below their 
breaths. The reaction had not 
yet begun; and even the very 
little ones in the nursery were 
content with the novelty of being 
supplied with unusual toys and 
sweetmeats, and suffered them- 
selves to be suppressed. 

‘IT suppose the arrangements 
will devolve on you?” said Gil- 
bert, presently. 

‘*T will give any help I can.” 

‘¢ The boys are too young to be 
much good.” 

‘¢And the two eldest are at 
school.’’ 

‘‘ There is no dne, then ?”’ 

‘‘I fancy Mr Liscard will be 
able to express his own wishes; 
and though I have not seen him 
yet, he knows I am here, and can 
send for me when he chooses.”’ 

‘‘The funeral can’t well take 
place before the middle of the 
week.” 

* ie.” 

Then another silence. 

‘‘T am glad I came over early,” 
said Gilbert, nursing his knee re- 
flectively. ‘‘ This happened to be 
an easy day, and I was tempted.’’ 

‘¢ What o’clock is it now ?” 

‘¢ Not twelve yet. I meant to 
have had a walk or drive or some- 
thing, and was here by half-past 
eleven. But now,’’—and he dole- 
fully shook his head. 

At length Rosamund came 
down. 

She had been weeping,’ poor 
child, and at sight of the two 
figures who rose respectfully to 
receive her, tears flowed afresh. 
Until a few hours ago she had 
never known death, and had had 
indeed but little to do with the 
realities of life. So terrible, so 
frightful a jar upon the even tenor 
of her days was not to be at once 
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comprehended, and was scarcely 
to be looked upon but with horror 
and amazement. Her mother 
dead — gone for ever — snatched 
away without a parting word or 
sign! The thing seemed too mon- 
strous for belief; and almost as 
one in a dream, she had clung and 
wept, soothed by Lady Julia’s ex- 
pansive, wholesome, and very real 
sympathetic tribulation. It had 
been an effort to leave her, even 
to come down and meet her lover 
—and yet it had been something 
to have a lover to come to. 

She had heard that Hartland 
was with Gilbert, and had well 
known how quickly the former 
would depart on -her approach ; 
and indeed he had instantly begun 
to consider how best to doso, 
when there was a tap at the door, 
which made all turn their heads. 
A tap at the door—at that door— 
at a door that never was, and never 
was meant to be tapped upon! 

What could it portend ? 

Only a housemaid entering with 
a message. 

‘‘Jane!’’ exclaimed her young 
lady, the moisture frozen on her 
eyelids,—‘‘ Jane /’’ what is the 
meaning of this?”’ 

Jane saw her mistake. In the 
general disarrangement of every- 
thing, it had been agreeable to dis- 
charge an errand which was not 
in her ordinary round of duties, 
and she had felt secure of its pass- 
ing unnoticed. She now looked 
foolish enough. ‘Mr. Badeley is 
out, miss, and William and John 





wasn’t in the servants’ hall nor 
pantry, and m 
‘And you could not fetch 


them ?’’ said Rosamund, in a tone 
that made the girl shrink. ‘‘ How 


dare you? Go this instant, and 
never let such a thing occur again. 
The idea of her presuming!” she 
continued passionately, as the in- 
truder vanished. 


‘¢ Just because 
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—just because—she would as soon 
have thought of flying as doing 
such a thing yesterday. And 
now !’’—and her tears burst forth 
afresh. It had been the first sig- 
nal of the change. 

‘*T had better go and see what 
she came about, however,’’ said 
Hartland, making use of the no- 


tion. ‘*One of us is wanted, 
I imagine.” And he left the 
room. 


All that day he was very little 
to be seen, and yet his presence 
was felt everywhere. 

Insensibly one ard all came to 
lean on him for directions and 
suggestions, for Major Gilbert was 
still too much of a stranger to 
bear the part he would other- 
wise have done, and it was due to 
Lord Hartland that the principal 
benefit which could have been con- 
ferred on the mourning house 
came to it in the shape of Lady 
Julia, who took up her abode 
there—not altogether to please 
herself—for the first week. 

‘* Rosamund ought to have you 
with her,’’ said Hartland. 

‘* You mean because of her en- 
gagement ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes.”” 

‘‘I did hope—I did hope—-oh, 
my dear Hartland, is it really, ab- 
solutely, irremediably settled? Is 
there no way out of it? Must it 
be? The dear child was always 
so impulsive, so impetuous ; and it 
all happened so rapidly that I had 
a kind of feeling as if this great 
loss might—— ;” and she looked 
wistfully into his face. Somehow 
or other she had fancied that her 
sister dead, might have been able 
to effect what living she had failed 
todo. ‘‘She was so set against it, 
poor, poor dear,’’ she murmured. 

He was silent ; he could not now 
say, as at another time he might 
and would have said, ‘‘unreason- 
ably and foolishly set against it; ”’ 
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but neither would he acquiesce, 
nor hold out hopes which were 
most unlikely to be fulfilled. 

‘*] am sure if the dear child 
wishes me to be here, I will stay,” 
sighed Lady Julia, seeing this, 
‘*but it will be a painful, painful 
thing todo. If indeed you would 
come also?’”’ 

But that he could not do. 

‘« My brother-in-law will not be 
always in his own rooms, will he?’ 
was her next timorous inquiry. 

** Your presence will draw him 
from them sooner than anything 
else.’’ 

‘* And—and—of course I will 
remain if you wish me to do so; 
but I must have my Hannah—or 
no, old Charlotte would be better 
—and some clothes—and oh, dear, 
there will be the mourning to be 
seen to. And all those poor chil- 
dren’s mourning also.” 

‘* You see you are really needed 
here, Aunt Julia.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, well; I don’t 
say I am not,”’ resignedly. 

** Rosamund is too young to see 
to everything.”’ 

**Much, much too young.” 

‘*And she has her own pros- 
pects to think of too.” 

Lady Julia groaned. Then out 
it all came again. ‘‘I cannot like 
this Major Gilbert. I care not 
what he has, or can offer. ' He is 
not worthy of her. He can uever 
become one of us. While you——”’ 

** While I?”’ said Hartland, with 
a smile, as she stopped short. ‘‘ You 
think I should have done better for 
my cousin?’’ he continued, after a 
moment. 

‘‘A hundred thousand times.bet- 
ter. And had he not come across 
her path just now, and had she 
not, as it were, been driven to him 
by—oh, I know, I see how it was. 
But for that, she could, she would, 
she must have loved you!” 

Was it fancy, or did she see a 


strange expression pass over his 
face as she spoke ? 

He did not answer her. He did 
not speak again for some time. 

At length he roused himself ab- 
ruptly, as was his wont after con- 
cluding a matter in his own mind. 
‘¢Look here, aunt: it is not for 
me to dictate to you, but I will 
tell you plainly what my own feel- 
ings are about Major Gilbert. It 
is nothing to me, and ought to be 
nothing, that, as a companion, he 
is not strictly to my taste.. He 
does not suit me; but what of 
that? It appears he suits Rosa- 
mund ; and it is surely better that 
she should marry a man made of 
good sterling stuff, even although 
he be not pre-eminently a gentle- 
man, than a fool with any amount 
of polish on the surface ?’’ 

‘¢But all men are not either 
boors or fools?” plaintively mur- 
mured she. _ 

But she was not to get out her 
say. 
‘‘Tt is useless to expect that 
such a girl as Rosamund will not 
choose for herself,’’ pursued Hart- 
land, looking steadily in front of 
him. ‘‘ Major Gilbert is quite the 
sort of hero to take her fancy.” 

‘* Hero? Qh, I had forgotten !’’ 
and Lady Julia’s eyelids dropped 
again. ‘* Dear, dear! what an age 
ago that seems! Certainly we ought 
not to forget that good deed.”’ 

‘¢Tt has come down to being a 
‘good deed,’ has it ?”’ 

‘¢ But, then, I never dreamed of 
this to follow.’’ 

‘Would that have altered your 
opinion ?”’ 

‘*My opinion is, that he ought 
never to have allowed himself to 
think of entering our family,” 
averred the high-born spinster, 
with sudden asperity. ‘‘I must 
say that I do like people to know 
their places; and I must say, too, 
Hartland, that, knowing all you 
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know, I think it was hardly kind,’”’ 
and her poor voice quavered with 
the unwonted accusation, ‘‘ hardly 
quite fair, or kind of you, to be on 
his side.”’ 

‘¢ My dear aunt, he never asked 
me to be on his side; as a matter 
of fact, I was not—perhaps I am 
not particularly on his side now,— 
but it is nothing to him whether 
Iam orno. He fell in love with 
my cousin, without saying ‘ By 
your leave’ to any one; and it 
was only when it was patent to all 
that she—she cared for him in re- 
turn, that it seemed to me they 
were both being hardly dealt 
with.” 

‘«But you certainly spoke of him 
with admiration the other day?”’ 

‘“*So did you;” and he half 
smiled. 

‘*But you went on after you 
knew of this; after Rosamund had 
sent over the news, last night.” 

‘‘Which at once checkmated 
your enthusiasm. But you see, 
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ma’am, somehow it did not act so 
spontaneously on mine. I admire 
Gilbert as much asI ever did; I 
admire his pluck and nerve, his 
self-reliance and_ self - devotion. 
I think he did a thing that day 
which only a fellow who was in 
many respects — and substantial 
respects—a fine fellow, could have 
done. And I honour Rosamund,’’ 
he added slowly, ‘‘for having the 
courage to see this, and value at his 
true worth, a downright, straight- 
forward soldier, who will do his 
best to make her happy. She is 
above minding his small, trifling 
deficiencies. She sets us all an 
example. I, for one, am resolved 
to profit by it. In the light in 
which she sees her future husband, 
I too will look upon him, and,”’ he 
added emphatically, ‘I will look 
upon him in no other.” 

‘¢ Well, I shall never like him ; 
but I will suffer him,’’ conceded 
the unfortunate Lady Julia, with 
the air of a martyr. 


CHAPTER XVII.—-THE REACTION BEGINS. 


** But some so like to thorns or nettles live, * 
That none for them can, when they perish, grieve.’’ 


No one ever hinted that Lady 
Caroline’s untimely end had any 
connection with her daughter’s 
engagement, although news of the 
two events got abroad at the same 
time. It was not to be supposed 
that her austere nature could have 
been seriously disturbed by ordi- 
nary emotions; and that emotions 
extraordinary had been induced 
was of course a secrét confined to 
the initiated few. But. even the 
home circle at King’s Common, 
and the two who were almost a 
part of it at the Abbey —even 
these, who had been witnesses of 
her discomfiture, and had marked 
its rise and progress, were unaware 
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of the depths to which the iron 
had entered the proud woman’s 
soul. 

They were now ready to feel 
sure that she had been failing for 
some time past, and one could 
adduce one little instance, one 
another, which had not been no- 
ticed at the time, but which, in 
the new light thrown upon every- 
thing, started to memory, and gave 
support to the welcome supposi- 
tion. Lady Julia was happily 
positive that her poor dear suf- 
fering sister had been misjudged 
throughout her life by reason of 
the infirmities caused by this se- 
cret malady; while Rosamund was 
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equally fortunate in her divination 
that her mother’s attitude towards 
Major Gilbert had been the out- 
come of this same internal martyr- 
dom. It had chafed her spirit 
and blinded her vision, causing 
her to look upon everything and 
everybody with jaundiced eyes. 
Poor mamma! And Lady Caroline 
was forgiven and compassionated, 
and reverently made allowance for 
on all hands. 

Gilbert alone in his heart knew 
better. As soon as the first soften- 
ing influences of the shock had 
passed away, and he could dispas- 
sionately look the catastrophe in 
the face, the instinctive conviction 
gained upon him that deep-seated 
mortification, a sense of defeat, 
trouble, and wrath which could 
find no outlet, had hastened her 
ladyship’s demise. The force and 
weight and hopelessness of the evil 
had been more than that proud 
and stubborn spirit could bear; 
and debarred from every source 
of consolation, and consumed with 
a bitterness of disappointment of 
which the world must perceive 
nothing, the moment had been too 
favourable for an insidious malady 
not to seize upon for an attack, 
beneath which she had sunk un- 
resistingly. 

Thus, while Lady Julia, Hart- 
land, Rosamund, and all who were 
charitably disposed towards the 
dead, attributed her mental and 
spiritual shortcomings to a physical 
cause, Gilbert changed the order 
of precedence; and Gilbert was in 
the right. It was—it had been— 
as he thought. 

‘*To think that she should ac- 
tually have gone and died out of 
spite! Upon my word,” quoth he 
to himself, as he sat with lugu- 
brious visage in a mourning-coach 
—‘‘upon my word, we are well quit 
of her.”” And such being his ru- 
mination, it is not to be wondered 
at that he was not quite so happy 
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in his demeanour nor observations 
as he might have been that day. 
Up till then he had got on very 
well; but the funeral over, his 
spirits rose, and do what he would, 
he continually forgot not to be 
cheerful, nor to move about with 
too brisk a step. 

Now, to the youthful Rosamund, 
with all the redundancy of vigorous 
life glowing in her veins, this first 
great check which it had ever met, 
was, from the very fact of its being 
the first, gigantic in the magnitude 
of its proportions. 

We grow on easier terms with 
sorrow as we advance in years. 

But to the very young, the pres- 
ence of a first death is in itself a 
fearful and appalling thing; and 
when, through the advent of the 
grim destroyer, the ruling spirit of 
the place is laid low, and the ir- 
revocable deed makes itself felt in 
all that is said and done, and in 
every circumstance, however slight, 
of daily life, there is apt to be an 
exaggeration of the manifestation 
of woe, a feeling as if it were hard- 
ly right to move, to stir, to occupy 
the dreary hours in any way, to 
open a book unless it be a devout 
one, or broach a topic unless it 
have reference to the passing 
scene. 

Accordingly, the poor child, and 
indeed all ‘the poor children, did 
their best to act up to the pre- 
scribed formula. Catherine, who 
was by nature prone to display, 
flourished her black-edged hand- 
kerchief, drew down the corners 
of her mouth, and settled with 
herself that speech of every kind 
was unbecoming. Dolly, who was 
of another mould, easily affected 
to what her brothers, brother-like, 
denominated ‘‘ blubbering,’’ having 
‘«blubbered ”’ at every point of 
the proceedings, more especially 
as meal-times—being incited there- 
to by an extra performance of her 
sister’s handkerchief — was now 
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able, from sheer weakness, to rain 
tears at nothing. The little ones 
naturally followed the lead thus 
given ; were more unhappy in their 
enforced holiday than they had 
ever been in lesson hours; hated 
the dark house and the drawn- 
down blinds, and construed a gen- 
eral sense of misery and discomfort 
into grief for a mother whom other- 
wise they would hardly have 
missed. 

In sorrow far more real herself, 
their tender-hearted aunt would 
fain have sought to cheer and com- 
fort, but unfortunately she had 
taken a severe cold almost imme- 
diately after her installation at 
King’s Common, lost her voice, 
and been finally obliged to keep to 
bed. Never was a good soul more 
ashamed of herself; and although 
far from being the useless burden, 
by which term she reproached her- 
self, it is certain that the reed on 
which Hartland had meant his 
young cousin to lean, was for the 
nonce a broken one. There was 
now no one to do anything for 
anybody. 

‘‘T never saw more unfortunate 
small fry,’ thought Gilbert, to him- 
self. ‘* It is too bad that noone does 
a thing to sprighten them up ; and 
though they have been bullied and 
trodden down all their lives by a 
woman who ought never to have 
been a mother at all, they are 
taught now to look as if it would 
be a sin ever to smile again be- 
cause she is gone.”’ 

‘¢ Let’s have the children down,”’ 
said he, to Rosamund, suddenly. 

‘¢ Down! ’’ exclaimed she, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘¢ Here, in the drawing-room. I 
daresay they are feeling bad, and 
it was hard on them to be hustled 
out of sight the moment we came 
home from the funeral. Let’s all 
sit round the fire and tell stories, 
9 chirp the poor things up a 
it.’”’ 
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If he had only put the suggest- 
ion differently! She tried to 
think it was kind and thoughtful ; 
but as it now stood, it seemed al- 
most a profanation of the day. 

‘« He never liked poor mamma,”’ 
she said to herself. ‘But still 
Frederick should hardly have 
talked of ‘the funeral’ in that 
tone to me. I daresay he did not 
mean it. I am sure he did not 
know how it sounded; but—I wish 
he had not.” 

‘¢Well, shall I go and fetch 
them ?’’ inquired he, innocently. 

Rosamund hesitated. ‘It is 
not their time for being in the 
drawing-room. I think perhaps 
Miss Penrose would be surprised 
by their being sent for now.”’ 

‘¢Surprised! You don’t mean 
to say they are doing lessons? By 
Jove!” 

‘¢ Certainly not,’”’ said Rosamund 
quickly, while a gleam of displeas- 
ure shot from her eye. ‘*How 
could you suppose it?’’ 

‘I did not suppose it ; I thought 
it hardly credible; but I must say 
I have seen so much that has as- 
tonished me about your mother’s 
ways with the children 2 

——‘‘ Frederick ! ”’ 

He hastened to apologise. ‘It 
is my ignorance, of course, Rosa- 
mund. Why, how is it likely I 
should know? I have never been 
in the way of youngsters. I dare- 
say I should have spoilt them 
awfully if I had.” 

‘¢T am sure you would,”’ rejoined 
she, only half appeased. ‘* And 
of course you cannot understand. 
Children have to be subject to 
rules and hours. It was the same 
with me when I was under Miss 
Penrose ; no one ever said I was 
hardly dealt with.” 

‘¢ The old story of the foxes and 
their tails,’’ quoth he, jocularly. 
‘*As Miss Rosamund Liscard had 
her tail cut short, so must Miss 
Catherine and Miss Dolly, and all 
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the rest of the misses. But come, 
I don’t altogether see it. Why 
should the poor things not have 
better times now dts 

‘¢Oh, don’t,’’ exclaimed Rosa- 
mund, as if he had stung her. 

It was but a little thing; but he 
was always saying, always doing 
such like little things. The night 
before he had hurt her thus. 

The fire had been hot at his 
back, as the three sat at dinner— 
he, she, and his future father-in-law. 
By the side of the fender there 
stood a little screen, one of Lady 
Caroline’s own peculiar little com- 
forts, which had invariably been 
drawn out between her ladyship’s 
chair and the fireplace. It had 
now been left foided reverently. 
No one had dreamed of using it, 
until Gilbert, all unwittingly, had 
risen, spread the leaf as he had 
often seen it spread upon the 
hearth-rug, and resumed his seat. 

She had said nothing, could say 


nothing; but had experienced a 
glow of shame, an undefined sen- 
sation, which was, alas! to prove 
but the faint forerunner of many 
such. 

No one had ever expected from 
the bold soldier refined perceptions 


or quick sensibilities; if Rosa- 
mund had been asked, she would 
probably have answered that 
whether he possessed them or not 
was a matter of indifference to her 
_ —but in the present circumstances 
he was certainly unlucky, since no 
one could have known less how to 
adapt himself to them. 

He now proceeded to blunder 
on. 

‘¢T meant no harm, I am sure,’’ 
he protested ; ‘‘ but you must own 
yourself, my dear girl, that it has 
been a dull day for the poor 
things; and of course they cannot 
settle to anything this afternoon ; 
and bless me! its only three 
o’clock: what ever will they do 
with themselves until tea-time? It 
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is raining hard, so they can’t go 
out and run about.” 

‘«T should think not—to-day.”’ 

‘*Well, I only vex you, so I 
will say no more,”’ rejoined Gilbert, 
good -humouredly. ‘You must 
forgive me, Rosamund, there’s a 
dear little thing,”’ and he put his 
arm round her with something of 
a deprecating embrace ; ‘‘ I am sure 
I am downright sorry ever to have 
mentioned the subject, for I would 
not do anything to annoy you for 
the world.” 

Then all at once the clouds dis- 
persed, the brow cleared, and she 
would herself fetch the brothers 
and sisters, and tell them how kind 
and how good he had been to 
think of them thus in their ad- 
versity. 

No, she would not be put off 
going. She had been stupid, and 
cross, and unkind, and he could 
only show that he forgave her for 
being so, by now letting her be 
herself the messenger to the little 
doleful party in the schoolroom. 
They would, they must be un- 
happy, of course; and poor Miss 
Penrose was doubtless having a 
trying time keeping the peace be- 
tween one and another; it would 
be a real charity to relieve the 
overweighted governess of her 
burden for a time; and away she 
flew, cheered in spite of herself by 
her own restored faith and affec- 
tion, and thinking, poor child, how 
sweet it was to have to own her- 
self wrong, and her master and 
lover right. 

Of course there was astonish- 
ment and rejoicing in the dull, 
dreary room when so welcome and 
so unusual a summons was an- 
nounced. 

Catherine and Dolly, who were 
each severally in disgrace on the 
same count, were pardoned on the 


‘spot; and all were swiftly dis- 


missed in search of soap, and 
water, and brushes, preparatory 
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to so important an event as en- 
tering the drawing-room at that 
hour. 

‘¢ Frederick has sent for you, 
and says he will tell you a story,”’ 
had been the delightful message, 
at which even Catherine had 
brightened up; and Dolly, .every 
tear dried as if by magic, had 
jumped to her feet in ecstasy,— 
so that‘ even the whispered ad- 
monition not to be noisy and not 
to laugh too loud, which the full- 
grown sister thought it incumbent 
on her to add, scarcely sufficed to 
overcloud their outburst of sun- 
shine. 

After they had gone, Rosamund 
lingered a moment. She was fain 
to have still more gratitude and 
appreciation on Gilbert’s behalf. 
It seemed to her that her churlish 
response to his most innocent and 
well-intentioned overture had been 
so uncalled-for and ungracious that 
she could do no less than make 
her present approval of it and of 
him known as widely as might be. 

‘¢ Major Gilbert is so fond of 
children,’’ she began, ‘‘that he 
could not bear to think of the 
poor little things feeling lonely 
and wretched; and of course, 
Miss Penrose, they cannot be ex- 
pected to understand all 
have lost, so that there can be no 
harm in their being—being com- 
forted a little, can there? Of 
course, Major Gilbert will keep 
them gwuite quiet.’’ (Gilbert had 
had no notion of doing so, although 
he might possibly be depended 
upon to ‘‘ hush-hush ’’ at intervals, 
if the giggles threatened to pene- 
trate too far.) ‘‘It must be so 
very miserable for them,’’ pleaded 
Rosamund, who, in truth, needed 
only to plead with herself. 

She alone, in her heart of 
hearts, cared to be_ honestly 
mourning for the dead. For the 
rest, the decorous outward demon- 
strations of woe sufficed, now that 
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the first shock had gone by; and 
Miss. Penrose, who had conformed 
with the utmost rigour to these in 
public, had been conscious of sli 
ping ‘ Vanity Fair’ under the fold 
of her dress, and hastily — with- 
drawing her feet from the fender, 
so as not to look too comfortable, 
when Rosamund’s voice had been 
heard in the doorway. From her 
no demurs need certainly have 
been feared. 

‘‘Indeed, I quite agree with 
you, and think it only too kind 
and considerate of Major Gilbert,’”’ 
quoth she now, promptly. ‘I 
hope the children. will not be 
troublesome. He must send them 
back directly he is tired of them. 
They have been a little trying to- 
day “af 

‘*So Major Gilbert thought—I 
mean, he thought that very likely 
they might be, and that you would 
be glad to have them taken off 
your hands——”’ 

‘*Oh, indeed! And he thought 
of me too? Really foo kind ”’ (** and 
like a perfect gentleman,’’ thought 
the little governess in her heart). 
‘¢Pray thank Major Gilbert on 
my behalf, and with my compli- 
ments, Rosamund,’’ desirous of ris- 
ing to the occasion. 

‘‘It is such a sad day for us 
all,’’? murmured Rosamund. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,’”’ murmured Miss 
Penrose, in unison. She could not 
help feeling as if she had been 
somewhat pulled up, and the faint 
light faded out of her face—for 
she perceived that it would not 
do to be brisk, even in praise of 
Gilbert, just yet. 

‘« The poor children,” sighed the 
elder sister. 

‘* Poor little things,’’ echoed the 
governess. 

Bang went a door without, 
followed by a suppressed peal of 
laughter, scufflirig of feet, and an 
evident scrimmage. 

‘*What a noise they are mak 
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ing!’’ cried Rosamund, with a 
frown; and she was hastily pro- 
ceeding to quell it, when the en- 
trance of a little band, all soaped 
and shining, and glad with expec- 
tation, brought about a kindlier 
intent. No, she would not be 
sharp with them, nor expect too 
much of them, that day. Their 
little rejoicing countenances should 
speak for Gilbert, and applaud 
him. They should tell himself, 
moreover, that he was well with 
her, approved of by her, and sus- 
tained by her in all he-did at this 
time; and even now—even now, 
alas!—a vague intangible some- 
thing whispered that this assur- 
ance was needed. 

‘¢ Come along.’’ And Rosamund 
smiled upon the group. ‘‘ Come 
along, and don’t make a noise in 
the passage. Remember the ser- 
vants. They would be shocked to 
hear you speak, you know——”’ 

‘¢Oh, we won’t speak, we don’t 
want to speak. He’s to speak,”’ 
cried one little voice. 

‘« He’s going to tell us a story. 
You said he was going to tell us a 
story,”’ added another. 

‘* About lions, I hope?” ina 
boy’s determined accents. 

‘¢ And tigers, and camels, and 
elephanks,”’ in that of another and 
a smaller male. 

- **Elephanks!”’ tittered all the 
elder ones. 

Rosamund was glad to get them 
off: she was dangerously near tit- 
tering herself. 

Even Miss Penrose was. with 
difficulty subduing a cheerful coun- 
tenance; and for the sake of de- 
corum it was well that the scene 
had not been of more than a min- 
ute’s duration, ere the door had 
closed, and she was left to the 
unaccustomed luxury of solitude. 

It had been, as we know, Lady 
Caroline’s code, that, lesson or 
not, Miss Penrose should be on 
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duty at all times and seasons— 
should be felt, should be in the 
background, should be there. 
There was to be no escape for 
her, no freedom for her subjects ; 
no relaxation for the one, no 
chance of self-discipline for the 
others. And the consequences? 
Rosamund was the first conse- 
quence—and with her only we 
have to do. 

But no one knew better the 
folly and short-sightedness of the 
former scheme of life at King’s 
Common than the worthy precep- 
tress herself; and any augury of a 
change was hailed by her with a 
most appreciative readiness. In 
excellent humour, therefore, she 
now hastened to her own apart- 
ment, there to pour forth the full, 
feverish, and underlined account 
of the two great events of the 
week, to those of her particular 
friends for whom she had not had 
time hitherto. 

It is not often given to any one 
to have two such pieces of intel- 
ligence as an unexpected engage- 
ment and a sudden death to relate 
at one and the same time, and 
perhaps the chilly little woman 
appreciated her luck all the more 
that news of any kind was hard to 
get in that secluded domain; at 
any rate she felt now quite revived 
and animated by her pleasant task, 
and we may be sure that the 
gallant officer, to whose kindness 
and consideration she owed the 
opportunity for discharging it, 
did not suffer at her hands. He 
had another claim, moreover, on 
her notice. 

His rescue in the mill-dam, pre- 
ceding, as it did, his offer only by 
twenty-four hours, had a right to 
be included in her programme. 
Never in her life had so much 
and varied material been pro- 
vided for her epithets in so brief 
a period. 
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SYLT AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, 


LEGENDS FROM THE EARLY HOME OF THE ENGLISH. 


WHEN Prussia annexed Schles- 
wig-Holstein, she did not fail to 
include in the seizure the fringe 
of islands which stretch along the 
coast. No islands have more in- 
terest for the English - speaking 
race. ‘The history of Friesland is 
a confused one; but the great fact 
which makes its lonely sandy lands 
more attractive than ‘‘the glows 
and glories of the broad belt of the 
world ’’ is that it was the cradle of 
the English race. Green, in his 
‘History of the English People,’ 
remarks how it is with the landing 
of Hengist and his war-band at 
Ebbsfleet, on the shore of the Isle 
of Thanet, that English history 
begins. ‘‘No spot in Britain can 
be so sacred to Englishmen as that 
which first felt the tread of English 
feet.’ As I stood, the other day, 
on the sandy shore of the rift in 
the dune which local tradition in 
Sylt points to as the ancient har- 
bour of the Frisians, from which 
Hengist sailed to the conquest of 
Britain, I felt that this spot was 
scarcely less sacred. Trace of 
harbour there is now none—the 
storms of fourteen hundred years 
have greatly altered the sea-line of 
that coast; but however much 
the land may have altered, from 
the coarse grass - grown hillocks 
of the Riisgap or Riesenloch one 
still commands the same sea-view 
which met the eyes of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, when they em- 
barked to protect the Britons 
against their enemies, by conquer- 
ing Britain asa preliminary. The 
town of Wennigstedt, which for- 
merly stood near the harbour, is 
now under water (the new village 
of the same name, with its inn 


kept by the Widow Gamp, lies 
half a mile mland), and shipping 
there is none for miles around. 
The, North Sea lies glittering in 
the sun, empty of sail or ‘boat, and 
the dunes around are scarcely less 
dazzling, and equally devoid of life ; 
but perhaps, on account of its very 
isolation and loneliness, Hengist’s 
departure-port is scarcely the less 
suggestive of curious thoughts. 
Had that fleet encountered a great 
gale, as many another North Sea ‘ 
fleet has done, what might have 
been the history of Britain? A 
fair wind gave the Britons new 
masters, just as an unfavourable 
one saved Britain from the Ar- 
mada. 

Sylt is the largest of the North 
Friesland islands. Its peculiar 
shape on the map must strike the 
eye. It is like a headless F. In 
extreme length it is some twenty- 
three miles ; its average width, ex- 
cept at the branch of the headless 
F, is less than one mile. Surround- 
ed by great sandhills or cliffs, red 
or white, which replace the dunes 
at intervals, the interior of the: 
country is like the elongated crater 
of a volcano smoothed over. From 
the interior, which is flat and hill- 
less, one sees no sea—only the inner 
rim of the sandhills, or the top of 
the cliffs. Ascend the dune at any 
point, and an apparently boundless 
expanse of sea meets the eye. Sylt 
is reached by steamer from Hoyer 
on the mainland,-or, better, from 
Wyk, the capital of the neighbour- 
ing island of Fiihr. It has a pop- 
ulation of about three thousand, 
industrious, well-behaved, even 
wealthy. But the people are 
greatly scattered, and I know no 
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place where one can walk so far 
and meet so few people as Sylt. 
Westernland is the only place of 
‘¢ fashion”’ ; and as one drives along 
the sandy road from Munkmarsch, 
the landing-place, to Westerland, 
in the grey of a northern twilight, 
through a plain empty but for 
great hillocks, Thing-hills, and 
burial-mounds, one wonders what 
impelled German fashion to seek 
out Westerland. It is a gay little 
place in its way, with a couple of 
bands, a theatre, a kursaal, and 
bathing rules as stringent as the 
Decalogue. But this artificialty is 
only ‘‘ its fun.’’ It is a very small 
place after all, and when the visi- 
tors are not bathing they do not 
promenade in fine clothes, but 
scoop out great holes in the sand, 
and therein sit father and mother 
and all the £imder, and get so sun- 
browned that all their neighbours 
in Berlin or in Hamburg will call 
Heaven a thousand times to won- 
der over it, when they pack up 
their trunks and take ship home 
again. It is very easy to get out 
of sight of these loiterers: five 
minutes’ walk in any direction will 
land you in a wilderness of soft 
turf and sweet thyme, and it is 
entirely your own fault if you see 
another human creature in half-a- 
dozen hours ; it is quite certain you 
will not meet an Englishman. 

To live with the past instead of 
the present is more easy in Sylt 
than elsewhere. The whole island 
is an archeological museum, and 
every object has its legend. Folk- 
lore flourishes in this lonely spot 
to an extent as exhilarating as it 
is surprising to the folk-lorist, who 
has always to say at home, ‘in 
former times,” or ‘‘within the 
last century.’’ In Sylt the giants 
have scarcely passed away; the 
elves have scarcely vanished ; you 
may see still the graves of sea- 
kings, and listen to the songs of 
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love-sick mermen. It is a land of 
enchantment and wonder, of su- 
perstition and of history, of imag- 
ination and of adventure. The 
story of the giants’ ship is itself 
sufficient to equip a folk-lorist 
with material for a twenty-page 
essay. Once upon a time there 
was a great ship in which the 
giants sailed the North Sea; some 
say it was the vessel in which the 
first Frisians (who were naturally 
giants) reached Sylt. It was so 
big that when the captain (whose 
name was Uald—the chroniclers 
are always definite in such mat- 
ters; his ship was the Mannig- 
fuald) gave his orders, he had to 
gallop about the deck on a swift 
horse. The cook had a boat in 
which to pick up the meat out of 
the soup-tureen. The sailors were 
youths when they went up the 
rigging, but old and grey-haired 
when they came down again. 
Once this ship got into the Eng- 
lish Channel; but, as was to be 
expected, the strait was too narrow, 
and the ship stuck. Uald was a 
man of ingenuity. He ordered 
the sides of the Mannigfuald to 
be washed over with white soap: 
the plan was successful; the 
vessel slid through, but the soap 
adhered to the rocks, and that is 
why the cliffs of Dover are white 
to this day! The island of Born- 
holm is merely part of the ballast 
which was once thrown overboard. 
There is a splendour of imagina- 
tion about this tale which throws 
all ordinary fairy-tales into the 
shade. 

The story of Ekke Nekkepen is 
of a different kind. 

At Hérnum, at the south point 
of Sylt, lived a sea-monster or 
merman who stole away a maiden 
named Inge of Rantum, and re- 
fused to let her go unless she dis- 
covéred his name. One day the 
secret was told by Ekke himself, 
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for he sang this song ; and although 
he sang it under a sandhill, Inge 
heard it :— 


¢ 


« To-day shall I brew, 
To-morrow shall I bake ; 
The next day is my wedding. 

I am Ekke Nekkepen, 

My bride is Inge of Rantum, 

And that knows no one but I myself,” 


Quickly Inge claimed her free- 
dom. ‘Thou .art Ekke Nekke- 
pen,’’ she cried, ‘‘and- I remain 
Inge of Rantum!” Without an- 
other word, Ekke vanished and 
troubled her no more. Evil spirits 
always keep their word, but by 
night and day since then he has 
striven to destroy the land. Inge’s 
home is now beneath the waters. 
The Rantum that appears on the 
Sylt map of to-day is a new Ran- 
tum; but a good spirit, a white 
lady, watches over the lost land. 
Another story of Ekke’s wooing is 
told. Disappointed of Inge’s love, 
the merman after atime went on 
a visit to Finn, the king of the 
dwarfs. These were an odd, small, 
tricky people whom the Frisians 
found in Sylt when they took pos- 
session. They lived underground, 
wore red caps, and lived on berries 
and mussels, fish and birds, and 
wild eggs. They had stone axes 
and knives, and made pots of clay. 
They sang and danced by moon- 
light on the mounds of the plain 


which was their homes, worked. 


little, were deceitful, and loved to 
steal children and pretty women : 
the children they exchanged 
for their own, the women the 
kept. Those who lived in the 
bushes, and later in the Fries- 
landers’ own houses like our own 
brownies, were called ‘‘ Pucks,”’ 
and a sandy dell near Braderup is 
still known as the Pukthal. These 
tiny folk, says Hansen, the old 
schoolmaster of Keitum, who so 
lovingly collected the legends of his 





beloved island, and of whose cu- 
rious netes I make use here, could 
turn themselves into mice or toads 
if they pleased. They had a lan- 
guage of their own, which lingers 
yet in proverbs- and children’s 
games. The story of King Finn’s 
subjects is evidently one of those 
valuable legends which illuminate 
dark pages of history. It clearly 
bears testimony to the same small 
race having inhabited Friesland in 
times which we trace in the caves 
of the Neolithic age, and of which 
the Esquimaux are the only sur- 
vivors. 

To King Finn, then, came Ekke 
Nekkepen with his tale of jilted 
love. But on his way Ekke found 
a cave in the Red Cliff, and began 
to court a charming young Brownie. 
But she was very haughty, and 
sang— 


** One is mine whom I choose ; 
Akel Dake! Dummeldei : 
. Wolves and dogs stay above. 
Thou old tadpole, 
Ekke, shall be 
Bundis’s cat.” 


A merman, however much in 
love, could not quite stand being 
called a tadpole, so he shrugged 
his shoulders and bade his fair 
friend 


“Pick, pack, weg!” 


One can do Ekke and his poetical 

friends no justice in translation, 
for their rhymes are eminently 
pertinent and concise. King Finn 
received the disconsolate wooer 
kindly, and told him how he won 
his bride from Braderup. One 
day the king had heard two 
maidens talking, as they walked, 
of their hard fate in having to 
work the livelong day. ‘‘If we 
had only as good a time as the 
underground folk!’’ said the one 
to the other. ‘‘ Zhey are always 
jolly: they dance and sing every 
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evening, and only work when they 
please ! ’’ One morning; soon after, 
this girl went by alone. Finn met 
ther, and asked her if she meant 
what she had said? ‘‘ Yes, all,’’ 
she answered. ‘‘ Then, stay and 
be my wife,” said the Elf-king ; 
‘¢thou shalt have everything good 
which we have.’”’ And then had 
followed the great wedding, with 
its presents of a bowl of berries, 
of a thimbleful of milk or a 
cupful of honey, a mouse-skin, a 
net, a broom, a hair-comb, a wooden 
spoon, a whetstone, a kerchief or 
a bed-cover, a crooked nail or a 
door-key, or something of kindred 
rarity, from all the guests. At 
the wedding-feast King Finn had 
sat on his throne, the great stone 
chair, wearing his jewelled crown, 
shaped like a sea-urchin, on his 


head, and a cloak of mouse-skin 
over his shoulders: by his side was 
the queen in a robe the finest and 


most transparent ever seen, upon 
her head a crown of heath-flowers 
and diamonds, and a ring on each 
finger. ‘The guests feasted on her- 
ring milt and roe, and smelts, 
salted eggs, t/tisbraten (? polecat) 
and oysters, wild berries of all 
kinds, and plentiful draughts of 
mead. Of all these glories Finn 
told Ekke, till the merman’s heart 
swelled up with new hope. Surely if 
the maidens of Braderup preferred 
marriage with Finn to work, then 
he also might make sure of a bride 
from Braderup. So it happened 
that one morning, as he sat on a 
hillock near Braderup, his face, 
says the folk-tale, ‘‘to the first 
peep of dawn in the east, the moon 
still shining in the west,” he saw 
a comely youth go to bathe in the 
bay beneath. Now Ekke also felt 
desirous of a dip, and he hastened 
to the shore ; but when he reached 
the water, lo! the pretty stranger 
bolted! Nor was there wonder, 
for he was no boy, but Dorret 
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Bundis, a maiden who had with 
her two brothers crossed from the 
mainland the previous winter over 
the ice. (This is a very superfluous 
detail, for the time of the cave- 
men Sylt can scarcely have been 
an island. The mind of the artist 
required, however, to explain the. 
presence of astranger, and the story 
was . invested with artistic merit 
by this touch of modern life.) 
Afraid of the elves and their 
practice of stealing maids, Dorret 
had passed as a boy. Ekke quickly 
caught her. She begged to be 
allowed to go, but Ekke had had 
too many slips in the matrimonial 
market to permit such a thing, 
until she promised to wed him m 
a year and a day. The merman 
could not contain his joy, and, as 
usual, he burst intosong. So he 
sat in his cave or perched himself 
on a rock in the moonlight and 
sang,— 


“ Ekke must brew, 
And Ekke must bake, 
For Ekke is going to marry: 
Dorret Bundis is my bride, 
I am Ekke Nekkepen, 
And nobody knows it!” 


Everybody did know it, how- 
ever, very soon, for if a merman 
will proclaim his loves to the 
winds he cannot fail to attract an 
audience. So all the Braderup 
people learned that Dorret Bundis 
‘was agirl, and that she had pro- 
mised to wed Ekke. Dorret was 
very angry at the disclosure, and 
her conduct at this point compels 
a respectful admirer to hesitate 
about describing it. Among other 
playful tricks she threw dead 
calves and dogs into the merman’s 
cave, turning that peaceful bach- 
elor home into a very unsavoury 
abode, and wound up with a dead 
cat, which she playfully invited 
him to take as an appropriate 
spouse, thus fulfilling the prophecy 
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about Bundis’s cat mentioned 
above. Poor Ekke could not 
stand this kind of treatment, so 
he went to his friend King Finn 
and told him his troubles. He got 
little sympathy. 

‘© The devil take you !”’ said the 
Elf-king, ‘‘ you are too stupid to 
come among underground folks. 
When you had the girl why didn’t 
you keep her? At least you might 
have kept your stupid tongue quiet. 
Your sing-song has roused the 
whole neighbourhood, and done us 
much mischief. Get off to your 
Hérnum, or the sea, and don’t 
bother the heath or the hills.’’ 

Ekke had come to be condoled 
with, not scolded ; his angry pas- 
sions rose. He said he was every 
bit as clever as Finn, and begged 
to inform him he intended to rule 
on land just as much as on the 
sea. With that, and to show that 
a merman is not to be trifled with, 
he plumped down in Finn’s own 
stone chair. 

‘«If you are.stronger than Ekke, 
come and pull me out,’”’ he cried. 
‘‘If you don’t, I stay here and 
shall be king over you all.”’ 

This was ungrateful conduct. 
When you have done your best to 
help a troublesome neighbour to 
get a wife, and he fails entirely 
through his own fault, it is hard if 
in he comes and sets himself on 
your own throne. Finn now lost 
Ais temper. He ran at the mer- 
man and gave him a sharp blow on 
the head. Ekke said ‘* Ah!”’ but 
did not move. 

‘¢ Wait a bit,’’ cried Finn, ‘till 
I fetch my axe.” . 

Ekke did not like this, but he 
blustered out, ‘‘ Ekke has a thick 
head and a strong back; so long 
as I sit on this throne is Ekke 
king over the whole heath and all 
the hills on it, and all the elves ; 
who sits on the king’s seat is the 
king.”’ 
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Finn listened to this exasperat- 
ing dgctrine off regal rights for a 
moment; then he ran off to fetch 
his axe, which he kept buried. 
Soon he was back, but he had a 
new iGea as well as his axe. 

‘¢ There is a ship just come to 
shore,” he remarked, casually, to 
his wife, who had a week-old child 
in her arms. 

‘¢Where?’’ exclaimed Ekke, 
who had an insatiable curiosity. 

«« Just down here,”’ replied Finn ; 
‘¢it came in through the Riisgap.”’ 
This is the historical Frisian har- 
bour of later days whence Hengist 
and Horsa sailed. ‘‘ The ship,”’ 
continued the artful Finn, ‘‘ has 
some monkeys on board that go 
through a little play. My wife 
and I will go down this evening 
and see the fun, and you can look 
after the baby. 

‘“‘T’m going too!’’ cried Ekke, 
and jumped up from the stone 
chair. 

‘¢ By the way, my axe is ready 
now,”’ said Finn, laughing. He 
laughed too soon. Ekke remem- 
bered he was standing, and sat 
down hastily, but with an un- 
easy mind; for where was the joke 
in staying all alone on this hillock 
with Finn’s infant, while Finn and 
his queen amused themselves at 
the monkey-show? When the 
two had been gone some little 
time he could stand it no longer, 
so he took the precious chair on 
his. back and stumbled along in 
the direction in which he thought 
Finn had gone. When he had 
gone on for about half an hour he 
was ‘‘as tired as a maggot,’”’ the 
Frisian tale says: he puffed and 
blew, and was wet through with 
sweat. Carrying stone thrones 
about is not a usual work for 
mermen. He could not stir a step 
farther, so he sat down on the 
throne, and sat there the whole 
night, always hoping that Finn 
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would come by, and that they 
would together go to see the 
monkeys. He looked down to the 
beach in the twilight, but could 
see neither ship nor apes. Early 
in the morning, while he still sat 
in his seat and was finding the 
time hang very heavily on _ his 
hands, he saw a great troop of the 
underground folk coming over the 
so-called Kettle-dune from the 
shore, dragging a monstrous shape 
with them. It was as thick as a 
barrel in the middle, with a head 
like a man’s and a tail like a fish ; 
it howled and wept, and resisted 
those who pulled it along. 

** Holloa !” cried Ekke, ‘‘ my old 
sea-wife, Ran! Don’t bring her 
here! I'll have nothing to do 
with her! Put her in the water !’’ 
But still the procession drew 
nearer. ‘‘I am your king,’”’ he 
shouted ; ‘‘ Ekkesits on the throne, 
and you must obey him!’’ But 
no one heeded. When Ekke saw 
he was not to be obeyed, he leapt 
from the throne, took one terrible 
jump over the cliff_to the shore, 
and swam off as fast as a merman 
can, to the south. His old wife 
followed at his heels. Ekke came 
no more to Finn’s land, but Finn’s 
throne lies still as Ekke left it 
upset beside the Affenthal and 
the Riisgap. 

Sylt legends are all of grey sand- 
hills, of empty heaths, of witches 
or of sea-wonders. So does the 
aspect of a country affect its 
thought. There are scarcely any 
trees in Sylt, no streams and no 
hills. The air is so clear, and the 
view so unimpeded, that distant 
objects seem comparatively near. 
But the houses are few, and the 
population small; at the best of 
times there is not much to be seen 
of human beings, and the entire 
aspect of the place in its loneli- 
ness gives its great stretches of 
level land an air of mystery. One 
would scarcely be surprised to see 
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elves dancing on that dark hillock, 
and there would be nothing as- 
tonishing in discovering a merman 
lying on the long low shore. Part 
of the charm of Heligoland is its 
life. All the people live in the 
sun, and, so to speak, ‘‘on the 
spot’’; they form continually 
picturesque groups, and one has 
sometimes to rub his eyes and 
wonder if the scene on the little 
pier, with its gay fishermen, the 
white houses, the red towering 
cliffs, the glittering sea, is not the 
prelude to a drama. Presently 
the heroine will come on the 
boards, the groups break up, and 
the real drama _ will commence. 
But the heroine does not come. 
The actors are always at the open- 
ing scene. There is nothing of 
this operatic picturesqueness in 
Sylt ; but the land makes up for 
its lack of everyday life by the 
vivacity of its legends. One of 
the most curious of these tells of 
the war between the giants and 
dwarfs. 

It all arose through Ekke’s un- 
fortunate adventures. The giants 
or Frisians were roused to anger 
at the thought of the danger their 
wives and daughters were -in of 
being captured by such as Ekke; 
and as the nearest available enemy, 
they wreaked their spite on King 
Finn and his people. So a meeting 
was called of all the underground 
folk to consider what should be 
done. ‘Chey met by night, Finn 
Eske and Labbe, 
Hatje and Pilatje; both the house- 
fairies and the dell men were there. 
They chattered and talked so that 
you would have thought it was the 
ducks at Leitum market; and in- 
side the hills, where all the wives 
were, it was like Teuschen’s oven 
where seven hundred mice were in 
childbed. At last Finn command- 
ed silence. ‘‘ Listen, listen !’’ cried 
all. Then Finn told of what evil 
repute Ekke had brought them 
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into with his stupidity, with a few 
variations which make his conduct 
still blacker than I have described 
it. In consequence of his bad fame, 
the giants would give the. under- 
ground folk now nothing but dead 
dogs and cats, chased them when 
they were seen, and made life a 
burden to any respectable elf. 
Then the loss of the stone throne 
was a Calamity. 

‘¢In fact,’’ said Finn, ‘‘ now I 
am aking no longer! What are 
we todo?”’ Like a skilled orator, 
Finn stopped there; equally the 
people waited to hear what was to 
come after. 

‘¢ We must fight,’”’ continued the 
king, answering his own question. 
‘‘We must sharpen our knives and 
our teeth, dig up our axes and 
hammers, and fight ! ’’ 

‘* Fight !’’ cried every one ; and 
so it was arranged that on the 
morrow they should all meet on 
the Stapelhiigeln, and all went 
homewards to prepare for the 
coming struggle. Now it hap- 
pened that Dorret Bundis, who 
seems to have had a particular 
knack of turning up in dramatic 
pauses, had lately been very un- 
easy in her mind: she felt there 
was something in the air ; and very 
early in the morning, whenfall the 
underground folk were still asleep, 
she crept through the mist to the 
hillock in which Finn dwelt. She 
lay down and put her ear to the 
threshold and listened. ll she 
heard was Finn’s wife singing to 
her child. But the song was 
enough to make the blood run 
cold of even a prehistoric amateur 
detective. These were the pretty 
words the queen sang to her 
baby :— 

“ Heia hei! 
Baby’s mine. 
To-morrow comes his father Finn, 
Bringing us a man’s head in, ~ 
Heia hei, heia hei! ” 


Dorret thought, ‘‘It is high time 
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that the Sylt warriors were wak- 
ing.’”’ So she ran lightly to the 
Peace-hill, near Braderup, and 
kindled the Braderup beacon-fire. 
This was an old sign that war was 
approaching ; and before dawn the 
fiery cross was lit in Tinnum, in 
Eidum, in Keitum, and every 
hamlet in Sylt. By mid-day all 
the giants had gathered from 
east, and south, and west. These 
Frisians were no mean giants, al- 
though their trifling five or six 
yards of flesh and blood are’ little 
compared with Cornish giants. 
Strangely clad were they all, and 
bearing wonderful weapons. Some 
—prudent giants—wore woollen 
clothes as thick as felt, some 
coats of sailcloth; but the most 
wore only a sheep’s skin or a 
seal’s skin, and many had only a 
cow’s or a horse’s hide over their 
shoulders. 

Time was plentiful to the old 
Keitum schoolmaster, and space 
of no account ; but we carinot here 
follow him in his detailed account 
of all the warriors, what they wore, 
who were their attendants, and 
what they ate. As regards their 
diet, Hansen says:  ‘* The Sylt 
giants were unheard-of gluttons ; ” 
and so they were. In all the 
varied crew there was much dis- 
play----for King Ring, the sea- 
giant, had on his golden helmet, 
shaped liked a ship, and King 
Bréns and his son came on their 
golden waggon, with Piar as their 
coachman. King Bréns’s crest was 
a golden eagle. The Bull of Mor- 
sum wore a cow’s hide, with golden 
horns,----dndsoon. The catalogue 
is entertaining enough, but a little 
of it goes along way. At last the 
gathering of the clans took place 
at the Thing-hill on Tinnum moor, 
where the Thing councils were 
held in spring and autumn; and 
all came armed with iron swords, 
and axes, and bows. As we hear 
before that the underground folk 
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had only stone arrows and axes, 
the story receives additional his- 
torical importance from this de- 
tail—for in studying the story 
of this ancient people we have 


almost undoubtedly an opportu-° 


nity, curious to find, of acquir- 
ing evidence of what must have in 
fact taken place all over northern 
Europe, when the Aryans poured 
out their Asiatic thousands of 
tall skilled warriors against the 
small Iberians. Of course, the 
story is a confused one, much 
modernised, but containing, be- 
yond question, ‘traditions of vast 
antiquity. To return to the 
When all the giants 
were assembled, King Bréns stood 
forth on the highest mound, and 
cried, ‘* Hail to all!” 

‘To thee also!’’ returned the 
giants. 

‘©Are any strangers amongst 
ye?”’ then asked Bréno. 

‘« Here are Jess and Jasper from 
Braderup,’’ answered Bramm, the 
king’s secretary. 

‘* Wi sin och Siljringer! ”’ cried 
Jasper—a dialectic version of ‘‘ we 
too are Sylters,’’ which cannot be 
rendered in English. 

‘«That sounds rather like 
Danish,’”’ said Bramm. (This is 
obviously a very late addition to 
the story, referring as it does 
to the Frisian contests with the 
Danes in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.) | ‘‘ We must see 
about this,’’ continued the secre- 
tary, and he straightway put to 
Jess and Jasper the Sylt shibboleth, 
—-to repeat a Syltish sentence. 
Jess gets through his task pretty 
well, Jasper still better, and are 
questioned no more. Jess and 
Jasper have interest for us other- 
wise, because they were the 
brothers of Dorret Bundis, the 
bride of Ekke, and _ tradition 
alleges that Jasper’s wife dis- 
tinguished herself also among her 
sex by giving birth to triplets. 
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‘*What have the underground 
folk stolen from thee?’’ asked the 
king. 

‘*Ekke tormented my sister 
Dorret,”’ said Jess, ‘* tillshe fright- 
ened him off with a dead cat.’’ 

‘*Wilt thou, then, forsake the 
elves and abide with us,’’ returned 
the king, ‘‘ pursuing the elves to 
the death ?”’ 

‘«Yea!’’ swore the brothers. 

‘* That is good,’’ said the king, 
who then proceeded to hear other 
complaints against King Finn and 
his people,—how they stole the beer 
of. one of the faithful, strove to 
carry away the wife of another, 
changed the baby of a third, 
milked the cows of a fourth, and 
misled the blind Erk Nickels of 
Keitum. 

‘« These are complaints enough,”’ 
said the king,—‘‘ we must punish 
them,’’ and so the army prepared 
to advance. But first spoke the 
holy Frédde, ‘‘ We must take our 
sacrifice. before we go to battle.’ 
‘« We have done so this morning,” 
‘it was answered. ‘Then Frédde 
said—‘‘ Hast thou also prayed, ‘O 
Weda, save us! O Wedke, receive 
our sacrifice’?’’ ‘* Yes; that was 
duly said on the Wind-hill, on 
Weda’s hill,and on the Holy Place.”’ 
‘¢ Then we are ready!” ‘* Weda”’ 
is the Teutonic Wodan, from the 
Frisian propensity, as Grimm has 
remarked, to drop a final ”, and 
modify 9 even when not followed 
by anz#. We need not follow the 
course of the battle. Of course 
the. giants ultimately triumphed. 
What is valuable in the story is 
the tradition of the fight; all else 
is embroidery of the many gener: 
ations of story-tellers who have 
passed on the tale from sire to 
grandson, and although much of 
this later matter is full of interest, 
its relation and discussion would 
lead us too far. 

All the Sylt kings perished in 
the fight, and their traditionary 
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graves are the great mounds in the 
neighbourhood of the Red Cliff, 
and of Kampen, which itself, by 
a doubtful etymology, is said to 
mean the site of battle. There is 
some confusion as to King Finn’s 
dwelling. As doctors differ, we 
may be allowed to claim that it 
was the Denghoog, close to Wen- 
ningstedt, if only because we de- 
scended into that remarkable dwel- 
ling. Externally merely a swel- 
ling green mound, like so many 
others in Sylt, entrance is gained 
by a trap-door in the roof, and 
descending a steep ladder, one 
finds himself in a subterranean 
chamber some seventeen by ten 
feet in size, the walls of which 
are twelve huge blocks of Swedish 
granite; the height of the roof 
varies from five feet to six feet. 
The original entrance appears to 
have been a long narrow passage, 
seventeen feet long and about two 
feet wide and high. This mound 
was examined by a Hamburg pro- 
fessor in 1868, who found remains 
ofa fireplace, bones of a small 
man, some clay urns, and stone 
weapons. Later, a Kiel professor 
is said to have carried off all he 
found therein to Kiel museum, and 
so far we have not been able to 
trace the published accounts of his 
investigations. Hansen says not 
this, but the neighbouring Reise- 
hoog, was the residence of Finn; 
but in a matter of this kind even 
the wisest may err, and we prefer 
to believe that we have stood where 
Ekke told his love-woes to. the 
king, and have seen the heath 
where the queen sang the weird 
baby-song which Dorret Bundis 
heard as she lay crouching above. 

Sylt is very nearly the paradise 
of an archeologist. Lift your eyes 
where you will on all that fragrant 
plain, remains of long-vanished 
races meet them in those most per- 
manent of all historical ‘monu- 
ments, mounds and barrows. Each 
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has its tale. Take for example 
the tale of the Bridal Hill. It 
tells how Taam Earik of Eidem 
had a daughter whose name, ac- 
cording to a system leng: known 
in northern Scotland, is derived 
from her father’s, Uas Taamen. 
He was rich, but had made his 
money by evil means,—wrecking 
and so forth. His daughter was 
charming, but light of heart, and 
would have none of her suitors. 
In her frivolity she joined herself 
to the witches, and when Taam 
Earik asked what she did on her 
frequent absences, she said she 
was learning the~birds’ language, 
which odd answer seems to have 
satisfied the affectionate wrecker. 
One Walpurgisnacht she went 
with the witches to the meeting of 
the hellish crew, and there was the 
devil so charmed with her that he 
took her for a bride, making her 
swear that if she wed a mortal 
she would be turned to stone. 
After this adventure the heart of 
Uas Taamen seems not unnaturally 
to have failed her, until one happy 
night she dreamt the devil was 
dead. 


« Jii dramt; de Duiwel hi wiar duad, 

Jii wiar nii frii fan al hdr Nuad. 

Ji waath sa bliith, dat’s hoog 
sproong 

En iis en Lirke Triller soong.” 


ap 


This does not require much trans- 
lation. Her joy at her supposed 
freedom was so great, says the 
ballad, that in her blitheness she 
sang like a lark. Repenting of 
her ways, she accepted a suitor 
from Keitum, called Buh Tretten. 
The marriage-day was fixed; the 
invited guests, however, knew too 
much of the bride’s character, and 
would not come, so the wedding 
procession consisted solely of Taam 
Earik and the happy pair. As 
they went on their way to Keitum 
they were met by an old woman, 
who cried— 
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.“Un Eidembéér! Un Keidembéér! 
Juu Brid, ju es en Hex! 
De Fuarman, swaaret héér 
’Uiis Brid en Hex ? 
Da wilth ik wenske, 
Dat wii jir dialsoonk altemaal 
En wether apkam iis gra Stiin !” 


*«Man of Eidum, man of Keitum, 
Thy bride is a witch! 
The father swore,— 
Our bride a witch ? 
Then may we all 
Be turned into grey stone!” 


And so it happened, and two little 
hills mark the termination of that 
tragic Frisian love-tale. 
Hansen, the schoolmaster of 
Keitum, who collected these and 
many another legend, was born at 
the right time, and occupied the 
right place. His widow still lives 
at his cottage in Keitum, where he 
accumulated a museum of great 
interest. It is practically un- 
known to archeologists. Filled 
with an interest in his native land 
which dwarfed all other interests, 
he let no opportunity slip of. ac- 
quiring information as to the for- 
mer inhabitants of Sylt. As a 
boy, he tells how he sat at the 
feet of the old gossips and heard 
their tales of the bygone days. 
His were the opportunities for 
which every member of the Folk- 
Lore Society yearns. He and the 
ancient Inken Nessen, and Mei 
Siemken, and the still more an- 
cient Mei Aanken, would sit on 
Saturday afternoons, in a little 
lonely house at the foot of one 
of the great Rantum dunes, and 
while Hansen’s father, who was 
schoolmaster at Westerland, was 
examining the Rantum boys in, 
their catechism, little Hansen led 
on ‘the not unwilling seniors to 
tell of the old days. When his 
father’s work was over, he would 
look in with his shining lantern 
in his hand, and bidding the 
others remember that it was near- 
ly ten o’clock, and time for bed, 
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would take little Christian by the 
hand and go with him homewards 
over the lonely heath to Wester- 
land. When the boy became a 
man, his profession gave him 
opportunities and leisure enough 
to seek the history which lay in 
the countless mounds and hillocks. 
His house is full of the treasures 
of such excavations, and not only 
of these, for he gathered also 
around him old Frisian carvings 
and cabinets, drawings and weap- 
ons, sufficient of themselves to 
make a Sylt curiosity-shop. What 
he gathered he retained, and when 
his curios outgrew his space, he 
built an addition to his cottage. 
He read everything relating to 
Friesland on which he could lay 
hands, and produced, besides the 
collection of legends to which 
reference is made above, a useful 
‘Chronik des Friesischen Uth- 
lande,’ which reached a second 
edition. He made a very careful 
plan of the Island, giving every 
dune and legend haunted mound ; 
and so correct was his topography, 
said Frau Hansen to the writer, 
that when the Prussians annexed 
Sylt, they adopted the Keitum 
schoolmaster’s work as the official 
map. It would be interesting to 
know if this compliment to his 
accuracy reconciled Hansen to the 
transference of his allegiance from 
Copenhagen to Berlin. As°* a 
schoolmaster, Hansen does not 
seem to have spared the skins of 
the young Sylters. His bundle of 
canes stands in a corner of the 
omnium gatherum, and the good 
widow expressed her opinion 
that since their disuse in the 
present Keitum school, learning 
was not nearly so easily got into 
the heads of the boys. Anyhow, 
the application of the rod did not 
tend to alienate the pupils’ affec- 
tion: from their master, for from 
far-distant corners of the earth 
came presents of curious things to 
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_ him;—from the islands of the East- 
ern Archipelago, from America, 
from China and Japan, wherever 
these Sylt lads wandered, they 
sent to Keitum such foreign weap- 
ons and dric-a-brac as they knew 
would interest the dominie. There 
is something strangely pathetic in 
the miscellaneous nature of Han- 
sen’s treasures, for they tell of 
many a wanderer’s thoughts of the 
bare, sandy island in this remote 
Frisian sea, when the stinging 
canes were forgotten, and only 
the master’s fond collection of 
all that was rare and curious re- 
membered. ‘‘And now I am 
alone,”’ said the old woman, look- 
ing tenderly around the little 
museum, ‘‘and everything reminds 
me of him.” 

Not far from Hansen’s house— 
which is far from easily found—is 
Keitum church. Tradition says 
that its site was once upon a 
time sacred to Freira, as were 
neighbouring eminences to Weda 
(Odin) and Thor. The church is 
dedicated to St Severin. At the 
building of the spire certain wise 
women prophesied that the bell 
would be fatal to the handsomest 
and most wanton youth, and the 
’ tower to the prettiest and vainest 
maiden. In 1739 the bell fell and 
killed a lad, and so the first part 
of the prophecy was ‘fulfilled; but 
the Sylt girls still go to the parish 
church, and the most disdainful of 
her sex has not yetcome. Perhaps 
the dread of consequences keeps 
all Sylt girls modest. Simple and 
quiet enough is their dress nowa- 
days, far indeed from the magnifi- 
cence of the old days, when a Sylt 
bride was so gorgeously attired, to 
judge from old drawings, and one 
of Hansen’s papers in the Berlin 
‘Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,’ that 
only the Queen of Hearts in a 
pack of playing-cards gives any 
idea of her magnificence. The old 
Sunday dress of the finest white 
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linen was worn within the memory 
of Mrs Hansen ; but now it, as well 
as the more radiant costumes of 
older days, has quite passed out of 
use. It is otherwise in the neigh- 
bouring island of Fiihr, where the 
beauty of the women, and the 
splendour of their Sunday dress, are 
still matter of common Frisian 
talk. In Heligoland, too, the 
national dress, with its broad 
bands of yellow and red, is not 
quite a thing of the past. These 
little matters indicate truly enough 
the curious differences in the North 
Friesland islands, which lie com- 
paratively so near each other, and 
are yet so different in scenery, 
habits, and even in language. 

In the old days five hundred 
years ago there are said to have 
been many churches in Sylt. In 
1436 there were only six, with ten 
clergymen. In 1800 there were 
four parishes, but in the following 
year the storms which have so 
grievously assailed the island prac- 
tically destroyed the parish of Ran- 
tum, and now there are three 
parishes—-Morsum, Keitum, and 
Westerland—the latter a compara- 
tively new parish, dating from the 
destruction in 1436 of Eidum, 
whence the wooer of Taam Earik’s 
daughter came. The Westerland 
church has the old altar of the 
Eidum church, and tradition tells 
that originally that altar belonged 
to the yet older church of List, a 
lonely spot at the north point of 
Sylt, now separated at high tide 
from the rest of the island, in- 
habited but by a single family, 
and which, in no short time, will 
probably pass altogether under 
water. The people of List spoke 
Danish, while the rest of the in- 
habitants of Sylt spoke Frisian ; 
now in all the churches and schools 
German is used. The little church 
of what remains of Rantum is a 
kind of chapel-of-ease to Wester- 
land. 
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The history of Sylt, like that of 
all Friesland, is too complicated to 
be fairly treated in a summary. 
Like the Dark Ages, which were 
not so very dark after all, Sylt, 
which might reasonably be sup- 
posed to have little separate his- 
tory from Denmark, has, in fact, a 
distinct historical interest. Lying 
cut of the way of all ordinary com- 
merce, its annals might be expected 
to be short and simple. It is in 
the character of the people that 
one finds the key to the extra- 
ordinary turbulence of Friesland. 
Denmark in the middle ages was 
as little a united nationality as 
Austria is now. We all know 
the irreverent diplomatist’s joke, 
that ‘‘ Heaven and earth might pass 
away, but the Schleswig-Holstein 
question never.’’ But even when 
we arrive at the fact that Sylt, like 
Fiilir and Heligoland, were part of 
these troublesome duchies, we are 
only at the beginning. Schleswig 
and Holstein had complications 
enough to excuse Europe for never 
properly mastering the question of 
their position as fiefs of the Danish 
crown; but all the North Fries- 
land islands had little questions 
of their own, which to their in- 
habitants had far more importance 
naturally than the remoter, if big- 
ger, problems of the statesmen of 
Copenhagen. Sylt, as the largest 
of the islands, has perhaps the long- 
est records of disturbance and tur- 
moil. Sometimes the islands were 
forgotten; sometimes Denmark 
found them a source of revenue; 
at all times they were uncanny. 
In the end, no one consulted the 
Sylters. Prussia solved the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question by a whole- 
sale annexation, and only Heligo- 
land (which is undeniably the most 
important island strategically of 
all the islands) escaped passing 
under the entirely alien rule of 


“German troops; and Heligoland 
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only escaped, as everybody knows, 
because the descendants of. those 
Sylters who sailed with Hengist 
and Horsa came back and re- 
claimed the Holy Island in 1807— 
half a century before Prussia was 
in a position to interfere. There 
is no real sympathy between Heli- 
golanders and Sylters. The islands 
lie too far apart, and the differences 
in dialect are considerable. A Sylt 
song runs thus :— 


“ Frii es de Feskgang, 

Frii es de Jaght, 

Frii es de Stréngthgang, 

Frii es de Naght, 

Frii es de See, de wilde See; 

En de Hérnemmer Rhee!” 
—and so on. I showed this song 
in print to a Heligolander, one of 
the most intelligent of an intelli- 
gent race, and asked him the mean- 
ing of certain words in later verses. 
‘¢ That is not our language,’’ was 
his answer; ‘‘there are words 
there I do not understand.”” The 
Heligolanders are entirely satisfied 
with their position as a colony of 
Britain,—for one reason, because, 
as a race of sailors, they have a 
curious contempt for all soldiers, 
and the Germans are soldiers; for 
another, because they are ruled 
with a light and judicious hand. 
The Sylters are become Germans, 
and, whether they wish it or not, 
they will remain so. As years go 
on, the difference between the 
peoples will become still more 
marked. In Heligoland the Brit- 
ish tar is the representative of the 
governing power—in Sylt it is the 
Prussian soldier; and it is a credit 
in a small way to our decried di- 
plomacy, that our selection of the 
type of the rulers is the more 
congenial one. Be things as they 
may, however,. Prussia made no 
bad bargain when she took what 
she could; for if Sylt is no fertile 
land, it has an honest, industrious, 
and brave seafaring people. 
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MARY STUART 


NO. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


IV. 


THE CONSPIRACIES OF THE NOBLES.—II. DARNLEY. 


Tue favourite castle of Mary 
Stuart. occupies a commanding 
position on the road to Dalkeith. 
Facing Arthur’s Seat, flanked by 
the Pentlands, it crowns the low 
ridge that lies between the two. 
Though close to the capital —so 
close that the chimes of St Giles’s 
bells are clearly heard of a summer 
night—the castle in the open 
country, and the breeze that blows 
round its turrets is fresh and keen. 
From the battlements the outlook 
is wide, — the great Lothian plain, 
with glimpses of shining sea and 
shadowy moorland, _ stretching 
away to the horizon. It was here 
that the political movement against 
Darnley first took shape. The 
substantial accuracy of the narra- 
tive of the events that occurred at 
Craigmillar during the last days of 
November or the first days of De- 
cember 1566—prepared by Huntly 
and Argyll — has not been seriously 
impeached. 

Argyll was in bed, when early 
in the morning of a December day 
Moray and Lethington entered 
his room. They came to ascertain 
whether he would assist them in 
procuring the pardon of Morton 
from the Queen. Morton had 
been banished because he had 
aided Moray and his friends to 
return to Scotland, and they felt, 
that they would be ungrateful if 
they left him to suffer for the good 
offices he had rendered them. 
Argyll having intimated that he 
was willing to assist, on the un- 
derstanding that Mary would not 
be offended, Maitland suggested 
that the best means to secure her 


acquiescence was to find some 
means by which she could be 
divorced from Darnley, who had 
behaved so badly to her in so 
many ways. Argyll did not see 
how this could be effected, but 
Lethington assured him that a 
separation could be arranged. 
Huntly was sent for, and, his con- 
sent having been secured, they 
went together to the room occu- 
pied by Bothwell, with whom the 
matter was again discussed. Then 
the five—Moray, Maitland, Argyll, 
Huntly, and Bothwell — had an 
audience of the Queen. Lething- 
ton spoke for the rest. They could 
not disguise from her or from 
themselves, he said, that the King’s 
conduct had become intolerable. 
His evil example was hurtful to 
the whole realm; and he might at 
any moment do her and them an 
evil turn, for which it would be 
difficult to find a remedy. Would 
she agree to a divorce? Mary 
listened in~ silence; at last she 
replied that if a lawful divorce, 
which would not prejudice her 
son’s rights, could be obtained, she 
might possibly be induced to com- 
ply with their advice. But it 
was possible, she added, that Darn- 
ley would reform; he might have 
another chance; and she herself 
in the meantime could visit her 
friends in France. Then Lething- 
ton, speaking for the others, said: 
‘¢ Madame, we that are here, the 
principal of your Grace’s nobility 
and Council, will find the means 
that your Majesty shall be quit of 
him without prejudice of your son ; 
and although my Lord of Moray 
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be little less scrupulous for a Pro- 
testant than your Grace is for a 
Papist, I am assured that he will 
look through his fingers thereto, 
and will behold our doings, saying 
nothing against the same.’’ The 
Queen answered,—- ‘‘ I will that ye 
do nathing whereby any spot .may 
be laid to my honour or conscience, 
and therefore I pray you rather 
let the matter be in the state it is, 
abiding till God in His goodness 
provide aremedy. Thinking todo 
me service,’’ she added, ‘‘ the end 
may not be comformable to your 
desires,—on the contrary, it may 
turn to my hurt and displeasure.” 
‘« Madame”’ said Lethington, ‘let 
us guide the matter among us, and 
your Grace shall see nothing but 
what is good and lawful and ap- 
proved by Parliament.’’ 

Moray did not venture to allege 
that he was not present at the 
Craigmillar Conference. On the 
contrary, he expressly admitted 
that he was there. He had given 
Elizabeth. he afterwards explained, 
his own version of what took place 
at the interview, and (he con- 
tinued) whoever affirmed that he 
was privy to any unlawful or dis- 
honourable purpose, or that he 
attached his signature to any Band 
subscribed at Craigmillar, spoke 
wickedly and untruly. It will be 
observed that Moray’s reply is in 
no respect inconsistent with the 
‘¢ Protestation,’’—— it does not tra- 
verse any one of the specific aver- 
ments made by Argyll and Huntly. 
It need only be added that if the 
Conference at Craigmillar is evi- 
dence against Mary (to the effect 
that she consented to. the murder 
of Darnley), it is precisely to the 
same effect evidence against Moray. 
The objects of the Conference were 
either lawful and honourable, or 
unlawful and dishonourable. If 
they were lawful and honourable, 
meither Mary nor Moray is com- 


promised by what took place; if 


they were unlawful and dishonour- 
able, they incriminate the one ex- 
actly in the same sense that they 
incriminate the other. 

The Craigmillar Conference took 
place during the first week of 
December 1566; in the early 
morning of roth February 1567, 
the Kirk o’ Field, where Darnley 
slept, was blown into the air. It 
is hardly to be denied that the 
two events —separated by barely 
two months — stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect. 
But with the Craigmillar Confer- 
ence the direct evidence against 
the Queen closes; the proof that 
connects her with the murder is 
henceforth circumstantial (or in- 
ferential) only; and it may be 
said with some confidence that the 
clumsy catastrophe that ensued 
was directed neither by the keen 
brain of Maitland, nor by the deft 
hand of Mary. The doom which 
the Peers had virtually pronounced 
was carried out; but Buthwell’s 
vulgar violence and _ headstrong 
passion, converted what might 
have been regarded as a quasi- 
judicial execution into a midnight 
outrage. 

It is unnecessary to linger over 
the incidents of a tragedy that has 
become one of the commonplaces 
of history. A few of the salient 
facts, however, brought ‘together 
into orderly sequence, may prove 
serviceable to the reader. 

Darnley, on quitting Stirling, 
after the baptism of the infant 
prince, was seized with what ap- 
pears to have been smallpox. 
Some writers had assumed that 
poison had been administered to 
him by Mary; others have as- 
serted, with greater probability, 
that his constitution had been im- 
paired by his excesses, and that 
the poison°was in his blood. He 
lay at Glasgow in a nerveless, 
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shattered condition for some time. 
Moved, it may be, by his entreaties 
(for it seems probable that he had 
asked her to come to him), the 
Queen went to Glasgow, and in 
the course of a few days they re- 
turned to Edinburgh together. 
The - young prince was Holy- 
tood; and as the disease from 
which Darnley was suffering was 
understood to be infectious, he 
was taken (though Mary herself 
was anxious that he should go to 
Craigmillar) to the Kirk o’ Field, 
a house which had belonged to 
one of the monastic orders, and 
which, Knox asserts, had been 
lately bought by ‘* Master James 
Balfour.” Melville says that it 


was a place of good air,—more 
bracing for an invalid than Holy- 
rood. Some rooms were prepared 
for the King, and a bedroom was 
fitted up for the Queen, which she © 
occasionally occupied during the 
ten days that intervened. On the 


evening of Sunday, the goth of 
February, a large quantity of 
powder was conveyed into the 
house by Bothwell’s retainers. It 
has been said that it was deposited 
in the Queen’s sleeping-room ;_ but 
as the house was torn up from the 
foundations—‘‘ dung in dross to, 
the very ground stone’’—it ap- 
pears more probable that the 
. greater part of it, at least, had 
been placed in one of the cellars. 
‘‘The train of gunpowder inflam- 
mit the haill timber of the house, 
and trublit the walls thereof, in 
sic sort that great stanes of the 
length of ten foot, and of the 
breadth of four foot, were found 
blawin frae that house a far away.’’ 
As eminently characteristic of the 
parsimonious spirit of this penu- 


rious Queen —‘‘ economical even’ 


in the prodigality of her vices ’’— 
it has been asserted by Buchanan 
that on the previous evening the 
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was by her direction taken away, 
and an inferior one put in its 
place. After supper she went to 
visit the King, and returned bout 
eleven o’clock to the palace, where 
a masked ball was being held. 
After Darnley’s death it became 
the cue of those who had been 
hitherto his most bitter enemies 
to speak well of him. He had 
repented, they said, of his early 
irregularities, and had _ sought 
refuge in the consolations of re- 
ligion. There isa letter by Drury, 
written about the end of April, 
in which it is stated that on the 
night of his murder, Darnley, be- 
fore he went to sleep, repeated 
some verses of the fifty-fifth psalm. 
The sense of approaching doom 
may have been hanging over the 
victim; his illness may have 
steadied and sobered him; but 
the excessive felicity, the suspi- 
cious appropriateness, of the selec- 
tion is apt to provoke incredulity. 
About two or three o’clock next 
morning the Kirk o’ Field was 
blown into the darkness. ‘* Upon 
the tenth day of Februar, at two 
hours before none in the morning, ' 
there come certain traitors to the 
said Provost’s house, wherein was 
our sovereign’s husband Henrie, 
and ane servant of his, callit 
William Taylour, lying in their 
nakit beds; and there privily with | 
wrang keys opnit the doors, and 
come in upon the said prince, 
and there without mercy wyrriet 
{strangled] him and his servant 
in their beds; and thereafter took 
him and his servant furth of the 
house and cast him nakit in ane 
yard beyond the thief raw, and 
syne come to the house again and 
blew the house in the air, so that 
there remainit not ane stane upon 
aneuther undestroyit.””. This nar- 
rative is taken from the ‘Diurnal 
of Occurrents’; Robert Birrel has 


good bed on which she had slept ganother version ;—‘* The house was 
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raised up from the ground with 
pouder; the King’s chamberman, 
named John Taylor, was found 
with him lying in ane yard dead 
under ane tree; and the King, if 
he had not been cruelly werriet 
with his ain garters, after he fell 
out of the air, he had lived.’”’ The 
wretches who were engaged in the 
business appear to have lost their 
heads, and the precise manner in 
which Darnley met his death is 
not certainly known. The streets 
were deserted; the citizens were 
in bed; even in the palace the 
masque was over, and the lights 
were out. Only in the lodging of 
the Archbishop of St Andrews a 
lamp had been burning all night— 
so those in the higher parts of the 
town declared—until, on the ex- 
plosion, it was suddenly extin- 


guished. The Archbishop lived 
close to the Kirk o’ Field, and 
Buchanan suggests that he was 
watching—well knowing what was 


on hand. 

At what particular moment 
Bothwell was induced to raise his 
eyes to the Queen it is not now easy 
to ascertain. Buchanan alleges 
that they had long been on terms 
of criminal familiarity ; and that 
Mary’s partiality for the lusty Bor- 
derer was notorious. The evidence, 
however, is all the other way,— 

until after Darnley’s death there 
is not a scrap of writing showing 
that such an impression prevailed. 
The. legend was of later growth, 
and with much else may be traced 
to the industrious animosity of the 
man who had been her pensioner, 
and who at the close of the year 
which according to his view had 
‘been spent in the shameless grati- 
fication of unlawful passion — 
‘«They seemed to fear nothing 
more than that their wickedness 
should be unknown’’—had cele- 
brated her virtues in choice Latin. 
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rumours of treachery, and once, or 
more than once, Mary had been 
warned that the Earl intended to 
carry her off. She treated the 
warnings with characteristic im- 
patience, refusing to believe that 
a faithful servant of the Crown 
could so readily forget his duty to 
his mistress. There can be little 
doubt that even before the meet- 
ing of the Parliament in April, the 


-great Border chief had been in 


communication with several of the 
leading nobility on the subject of 
the Queen’s marriage. A few of 
the honester of their number ap- 
pear to have been startled by the 
man’s presumption; but the rest . 
either openly approved or silently 
acquiesced. Such a plot was of 
course very welcome to the fac- 
tion which traded on the dishon- 
our of our Queen. The least clear- 


‘headed among them could not fail 


to perceive that were Mary forced 
into a union with Bothwell, her 
authority would be at an end. 
Bothwell was tried for the mur- 
der on the 12th of April, and on 
the evening of the r9th the mem- 
orable supper at Ainslie’s tavern 
took place. The supper appears 
to have been attended by all the - 


influential members of the Parlia- 


ment, which on that day closed its 
sittings. After supper, Bothwell 
laid before the assembled Peers 
a paper which he asked them to 
sign. The Peers, with the excep- 
tion of Lord Eglinton,who ‘‘slipped 
away,’’ complied with the request ; 
and men like Argyll, Huntly, Cas- 
silis, Morton, Boyd, Seton, Semple, 
and Herries attached their names 
toa ‘‘band,’’ by which they en- 
gaged to the utmost of their power 
to promote a marriage between 
Bothwell and the Queen. It is 
difficult to fathom the motives 
which could have induced so many 
powerful nobles to approve a mar- 


The air, however, was thick with » riage which in their hearts they 
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detested; but Mr Froude is cer- 
tainly not far wrong when he sug- 
gests that several at least append- 
ed their signatures in deliberate 
treachery to tempt the Queen to 
ruin. 

Two days afterwards Mary went 
to Stirling. On her return she 
was seized by Bothwell, and car- 
ried off—with or without her con- 
sent—_to Dunbar. When they 
reached the castle, the true object 
of the ‘¢ ravishment ”’ was disclosed. 
Her tears and reproaches—this is 
her own story, which may be held 
to be attested by Maitland——-were 
thrown away upon her captor,— 
who, after she had treated his au- 
dacious proposition with indigna- 
tion, produced the ‘‘ band ’’ which 
the nobility had signed. She was 
kept for a week a close prisoner. 
During all that time no hand was 
raised to set her free. At length, 
after actual violence had been 
used, she consented to become his 
wife. 

It was on the 15th of May 
that the marriage was celebrated. 
“And that same day this pam- 
phlet was attached upon the palace 
port,—AZense malas Maio nubere 
vulgus ait.’’ The nobles who had 
lured Hepburn on were already 
mustering their vassals, and on 
the 7th June the Queen and her 
husband were forced to quit the 
palace and make for Borthwick. 
But they were surrounded before 
they had had time to rest, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that, 
eluding the pursuers, they man- 
aged to reach Dunbar. On the 
15th June the forces of the Queen 
and of the Confederate Lords faced 
each other all day at Carberry 
Hill. There was no fighting, how- 
ever; an agreement having been 
concluded by which Bothwell was 
discreetly permitted to take him- 
self away to Dunbar—(thence to 
Orkney, Shetland, and the Nor- 


wegian seas), Mary returning to 
Edinburgh with the men who, as 
they professed, had risen to release 
her from her ravisher, but who 
treated her—now that she was in 
their hands—with studied rude- 
ness and insults which had been 
carefully rehearsed. They made it 
plain to her from the first that 
their anxiety for her welfare had 
been feigned; and two days later 
they sent her to the prison on the 
inch of Lochleven which had been 
prepared for her reception by Moray 
when the Darnley marriage was in 
prospect. 

Divested of all extraneous mat- 
ter these are the uncontradicted 
facts; how are these facts to be 
construed, in what sense are they 
to be read? Ever since the tragic 
story took place, there have been 
two factions who have found no 
difficulties in the way of a defini- 
tive judgment. On the one hand, 
it has been maintained (and is still 
maintained by the ecclesiastics 
who are about to canonise her at 
Rome) that Mary was innocent as 
a child, immaculate as a saint; on 
the other, that she had sinned 
as perhaps no other woman had 
sinned, and that the mistress of 
Bothwell was the murderer of 
Darnley. 

It rather appears to me that no 
decisive conclusion is now possible, 
and that anything like dogmatism 
is to be avoided. My own impres- 
sion is that either explanation is 
too simple and complete to be ac- 
cepted as an entirely adequate 
solution of an extremely obscure 
and intricate problem. I would 
be inclined to say that there is a 
grain of truth in each: the whole 
truth in neither. While it must 
be freely acknowledged that Mary 
was rash and indiscreet to the 
verge of criminality, it may yet 
admit of reasonable doubt whether 
the graver charges preferred against 
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her by the ruling party in Scot- 
land have been, or are capable of 
being, substantiated. 

The interpretation which con- 
sistently reconciles all, or most of, 
the facts known to us, is that 
which rational criticism will pre- 
fer to accept. Such reconciliation 
will help to recommend to those 
who have no antipathies or predi- 
lections to gratify, that interpreta- 
tion of Mary’s actions at this time 
which I have elsewhere ventured 
to pro Those who agree with 
me will hold that Mary was not 
entirely unaware of the measures 
which were being taken by the no- 
bility to secure in one way or other 
the removal of Darnley; that if 
she did not expressly sanction the 
enterprise, she failed, firmly and 
promptly, to forbid its execution ; 
that though she hesitated to the 
last between pity and aversion, 
yet that what amounted to, or 
what may at least be characterised 
as, passive acquiescence, was suffi- 
cient to compromise her; that the 
equivocal position in which she 
found herself placed, either by ac- 
cident or by design, sufficiently ex- 
plains whatever in her subsequent 
conduct is wanting in firmness and 
dignity ; that as the plot proceeded, 
Bothwell came to the front, and 
that to his daring and reckless 
hand the execution of the infor- 
mal sentence of the peers was ulti- 
mately intrusted ; that he induced 
the nobles who had been his ac- 
complices to promote his suit to the 
Queen, and that for various reasons, 
good, bad, and indifferent, ‘‘ the 
best part of the realm did approve 
it, either by flattery or by their 
silence ;’’ that in accepting Both- 
well, Mary could not be accounted 
a free agent,—her health was im- 
paired, her spirit was broken, she 
had been imprudent, and her in- 
discretions could be used against 
her with fatal effect, while (Leth- 
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ington excepted) she had no friend 
beside her on whose disinterested 
counsel she could rely; that she 
struggled against the indirect com- 
pulsion of circumstances, and the 
direct pressure that was brought to 
bear upon her, as best she could, 
declining to consent to a ruinous 
union until actual force had been 
used; and that thereafter, there 
being no other ‘‘ outgait,’’ she sub- 
mitted with a heavy heart and 
grievous misgivings to the inev- 
itable. 

That this was the view taken by 
the nobles themselves, when they 
rose to deliver her from Bothwell, 
and that the plea of guilty love 
and guilty knowledge was an after- 
thought which was not put forward 
until the fanatical party, which 
had been persistently and obsti- 
nately disloyal, had got the upper 
hand, and had determined, in the 
name of the infant prince, to 
seize the government and dethrone 
the Queen, cannot well be denied. 
Indeed the strongest argument in 
favour of the view that Mary’s con- 
duct in relation to Bothwell is sus- 
ceptible of an innocent construc- 
tion is furnished by the admissions 
of the Lords themselves. Their 
earliest contention was that Mary 
had been coerced into the mar- 
riage by Bothwell, and that they 
had risen to free her from her 
ravisher. This position was aban- 
doned, and then they maintained 
that facts notorious to all the world 
were sufficient to convict her of 
having conspired with her para- 
mour. Later on, however, it be- 
came clear to them that the in- 
dictment would break down if it 
was not otherwise established. It 
was then, and not till then—not 
indeed till Elizabeth had assured 
them that the proof of guilty com- 
plicity was ridiculously inadequate 
—that certain letters which they 
said were written by Mary were 
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reluctantly produced. If these 
letters were genuine—love-letters 
addressed by Mary Stuart to 
James Hepburn—there can be no 
reasonable doubt of her guilt. 
They prove that she was ‘‘be- 
witched’”’ by Bothwell, and that 
under the spell of an unaccount- 
able infatuation she encouraged 
her lover to murder her husband. 
But if they were mof genuine— 
what then? Their genuineness 
will be discussed elsewhere; at 
present all that I need say is, that 
if it can be shown that they were 
manufactured, and manufactured 
by the Lords themselves, the fraud 
is absolutely fatal. It is not 
merely that the letters cease to be 
evidence against Mary; they be- 
come evidence of the most damn- 
ing kind against those who used 
them. Mary may have been in 
love with Bothwell or she may 
not. Upon the facts presented by 
the historian the judgment re- 
mains in suspense. We cannot 
positively affirm that she was or 
that she was not. But if those 
who accuse her proceed to produce 
as proof of their case love-letters 
which it is plain that Mary did 
not write, then the inevitable con- 
clusion is that Mary was mo¢ in 
love with Bothwell. Had she been 
in love with Bothwell, or (which 
is the same thing for my present 
purpose) had there been any proof 
that she was in love with Both- 
well, the services of the forger 
would not have been required. 
The person who pleads but fails to 
prove an a/idi is pretty certain to 
be convicted. Had he remained 
passive, had he stood simply on 
the defensive, he might have 
escaped. But when he avers that 
he was at a place where it is proved 
that he was not, the jury will not 
unreasonably conclude that he was 
at the place where he avers that 
he was not. Whenever the Cas- 
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ket Letters are discredited, we are 
logically compelled not only to re- 
ject the Casket Letters themselves, 
but to place that construction upon 
the admitted facts which is con- 
sistent with the innocence of the 
Queen. 

Nor can it be disputed that 
many of the allegations against 
Mary which were at one time 
urged, with what appeared over- 
whelming force, have been deprived 
by more recent investigation and 
keener criticism of not a little of 
their weight. That the criminal 
relations between Mary and Both- 
well were notorious for months 
before the murder (the fact being 
that there is no suggestion in any 
contemporary document of im- 
proper or unusual intimacy, and 
that, on the contrary, the prudence 
and wisdom of her conduct up to 
the day of the murder are warmly 
commended by those who were 
nearest to her at the time); that 
immediately on her recovery from 
her confinement she went to Alloa 
with a crew of ‘* pirates,’’ of whom 
Bothwell was the captain (the fact 
being that she was accompanied 
by her brother and the chief nobles 
of her Court); that whenever she 
heard of Bothwell’s wound she 
flew to Hermitage Castle like a 
distracted mistress (the fact being 
that she did not visit Hermitage, 
again in the company of her 
brother, until she had held the 
assizes at Jedburgh, and _ until 
Bothwell was out of danger—ten 
or twelve days after she had first 
heard of the accident) ; that when- 
ever Darnley was murdered, cast- 
ing aside ali decent restraint, she 
went to Seton to amuse herself at 
the butts with her lover (the fact 
being that she went to Seton by 
the advice of her physician for 
change of air,—leaving Bothwell 
and Huntly in Edinburgh to keep 
the Prince till her return); that 
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she was eager for the marriage, 
and hurried it on with unseemly 
haste (the fact being that on the 
very day of the ceremony she was 
found weeping bitterly and pray- 
ing only for death):—these and 
similar calumnies have been con- 
clusively and finally silenced. The 
future historian of this period must 
eliminate from his narrative the 
gross and grotesque adventures, 
which appear to have been in- 
vented, or at least adapted, by 
Buchanan, whose virulent animo- 
sities were utterly unscrupulous, 
and whose clumsy invective was 
as bitter as it was pedantic. The 
extravagant perversion of fact, 
which makes the philippic against 
Mary a monument of bad faith, is 
mildly censured by Mr Burton, 
who is constrained to admit that 
‘in the Detection a number of 
incredible charges are heaped up.’ 
‘« The great scholar and poet,’’ we 
are told, ‘may have known politics 
on a large scale, but he was not 
versed in the intricacies of the 
human heart.”” The apology is 
somewhat lame. Buchanan must 
have been aware that he was 
calumniating the Queen; and the 
explanation’ that the tirade fol- 
lowed ‘‘the grand forms of ancient 
classical denunciation,’’ is hardly 
an excuse for wilful lying. 

Much of the reasoning, many of 
the arguments, moreover, to which 
we have been used, ceases to affect 
the mind, whenever it is freely 
‘admitted that Mary could not have 
been ignorant that the peers of 
Scotland were leagued against her 
husband. If Mary was not: the 
accomplice of Bothwell—it has 
been asked, for instance—why did 
she fail to prosecute and punish 
the murderers? It may be ad- 
mitted that no resolute effort was 
made to secure their punishment ; 
but the reason is obvious. The 
Privy Council was the Scottish 
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executive; and every Lord of the 
Council was more or less com- 
promised. Even had Mary been 
anxious to bring the assassins to 
justice, it would have been mad- 
ness, aS matters stood, to make 
the attempt. The trial of Both- 
well was forced upon a reluctant 
Council by the importunities of 
Lennox, and the acquittal was a 
matter of form. Still, in all this, 
there is no evidence of that crimi- 
nal complicity with a Zover which 
is the sting of the accusation 
against the Queen. 

I return to Maitland. 

During the six months that fol- 
lowed the Craigmillar conference, 
Lethington’s position may be de- 
fined without difficulty. He had 
come to the conclusion that Darn- 
ley must be removed,—the ‘‘ young 
fool and presumptuous tyrant” 
had made himself impossible, had 
united all parties against him, had 
alienated the Queen and disgusted 
the nobles. But we may feel per- 
fectly certain that Maitland at 
least was far from eager to put 
Bothwell in Darnley’s place. Had 
he had any suspicions indeed that 
Bothwell aspired to the Crown, 
had he had any suspicions that 
Bothwell was favoured by Mary, 
he would probably have concluded 
that Darnley, as the lesser evil, 
might be .allowed to remain. 
Peace had been patched up be- 
tween the Secretary and Both- 
well; but the truce was hollow. 
The hostility of the fanatical re- 
formers had not abated; Mary 
had hitherto parried with success 
the weapons that had been direct- 
ed against her by Knox and Cecil, 
by Morton and Moray; but if she 
could be compromised, if, for in- 
stance, she could be forced into | 
an unworthy and dishonouring 
marriage, the object for which 
they had so pertinaciously plotted 
might be attained. Knox, could 
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he have had his way, would have 
put Mary to death without scruple ; 
the laymen were less sanguinary ; 
but—now that a prince was born 
—they might at least compel her 
to abdicate. James VI., like 
James IV., could be used as 
a ‘‘buckler”’ by the disaffected 
nobles and the fanatical ‘‘ profes- 
sors.”” They could play the son 
against the mother, as they had 
already played the husband against 
the wife. The young prince, in- 
deed, was in one view a surer card 
than Darnley. There was no risk 
that an infant in arms would turn 
against them as Darnley had 
turned. Maitland, as we _ shall 
see, lent himself to neither faction. 
He detested Bothwell; he dis- 
trusted Knox; whereas he was 
devoted to Mary; and to Mary 
he steadily adhered. 

Whenever Maitland’s peace, in 
the autumn of 1566, was made 
with Mary, the relations of: the 
Queens again became cordial, or at 
least assumed a show of cordiality. 
On 4th October he wrote to Cecil, 
urging him to use all such good 
offices as he was wont to use for 
the joining of the realms in perfect 
amity; and this letter was fol- 
lowed next day by one from Mary 
herself, in which she assured Cecil 
that until the affair of Rokeby 
the spy she had always had a good 
opinion of him as a faithful Min- 
ister ; and that, as he had now re- 
covered his old place in her good- 
will, she would be glad to see him 
at the baptism of the prince, her 
son. © Maitland went with her to 
Jedburgh in October, from whence 
he wrote more than once to Cecil 
and Beaton, describing the symp- 
toms of her dangerous illness. A 
curious letter, dated from Home 
Castle in the Merse, has been pre- 
served, in which he tells the Eng- 
lish Secretary that his own expe- 
rience of backbiters makes him 
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marvel less at the misconstruction 
of Cecil’s doings. From Home 
the Court moved to Whitting- 
hame, and from there to Craig- 
millar,—where, as we have seen, 
the famous conference of the 
nobles took place. Mary, attended 
by Maitland, left Craigmillar for 
Holyrood on 5th December,—re- 
maining in the capital till the 
roth; and then, ‘though not 
quite recovered,’’ proceeded to 
Stirling for the baptism of the 
prince. Camden alleged that 
Darnley was not present at the 
baptism, as the English ambas- 
sador had received instructions 
from Elizabeth not to recognise 
him in any way—an assertion 
which Robertson and later writers 
have attempted to controvert. It 
is to be observed, however, that in 
Nau’s recently published narrative 
the same reason for Darnley’s 
absence is assigned: ‘*The King 
was not present at the baptism, 
for he refused to associate with 
the English unless they would 
acknowledge his title of King, and 
to do this they had been forbidden 
by the Queen of England, their 
mistress.”’ 

The baptism was hardly over 
before Maitland’s influence was 
exerted to obtain Morton’s pardon 
(which Mary granted with her 
usual generous facility); and early 
in 1567 this powerful and danger- 
ous noble was again in Scotland. 
It was at this time also that Mait- 
land’s persistent wooing was 
crowned with success; in January 
—in the Chapel-Royal at Stirling 
—he was married to Mary Flem- 
ing. The Queen had threatened 
to interrupt his honeymoon by 
sending him on a mission to Eng- 
land; but he excused himself on 
the plea that it was unreasonable 
to divorce him from the young 
wife to whom he had been so re- 
cently united. Some time during 
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January, either before or after his 
marriage, he went with Bothwell 
to Whittinghame, where Morton 
was residing with his near relative, 
Archibald Douglas. Hitherto 
Bothwell and Morton had been 
the leaders of hostile factions, and 
it was probably thought desirable 
that Bothwell should be accom- 
panied by one of Morton’s friends. 
But Maitland does not appear to 
have been present during the in- 
terview at which, as Morton after- 
wards admitted in his confession, 
the murder of Darnley was dis- 
cussed. Archibald Douglas was 
‘*in the yarde’’; but no one else. 
‘¢In the yarde of Whittinghame, 
after long communing, the Earl of 
Bothwell proposed to me the pur- 
pose of the King’s murther, requir- 
ing what would be my part there- 
unto, seeing it was the Queen’s 
mind that the King should be tane 
away; because, as he said, she 
blamed the King mair of Davie’s 
slaughter than me. My answer to 
the Earl Bothwell at that time was 
this; that I would not in ony ways 
meddle with that matter, and that 
for this cause,—‘ Because I am but 
newlie come out of a new trouble, 
whereof as yet I am not redd; 
being forbidden to come near the 
Court by seven miles; and there- 
fore I cannot enter myself in sic a 
new trouble again.’ After this 
answer, Mr Archibald Douglas en- 
tered in conference with me, per- 
suading me to agree with the Earl 
Bothwell. Last of all, the Earl 
Bothwell yet being in Whitting- 
hame, earnestly proposed the same 
matter to me again, persuading 
me thereunto, because the Queen 
would have it to be done. Unto 
this my answer was: I desired the 
Earl Bothwell .to bring the Queen’s 
handwrite to me for a warrant, and 
then I should give him an answer ; 
otherwise I wud not meddle there- 
with. The quhilk warrant he 
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never reported unto me.’’ Mait- 
land’s name, it will be observed, 
is not introduced; and I am not 
acquainted with any other evidence 
that directly connects him with the 
murder. He knew, no doubt, as 
Mary knew, that Darnley’s removal 
had been resolved on by the peers; 
but it would rather appear that he 
had not been apprised of the sir- 
gular plan of campaign devised by. 
Bothwell. The three rode back to 
Edinburgh—Lethington, Bothwell, 
and Archibald Douglas; and soon 
after reaching Holyrood—if Doug- 
las can be believed—he was direct- 
ed by Lethington to return to 
Whittinghame, and inform Mor- 
ton that the Queen would receive 
no speech of the matter appointed 
unto him,—‘‘which answer, as 
God shall be my judge, was no 
other than these words: ‘ Schaw 
to the Earl Morton that the Queen 
will hear no speech of that matter 
appointed unto him.’” ‘And 
when I cravit’-—he continues— 
‘‘that the answer might be made 
more sensible [explicit], Secre- 
tary Ledington said that the 
Earl would sufficiently understand 
1,” 

The murder was quickly fol- 
lowed by the farce of Bothwell’s 
trial, by the meeting of Mary’s 
last Parliament, by the supper at 
Ainslie’s Tavern. Bothwell was 
playing for high stakes; he could 
not afford to wait; the least delay 
would have been fatal to the en- 
terprise on which he had ventured. 
The capital was feverish and ex- 
cited; the sense of the coming 
calamity was in the air. Omens 
were not wanting; the higher 
powers, it was remarked after- 
wards, watched the development 
of the plot with interest. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the journey a raven continually 
accompanied them from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh, where it frequently 
remained’ perched on the late 
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King’s lodging, and sometimes on 
the Castle. But on the day before 
his death, it croaked for a very 
long time upon the house.”” ‘‘ The 
Castle of Edinburgh was rendered 
to Cockburn of Skirling by the 
Queen’s command. The same day 
there raise ane vehement tempest 
of winde, which blew a very great 
ship out of the rade of Leith, and 
sic like blew the tail from the 
cock which stands on the top of 
the steeple away from it; so the 
old prophecy came true,—— 


«“ When Skirling shall be capitaine, 
The cock shall want his tail.” 


One man only of those about the 
Queen did not lose his head. No 
portent was needed to assure Mait- 
land that unless Mary could escape 
from the trap that had been set 
for her, disaster was imminent. 
He steadily opposed the Bothwell 
marriage.  ‘‘ The best part of the 
realm did approve it either by flat- 
tery or by their silence;” but 
Maitland, with hardly an ally, 
ventured to speak his mind freely. 
Almost every man of political re- 
pute in Scotland signed the bond 
which recommended Bothwell, as 
a fit husband, to the Queen; but 
Maitland’s name was not attached. 
The Earl resented the Secretary’s 
pertinacious opposition; and as it 
was well known that he was not 
the man ‘to stick at trifles, it was 
more than once rumoured that 
Maitland’s life had been \ threat- 
ened. He was in Mary's train 
when, on ‘* St Mark’s even,” she 
was taken by Bothwell at the Al- 
mond Bridge. Whether Mary was 
privy to the ‘‘ravishment’’ will 
never be known with certainty; 
Melville, who was also with her, 
writing in his old age, declared 
that Captain Blackadder,’ who had 
taken him, alleged that it was 


done with the Queen’s own con-. 


sent. This avowal (which is not 
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quite consistent, it may be ob- 
served, with Bothwell’s ‘* boast,’’ 
in the sentence immediately pre- 
ceding, that he would marry the 
Queen, ‘‘ who would or who would 
not: yea, whether she would herself 
or not’’)—this avowal has been 
accepted somewhat hastily as con- 
clusive proof against Mary; the 
truth being that as evidénce it is 
positively worthless; for it may 
be safely assumed that Bothwell 
would in any event have assured 
his followers that the Queen’s 
consent had been obtained, and 
that’ neither resistance nor punish- 
ment need be apprehended. 

Maitland was carried with Mary 
to Dunbar, where Bothwell’s will 
was law; and there can be no 
doubt that for some time there- 
after he was in constant peril. 
Had it not been for Mary’s inter- 
vention, indeed, it is more than 
probable that he would have been 
put to death by his reckless jailer 
before he had been an hour in the 
Castle. The rumour that had 
reached Edinburgh thus appears 
to have had some ground in fact. 
‘*Upon the same day it was al- 
leged that it was devisit- that 
Willian Maitland, younger of 
Lethington, Secretaire- to our 
Sovereign Lady, being in her 
companie, suld have been slain.” 
When they reached Dunbar both 
Bothwell and Huntly turned upon 
Maitland. The Queen threw her- 
self between them. She told 
Huntly that if a hair of Lething- 
ton’s head did perish, she would 
cause him to forfeit lands and 
goods and lose his life. One 
virtue, if one only, Mary had,— 
nothing, apparently, could shake 
her steadfast loyalty to her 
friends. 

Drury’s letter, from which these 
particulars are gleaned, shows that 
Maitland had taken measures, if 
his life was again in imminen- 
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peril, to escape from the Court. 
it proves, moreover, that the 
scheme of using the son against 
the mother had taken shape at an 
earlier period than is commonly 
supposed, and that the motives of 
the Archbishop of St Andrews in 
favouring the marriage had been 
already surmised. Drury was an 
inveterate gossip, and the political 
scandal in his letters is often quite 
unreliable; but on this occasion 
his information with regard to the 
position of parties in Scotland a 
week before the marriage appears 
to have been obtained from persons 
who could speak with authority. 
‘«It may please your Honour 
to be advertised that my last ad- 
vertisement concerning the deter- 
mination of the Lords at Stirling 
to crown the Prince is true, and 
a'so that they mean to deal with 
the Queen to put away the sol- 
diers, and to be better accompani:d 
of her nobility. | Otherwise unless 
she write unto them, or they see 
writings confirmed with her hand, 
they will not credit them, but 
believe that she has been forced, 
and will defend the Prince and 
maintain the nobility and liberties 
of their country. This morning 
a gentleman of very good credit 
desired to speak with me secretly 
in the bounds, which I answered, 
and met with him. He showed 
me among the rest a letter sent 
from the dearest friend that the 
Lord of Lethington hath, requir- 
ing him to advertise me of his 
great desire to speak with your 
Honour (by letters till you may 
do otherwise) concerning those 
matters that doth concern the 
service of the Queen’s Majesty. 
He also sends me word that the 
Queen for certain will marry the 
Earl Bothwell ; whom he says he 
knows to bea great enemy unto 
the Queen’s Majesty and to her 
country. Also he advertises me 


“he had that to say that 
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that he minded this night past 
to escape from the danger he is 
in and presently to repair to the 
Lords at Stirling. He meant once 
to have come to Fast Castle, but 
altered. He means to escape by 
thismeans. He will come out to 
shoot with the others, for so far 
he has liberty, having a guard 
with him, and between the marks, 
riding upon a good nag will haste 
himself to a place appointed where 
both a fresh horse and company 
tarry for him. He should have 
been slain the first night of the 
Queen’s last coming to Dunbar. 
Huntly should have been at the 
execution, to whom the Queen 
said if a hair of his head did 
perish, she would cause him to 
forfeit his lands and goods and 
lose his life. The cause why of 
late he was supposed to be Both- 
well’s was for certain letters he 
wrote to the Earl of Athol and 
others—to which he was com- 
pelled; but, by a trusty messen- 
ger, he did advise to which of 
his writings they should not give 
credit. It is expected she will 
presently send for the nobility to 
come to the marriage, and that 
she means to levy both horsemen 
and footmen, which if she doth 
the Lords mean also to gather. 
It is judged the Bishop of St 
Andrews encourages ‘the Queen 
and Bothwell in this manner to 
proceed, not for any goodwill to 
either of them, but for both their 
destructions, the rather to bring 
his friends to their purpose. The 
Lord of Ledington hath earnestly 
requested me to convey his mes- 
sage unto your Lordship (affirming 
that therein I shall do the Queen 
good service), and that your Hon- 
our would let her Highness know 
would 
conserve the benefit of both the 
realms. It is thought by others 
that after he hath been with the 
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Lords he may have cause to repair 
to your Court.”’ 

Even when it became clear to 
Maitland that, after what had 
occurred, the marriage could not 
be prevented, and that the part 
he had taken against it had con- 
verted Bothwell into a bitter 
enemy, he remained at _ the 
Queen’s side. He did hi best 
to smooth the thorny path on 
which, willingly or unwillingly, 
she had entered. Mary’s instruc- 
tions to her ambassadors, in which 
she explains the enormous diffi- 
culties by which she had been 
beset, are understood to have been 
drawn by Maitland. The key in 
which they are pitched is studi- 
ously moderate. The Queen had 
been badly treated by her power- 
ful subject ; but she was now con- 
tent to accept the choice of her 
nobles, and to make the best of a 
bad business. Bothwell’s earlier 
history having been passed in re- 
view, surprise is expressed that a 
noble who had proved himself so 
uniformly loyal should have ven- 
tured to intrigue against her. 
Before, however, he had even 
‘‘afar off’’ begun to discover his 
intentions to herself, he had ob- 
tained from the assembled Estates 
their consent to the marriage; and 
thereafter, finding that the Queen 
would not listen to his suit, he 
had forcibly carried her to Dun- 
bar. There, after having again 
rejected him, she was shown the 
bond signed by the nobles upon 
whose counsel and fidelity she had 
before depended. ‘‘ Many things 
we revolved with ourself, but 
never could find ane outgait.’’ 
Having at length extorted an un- 
willing consent, the Earl resolving 
mf either to time all in an hour, or 
to bring to pass that thing he had 
taken in hand,’’ insisted on an im- 
mediate marriage. ‘So ceased he 
never, till by persuasions and im- 
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portunate suit, accompanied not 
the less by force, he has finally 
driven us to end the work begnn 
at sic time and in sic forme as he 
thocht might best serve his turn, 
wherein we cannot dissemble that 
he has used us otherways than we 
have deservit at his hand. But 
now,” she concludes, ‘‘ since it is 
past, and cannot be brought back 
again, we will make the best of it.’’ 

Maitland was one of the last of 
Mary’s friends to leave the Court ; 
but the savage violence of Both- 
well ultimately exhausted his 
patience. Athol was already in 
arms, and he stole away to Athol. 
‘* Not long after,”’ Melville says, 
‘‘the Earl of Bothwell. thought 
to have slain him in the Queen’s 
chamber, had not her Majesty 
come betwixt and saved him ; 
but he fled next day, and tarried 
with the Earl of Athol.’’ Mel- 
ville’s memory sometimes played 
him false; but there is other evi- 
dence to the same effect. ‘‘ Upon 
the 5th June,’’ according to the 
contemporary chronicle, ‘‘ the Sec- 
retaire, suspectand his life, left 
our soveraine lady and the Court, 
and departit to the Callendar.”’ 
A few days later he wrote to 
Cecil :— 


‘¢Sir,—The_ reverence and af- 
fection I have ever borne to the 
Queen my mistress hath been the 
occasion to stay me so long in 
company to the Earl of Both- 
well at the Court,—as my life 
hath every day been in danger 
since he began to aspire to any 
grandeur, besides the hazard of 
my reputation in the sight of men 
of honour, who did think it in me 
no small spot that, by my coun- 
tenance and remaining in com- 
pany with him, I should appear 
to favour such a man as he is 
esteemed to.be. At length, find- 
ing the best part of the nobility 
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resolved to look narrowly to his 
doings, and being by them re- 
quired, I would not refuse to join 
me to them in so just and reason- 
able a cause, the ground whereof 
the bearer and Mr Melville can 
report unto you at length. I pray 
you that by your means we may 
find the Queen’s Majesty’s favour- 
able allowance of our proceedings, 
and in case of need that we may 
be comforted by her support to 
further the execution of justice 
against such as shall be found 
guilty cf an abominable murder, 
perpetrated on the person of one 
who had the honour to be of her 
Majesty’s blood. If in the begin- 


ning it would please her Majesty 
to aid these noblemen with some 
small sums of money to the levy- 
ing of a number of harquebusiers, 
it would in my opinion make a 
short and sudden end of the en- 
terprise, whereunto I pray you 


put your helping hand. I will 
not trouble you with many words 
for lack of leisure, by reason of the 
bearer’s sudden despatch. And so 
I take my leave of you. From 
Edinburgh, the 21st of June 1567. 
—Your Honour’s at command- 
ment, ‘©W. MAITLAND.”’ 


It has been alleged by his en- 
emies that Maitland, deserting 
Mary as he had deserted her 
mother , went over to the faction 
which had risen against her. It is 
asérious accusation, and requires 
to be seriously examined. 

It was undoubtedly the general 
opinion at the time that the Queen 
had been, and was being, roughly 
handled by Bothwell. ‘I plainly 
refused to proclaim them,” Craig 
said, in his defence to the Assem- 
bly, ‘‘ because I had not her hand 
write; and also because of the 
constant bruit (rumour) that the 
lord had both ravished her and 
keeped her incaptivity.”” ‘* When 
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I returned to Edinburgh,” Mel- 
ville says, ‘‘ I dealt with Sir James 
Balfour not to part with the 
Castle, whereby he might be an 
instrument to save the Prince and 
the Queen, who was disdainfully 
handled, and with such reproach- 
ful language, that in presence of 
Arthur Erskine I heard her ask 
for a knife to stab herself; or else 
—said she—I shall drown my- 
self.’’ ‘‘ Many of those who were 
with her,”’ he adds, ‘* were of 
opinion that she had intelligence 
with the Lords, especially such as 
were informed of the many indig- 
nities put upon her by the Ear) 
of Bothwell since their marriage, 
He was so beastly and suspicious 
that he suffered her not to pass 
one day in patience, without mak- 
ing her shed abundance of tears.’ 
It was consequently believed by 
many that ‘‘her Majesty would 
fain have been quit of him, but 
thought shame to be in the doer 
thereof directly herself.’”’ ‘1 per- 
ceived,’’ Le Croc wrote, on the 
evening of her marriage-day, ‘‘a 
strange formality between her and 
her husband, which she begged me 
to excuse, saying that if I saw her 
sad, it was because she did not 
wish to be happy, as she said she 
never could be, wishing only for 
death. Yesterday, being all alone 
in a closet with the Earl Both- 
well, she called aloud for them to 
give her a knife to kill herself 
with. Those who were in the 
room adjoining the closet heard 
her.’’ It was alleged at the time 
that Bothwell cared so little for 
the Queen that even after the 
divorce Lady Jean Gordon con- 
tinued to reside with him as his 
wife; and in the Holyrood ‘‘ in- 
terior’ under the Bothwell régime, 
which Sir James Melville has pre- 
served for us, the rude force and 
insolent masterfulness of the truc 
ulent Borderer are portrayed with 
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consummate, if unconscious, art. 
‘I found my lord Duke of Orkney 
sitting at his supper, who welcomed 
me, saying, I had been a great 
stranger, desiring me to sit down 
and sup with him. I said, I had 
already supped ; then he called for 
a cup of wine and drank to me, 
saying, ‘ You had need grow fatter, 
for,’ says he, ‘ the zeal of the com- 
monwealth hath eaten you up, and 
made you lean.’ I answered that 
every littie member should serve 
for some use, but the care of the 
commonwealth appertained most 
to him, and the rest of the nobility, 
who should be as fathers of the 
same. ‘I knew well,’ says he, ‘ he 
would find a pin for every bore.’ 
Then he fell in discoursing with 
the gentlewomen, speaking such 
filthy language, that they and I 
left him, and went up to the 
Queen.”” The Lords themselves 
declared that both before and after 
her marriage Mary was virtually 
deprived of her liberty ; Bothwell, 
they asserted, ‘‘ kept her environed 
with a perpetual guard of two 
hundred harquebussiers, as well 
day and night, wherever | she 
went,”’ admitting few or none to 
her speech ; ‘‘ for his suspicious 
heart, brought in fear by the 
testimony of an evil conscience, 
would not suffer her subjects to 
have access to her Majesty, as 
they were wont to do.’’ Had they 
not risen, what, they inquired, 
would have been the end? _Both- 
well would have made away with 
Mary as he had made away with 
Darnley, and the other wife that 
he maintained ‘* at home in his 
house’? would have been put in 
her place. 

It is unnecessary to adduce 
further evidence; it is clear that 
from the day Mary was taken to 
Dunbar she was shamefully ‘ mis- 
handled,” and that her misery was 
great. Bothwell’s head had been 
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turned by his success, and all the 
evil elements in his brutal nature 
had come to the top. It must be 
difficult, one would suppose, for 
those who have carefully followed 
the narrative of Mary’s sufferings 
at this time, to hold that she was 
a willing victim. When it is 
pointed out, however, that even on 
the day of her marriage she was 
weeping sorely and longing only 
for death, we are reminded that 
she was ‘‘ overmastered by an im- 
perious infatuation,”’—a sweeping 
and somewhat singular apology. 
These were the scenes which 
were being enacted at Holyrood 
when Maitland stole away from 
the Court to join the nobles who 
were arming their vassals. The 
two parties — Conservative and 
Radical, Catholic and Calvinist— 
had by this time coalesced. The 
faction which had been persistent- 
ly disloyal were first in the field ; 
but they had latterly been joined 
by many of the nobles who were 
personally attached to the Queen. 
There can be little doubt that the 
irreconcilables had been sedulously 
preparing for the crisis which they 
had helped to accelerate (how far, 
by flattering his ambition, they had 
tempted Bothwell to aspire, how 
far, by forcing her into an anomal- 
ous and untenable position, they 
had tempted Mary to comply, can- 
not perhaps be precisely known ; 
but that there had been a world of 
double-dealing is clearly proved) ; 
and that they hoped to turn it to 
their own advantage. But the os- 
tensible object of the rising was to 
deliver the Queen from Bothwell ; 
and unless this plea had been put 
forward, no alliance with the loyal- 
ists would have been practicable. 
When the pretence succeeded, and 
when men like Athol and Argyll 
and Maitland were found in their 
ranks, it became ali the more 
necessary to disguise in the mean- 
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time their real design. I enter- 
tain no doubt that a Government, 
of which, either as King or Regent, 
Moray should be head, had been 
long in contemplation ; ‘and Moray 
was thought to have purposely left 
the country before the marriage, in 
order that his partisans might have 
a freer hand in dealing with his 
sister. But this was a dead secret 
as yet; Morton and Lindsay and 
Glencairn and Grange were in 
arms, not to subvert the Govern- 
ment, but to release the Queen; 
and it was on this understanding 
that they were joined by Maitland. 

It is important (not for Mait- 
land’s consistency only) that on 
this point there should be no mis- 
understanding ; and, as it happens, 
the evidence isconclusive. Robert 
Melville, writing to Cecil in the 
beginning of May—a_ week before 
the marriage—informed him that 
the Lords were ready to take the 
field. ‘‘Since the Earl Bothwell 
did carry the Queen’s Majesty 
violently to Dunbar; where she is 
judged to be detained without her 
own liberty, and against her will, 
divers noblemen — yea, the most 
part of the whole subjects of the 
realm—are very miscontent there- 
with, and apparently will not bear 
it. The truth is, when she was 
first carried to Dunbar by him, the 
Earl of Huntly and my Lord of 
Ledington were taken as prisoners, 
and my brother James, with divers 
other domestic servants; and her 
Majesty commanded some of her 
company to pass to Edinburgh and 
charge the town to be in armour 
for her rescue. Quhilk they in- 
continent obeyit, and past without 
their ports upon foot, but could 
not help; quhilk shame done by 
a subject to our Sovereign offends 
the whole realm.’’ (Melville, it 
will be observed, confirms the 
statement in the ‘Diurnal,’ that 
the news of the ravishing of her 
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Majesty having been brought to 
the Provost of Edinburgh, ‘‘ incon- 
tinent the common bell rang, and 
the inhabitants thereof ran to 
armour and wappynnis, the portes 
was steekit, the artillery of the 
castle shot.’’) ‘‘And ‘it appears 
both Papist and Protestant joins 
together with an earnest affection 
for the weill of their country. The 
said Lords are gone to their coun- 
ties to assemble their friends to- 

gether with sic expedition as they ~ 
may.”’ The Proclamation issued 
by the Privy Council on 6th June 
(on the preamble that the Queen’s 
Majesty most noble person is and 
has been for a long space detained 
in captivity and thraldom), goes 
on to declare that the nobility 
have assembled to deliver her from. 
bondage and captivity. Again, in 
the Proclamation of 12th June, it 
is stated that James, Earl Both- 
well, having, on the 24th April, 
put violent hands on our Sovereign 
Lady’s most noble person, and 
having since then detained her in 
captivity, the Lords have risen to 
deliver her from her prison. In 
the Minutes of June 16, June 21, 
June 26, July 7, July g, and Au- 
gust 11, ‘the same plea is repeated, 
—the Peers had pursued and were 
pursuing Bothwell for having laid 
violent hands upon the Queen. It 
will be observed that most of these 
minutes are of later date than 
Carberry ; so that even after Mary 
had been sent to Lochleven, the 
nobles (in whose counsels by this 
time Morton had acquired a com- 
manding influence) did not venture 
to imply that she was Bothwell’s 
The pretence on 
which she was sent to Lochleven 
(viz., thatshe had refused to aban- 
don Bothwell) will be afterwards 
examined ; what I am at present 
concerned to show is, that the 
nobles, when Maitland joined 
them, were in arms, not against 
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Mary, but against Bothwell, her 
jailer. 

It is difficult indeed to read the 
proclamations of the Lords with 
patience. They were written by 
the men who had plotted against 
the Queen. They were written by 
the men who were the accomplices 
of Bothwell. The declaration that 
they had risen to release Mary 
was ridiculous pretence; the dec- 
laration that they had risen to 
revenge Darnley was odious hypoc- 
risy. I speak, of course, of the 
faction which Morton led. There 
were men in the ranks of the Con- 
federate Lords from an_ early 
period who were the true friends 
of Mary Stuart; later on these 
were joined by Maitland. But in 
so far as the Moray-Morton fac- 
tion had a hand in its production, 
the defence of their policy which 
is contained in the public records 
is grotesquely insincere and trans- 
parently false. 

Maitland at least was for the 
Queen. It was Bothwell who 
drove him from the Court; it was 
to rid the Queen of Bothwell that 
he joined the Lords. He had been 
with her throughout the whole dis- 
mal business; he had witnessed 
her humiliations; he had listened 
to her complaints; yet this acute 
and observant diplomatist, who 
had enjoyed the closest intimacy 
with his mistress, had obviously 
failed to discover any indications of 
that overpowering passion which, 
as was afterwards alleged, had 
driven her into Bothwell’s arms. 
‘Maitland, in proportion as he 
favoured the Queen’s interest, 
hated Bothwell as a perfidious vil- 
lain, from whom his own life was 
in danger.” ‘Sir William Mat- 
lane had joined himself before to 
the Lords for hatred of Bothwell. 
Now being rid of him he writeth 
to the Queen offering his service ; 
sheweth how it might stand her 
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in good stead by the apologue of 
the mouse delivering the lion 
taken in the nets.’’ The testi- 
mony. of Melville, Herries, Nau, 
and other contemporary writers, is 
to the same effect; Maitland was 
not a traitor; though he left the 
Court he did not desert the Queen. 
‘‘He only sought to rescue her 
from Bothwell.”” Throckmorton, 
to whose interesting letters I must 
refer at greater length immediately, 
was sent by Elizabeth to Scotland 
to remonstrate with the Lords, 
and at Fast Castle he was met by 
Maitland. Maitland was for Mary, 
Throckmorton emphatically de- 
clared, but he added despondent- 
ly,—‘* God knows he is fortified 
with very slender company in 
this opinion.” 

In one respect . Throckmorton 
was mistaken. The Lords, indeed, 
would have had him believe that 
Mary was hated by the people, 
who were eager for her execution. 
So far as the Knoxian fanatics and 
the rabble of the capital were 
concerned, this was possibly true 
enough. Throckmorton mentions 
that the Ecclesiastical Convention 
was again in session; and it was 
from the lips of these austere 
zealots that the sentence of death 
proceeded. Knox himself, it need 
not be doubted, would, with the 
zest of a Hebrew prophet, have 
hewed the idolatress in pieces 
before the Lord. But the Knox- 
ian fanatics and the rabble of the 
capital were not the people of 
Scotland. This is the mistake 
that so many modern historians 
have made,—they have confound- 
ed the nation at large with an 
active and organised minority. To 
do them justice, Knox and his 
allies did not deny that they were 
the minority; on the contrary, 
they glorified in their numerical 
inferiority. The Lord was on 
their side; it mattered not who 
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was against them. Knox never 
wearied of repeating that the 
most part of men were addicted 
to idolatry. Edinburgh was the 
stronghold of the precise Protes- 
tants; but when it was proposed 
to take a plebiscite of the citizens 
as to what form of religion should 
be provisionally established, ‘‘ the 
hail brethren of the Congregation 
within this toun’’ vehemently ob- 
jected. They could not consent, 
they said, that ‘‘ God’s truth should 
be subject to voting of man;” 
‘‘for it is na new thing but mair 
nor notour that fra the beginning 
of the wide warld to this day, and 
even now in all countries and 
touns, the maist part of men has 
ever been against God and His 
house.’”’ In a pastoral letter, writ- 


ten by Knox after Mary had es- 
caped from Lochleven, he ex- 
pressed his deep regret that they 
had not put her to death when 


she was in their hands. ‘lhe 
danger would not have been 
great, he added, ‘‘for although 
in number the wicked might have 
exceeded the faithful,’ yet ‘‘ the 
little flock’’ would have been as 
‘victorious as in former contests. 
So that it is a mistake to assume 
that in July 1567 the nation was 
hostile to Mary. The mass of the 
people had been taken unawares ; 
they believed the Lords when they 
declared that they were fighting 
for the Queen; and before the 
fraud was discovered the mischief 
was done. The Confederates at 
Carberry, to use a familiar phrase, 
won bya fluke. It is universally 
admitted that had the Queen re- 
mained at Dunbar, ‘‘could she 
have had patience to stay at 
Dunbar for three or four days 
without any ‘stir,’ the Lords 
would have dispersed. ‘*The 
people did not join as was ex- 
pected ;’’ the leaders were divid- 
ed; some were adversaries, some 
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were neutrals; ‘‘so that they 
were even thinking to dissolve, 
and leave off their enterprise to 
another time, and had absolutely 
done so.’’ That is Knox’s admis- 
sion; Buchanan’s is even more 
unqualified. ‘* Wherefore the ar- 
dour of the people having sub- 
sided, perceiving no likelihood of 
their rising being successful, and 
almost reduced to extremity, they 
already deliberated about dispers- 
ing without accomplishing their 
design.’’ But a fatal imprudence 
brought Mary to Carberry Hill. 
Yet in spite of calumny and cal- 
amity, the sympathy of the people 
could not be restrained. The 
tide, if it had ever run against 
her, suddenly turned. The Lords 
could not count even ‘upon the 
Edinburgh rabble; for the democ- 
racy of the capital was as fickle 
as it was fierce. The narrative of 
the events that immediately fol- 
lowed Carberry, as given in the 
‘ Historie of King James the Sext,’ 
is extremely instructive. ‘‘ She 
being credulous rendered herself 
willingly to the Lords; who irrev- 
erently brought her into Edin- 
burgh about seven hours at even, 
and keepit her straightly within 
the Provost’s lodging in the chief 
street; and on the morn fixit a 
white banner in her sight, wherein 
was paitited the effigy of King 
Henry her husband, lying deed at 
the root of a green growing tree, 
and the picture of the young 
Prince sitting on his knees with. 
his hands and countenance to- 
ward heaven, with this inscrip- 
tion, Judge and revenge my cause, 
O Lord/ This sight greivit her 
greatumlie, and therefore she burst 
forth exceeding tears, with ex- 
clamation against these Lords wha 
held her in captivitie, crying to 
the people for Christ’s cause to 
relieve her from the hands of 
these tyrants. The people of the 
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town convenit to her in great 
number, and perceiving her so 
afflicted in mind had pitie and 
compassion of her estait. The 
Lords perceiving that, came unto 
her with dissimulat countenance, 
with reverence and fair speeches, 
and said that their intention was 
noways to thrall her, and there- 
fore immediately would repone her 
with freedom to her ain palace of 
Halyruidhouse, to do as she list ; 
whereby she was so pacified as the 
people willingly departed; And 
on the next evening, to colour 
their pretences, conveyed her to 
the palace, and then assembled 
themselves in counsel to advise 
what should be thought best to 
be done; And it was decernit, 
that immediately she should be 
transported to the fortalice of 
Lochleven, and there to be de- 
tenit in captivitie during her life, 
and constranit to transfer the 
authority of her crown from her 
person to the young Prince her 
son; to the end that they might 
rule as they listed, without any 
controul of lawful authority ; whilk 
continued for many years.’’ The 
author of this narrative, it may 
be objected, is a partial witness; 
but he is corroborated by writers 
who were the bitterest critics of 
the Queen. ‘‘ Hatred,’’ Buchanan 
admits, ‘‘ was turned into compas- 
sion ;’? Calderwood confesses that 
‘the hatred of the people was now 
by process of time turned into 
pitie ;’’ and Spottiswoode is even 
more emphatic ;—‘‘ The common 
people also, who a little before 
seemed most incensed, pitying the 
Queen’s estate, did heavily lament 
the calamity wherein she was 
fallen.’’ 

_ The intensity of the public feel- 
ing accounts for the midnight ride 
to-Lochleven. It had become ap- 
parent to Morton and his more 
astute and unscrupulous allies that 
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if the revolution was to succeed, a 
vigorous policy must be instantly 
initiated. The Queen must be 
silenced ; the Queen must be se- 
cluded. But how were they to 
justify the forcible detention of 
the sovereign on whose behalf, as 
they alleged, they were in arms? 
There were honest men among 
them. No one had expressed his 
detestation of the murder and of 
the marriage more freely than 
Grange; but Grange was a soldier 
of unblemished repute,—an obsti- 
nate, intractable, high - minded, 
chivalrous gentleman. Grange 
would not lend himself to a fraud: 
and since Mary had trusted her- 
self to his honour, he had come to 
believe that she was more sinned 
against than sinning. Grange 
was assured—so it was said—that 
Mary was still devoted to Both- 
well; that she had refused to leave 
him; that a loving letter, which 
she had addressed to him, had 
been intercepted. Even her apolo- 
gists need not hesitate to admit 
that the Queen was at this moment 
in a position of grave embarrass- 
ment. Every path she could fol- 
low was beset with peril. Whether 
she was enciente has been doubted ; 
she believed that she was, and her 
belief was probably well founded. 
She might by this time have con- 
cluded that nothing was left for 
her but (in her own words) ‘to 
make the best of it.” And it is 
easy to understand, when she 
found that his accomplices lad 
turned upon him like a pack ‘of 
famished wolves, how the woman 
who had never loved Bothwell in 
his prosperous days, may have 
stood loyally by him in his adver- 
sity. These were the traitors who 
had truly murdered Darnley, and 
yet they dared to flaunt a banner 
in the face of heaven which called 
for vengeance on his murderers,— 
‘Judge and avenge my cause, O 
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Lord !”” What perfidy, she might 
well ask, could compare with this? 
Judas betrayed his Lord with a 
kiss; but he did not add to his 
guilt by professing that another 
had done it: he went and hanged 
himself. Although a high-spirited 
woman like Mary Stuart may pos- 
sibly have been influenced by such 
feelings as I have indicated, their 
existence is purely conjectural. 
Mary may have declined to sepa- 
rate herself from Bothwell, or she 
may not; we cannot tell: no one 
was allowed to see her, no one was 
allowed to speak with her,—not 
even the envoy of Elizabeth, not 
even the Ambassador of France; 
we only know what the Lords said 
that she said. ‘The value of hear- 
say evidence, tainted as this was, 
will be considered hereafter; but 
I may say here that the motive 
that tempted them to lie, if they 
did lie, is obvious enough. An 


apology was needed for their sud- 
den change of front; and the pre- 
tence that Mary clung with un- 
reasoning obstinacy to her lover, 
was probably as good as any other 
that could be invented at the mo- 


ment. The specific allegation that 
on the night of her capture she 
addressed a few lines of ardent de- 
votion to Bothwell is now gener- 
ally discredited,—even Hume and 
the younger Tytler (both hostile 
to Mary) admitted that the writ- 
ing, if any such there was, must 
have been fabricated. Mary Stuart, 
whatever else she might be, was 
not a fool; and it would have 
been monstrous folly to expect 
that a letter so fatally compromis- 
ing would escape the vigilance of 
her keepers. We may be toler- 
ably sure, moreover, that if the 
letter had been intercepted, it 
would have been produced. Mel- 
ville informs us that ‘‘it was al- 
leged’’ that a letter to Bothwell, 
written the night she was taken, 
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was used to silence Kirkaldy’s 
scruples. ‘*Grange was yet so 
angry that, had it not been for the 
letter, he had instantly left them.’ 
But in the answer of the Lords of 
Scotland to the remonstrances of 
Elizabeth,—prepared not later than 
July 11th, only three weeks after 
Carberry,—there is no allusion to | 
the intercepted letter ; and as their 
defence proceeded on the plea that 
Mary still clung to Bothwell, it 
may be confidently assumed that 
had such an invaluable and indeed 
conclusive piece of evidence been 
in their possession, it would then 
and there have been produced. 
Thus there is no direct evidence 
to show that Mary parted from 
Bothwell reluctantly, and there is 
plenty of the best evid nce to show 
that after they were patted she 
never manifested the least desire 
to rejoin him. The delirium—the 
infatuation of the most polished 
and brilliant woman of her age for 
an ill-favoured and illiterate lover 
of forty—was obviously as tran- 
sient as it was unaccountable. 
Meantime—during these anx- 
ious days—Maitland did what he 
could. He was fighting for Mary’s 
life. The gloomy fanatics who had 
been summoned to the Convention 
thirsted for her blood. It was a 
plain duty, they declared, to put 
her to death. The Lord had de- 
livered her intotheir hands. There 
can be no doubt that for some 
days her peril was great; her own 
friends, finding how they had been 
misled by the revolutionary fac- 
tion, were one by one stealing 
away from the capital; . Morton 
and Knox remained — Morton, 
Knox, and their allies; and Mor- 
ton was as unscrupulous as Knox 
was ‘‘austere.’”” We do not know 
all that occurred after Carberry ; 
the letters of Drury were written 
from Berwick, and most of his 
correspondents in Scotland were 
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ignorant of intemperate partisans ; 
but, from Throckmorton’s confi- 
dential correspondence with the 
English Court after his arrival at 
the Scottish capital, it may be 
fairly concluded, I think, that to 
Maitland—who had been on vari- 
ous occasions of essential service 
to Morton—Mary at this time 
owed her life. 

Of Mary Stuart, however, as an 
independent princess, there was 
now anend. The conspiracies of 
the disaffected nobles, which had 
been more than once defeated by 
her resolute spirit, were at length 
completely successful, and _ there 
were grim rejoicings in the Puritan 
camp. If Mary was the accom- 
plice of Bothwell, she deserved all 
that she got; if she was the inno- 
cent victim of an unscrupulous 
policy, which in the name of pure 
religion traded on sedition and did 
not shrink from crime, the sym- 
pathy that she has received has 
not been exaggerated. Maitland’s 
fixed idea had hitherto been that 
the union of the kingdoms was a 
political necessity, and that only 
through Mary Stuart could Union 
be secured. I do not think that 
he ever seriously wavered in his 
loyalty to his mistress; but it is 
interesting to note that — even 
when the cloud was blackest—he 
would listen to no terms of com- 
position which did not involve the 


acknowledgment by Elizabeth, in 
one form or other, of the Scottish 
title. Throckmorton reported that 
some talk had passed between him 

and the Secretary with reference 
to the custody of the Prince. He 

had found from Lethington, he 
said, that the principal point that 
would induce the Lords to deliver 

their prince into England would 

be the recognition of his title to 
the succession of the Crown of 
England, in default of issue of 
Elizabeth’s body. ‘‘I do well per- 

ceive that these men will never be 

brought to deliver their Prince 

into England except upon this 

condition ;’’ ‘‘ for,’’ saith Lething- 

ton, ‘‘ that taking place, the Prince 
shall be as dear to the people of 
England as to the people of Scot-- 
land ; and the one will be as care- 
ful of his preservation as the- 
other. Otherwise,’’ he saith, ‘all, 
things considered, it will be re- 
ported that the Scotsmen have put 
their Prince to be kept in safety,. 
as those which commit the sheep. 
to be kept by the wolves.” 


I have brought the narrative 
of Mary Stuart’s life in Scotland 
down to the period of her fall: the 
events that followed her abdica- 
tion, her escape from Loch Leven, 
and her flight across the Border, 
must be treated of elsewhere. 

JoHN SKELTON. 
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With all our knowledge of 
India, there are very many people 
who fail to realise the vastness of 
the change in all outward: condi- 
tions of life which awaits him who 
chooses the East to be the theatre 
of his active life. 

Few can count up in imagina- 
tion the sum of the influences 
which contribute to that tired look 
we note in the eyes of the old 
Indian, and which account for his 
calm keen enjoyment of simple 
existence when he finally comes 
home. 

The vision of the pagoda-tree 
has indeed faded away, and the 
leanness of the debased rupee is 
brought practically home to too 
many a struggling English family ; 
yet there are still many who pic- 
ture India as, for the most part, a 
land of many delights, where to 
the luxuries of the nabob have 
been added, in these latter days, 
the excitements and comforts of 
modern civilisation. And there 
are more both in East and West 
who, whether unduly attracted by 
an imaginary India or unduly re- 
pelled by the reality, overlook or 
undervalue the wealth of strange 
new things which lie close to the 
hand of every visitor to the East, 
and invite and reward his most 
careful study. I propose here to 
try for a moment to lift the veil 
from a phase of the everyday life 
of the European in India, so 
familiar to all who live in the 
East, that, like many another phase 
of what is now part of our national 
life, it is seldom the subject of 
notice. 

People who have never travelled 
beyond Europe are altogether un- 
prepared for the, prominent’ part 
which is played by insects in 
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tropical countries. It is one of 
the characteristic contrasts be- 
tween East and West which the 
new-comer is left to find out for 
himself, as the comparative absence 
of insect-life is one of the blessings 
which the home-stayer cannot ap- 
preciate, not knowing his own 
freedom. In the sweet closed 
rooms of our cool Western homes 
the presence of an insect is a fact 
to be noted. A wasp or two in 
the height of summer, or a stray 
spider if the housemaid is careless, 
make up nearly the sum of such 
intruders. Even in our gardens, 
beyond worms and slugs, and in 
summer the aphis and a few harm- 
less short-lived things, there is 
nothing that demand attention 
from anybody but the gardener. 
But under the burning Eastern 
sun insect-life is a thousand times 
more profuse—no passing phase of 
short summer months, but a per- 
ennial stream of life—while for 
the closed doors of Europe, we 
have houses riddled with doors 
and windows which, for the most 
part, stand open night and day. 

Under such conditions it may 
be imagined that the insect world 
ceases to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to man. All places are as 
much open to insects as to him- 
self: they are ubiquitous, and of 
infinite variety; the warm sun 
fills them with life and energy ; 
wide open houses invite them; 
and from the time he enters the 
tropics he cannot escape or ignore 
their presence. 

India is indeed a world in itself, 
and its insect tribes, more numer- 
ous and more diverse than its 
climates and its races of men, 
are no less unevenly distributed. 
There are retreats almost free 
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from insect plagues; but these 
are mostly limited to cool moun- 
tain-ranges, accessible only at 
intervals, or to a favoured few. 
I have myself lived where at cer- 
tain seasons the dinner-table be- 
came a pandemonium of insects, 
flying in to the light—crickets 
and grasshoppers, beetles and ear- 
wigs, black restless things with 
pincers in their heads, and flights 
of aromatic bugs; and I have tra- 
velled where the plague was so 
great that, as soon as the sun 
went down, you were driven per- 
force to retire for the night to the 
shelter of your mosquito-curtains. 

As well might one count the 
grains of sand as the unnumbered 
hosts of Indian insects. The 
roughest classification and a few 
stray samples must suffice to 
shadow faintly the wonders and 
the penalties of their ever-present 
society. 

There are the insects that per- 
manently share your house—ants 
and flies, spiders and mosquitoes, 
beetles and cockroaches. One 
there is, the white ant, which 
besieges your house and all that 
is in it like an _ ever-watchful 
enemy: there are those that pay 
you flying visits when your bright 
lamps call them in, and those that 
in the garden keep you on guard 
not less for yourself than for your 
plants. The active life by which 
you are thus surrounded is a source 
always of annoyance, sometimes of 
torment, yet often enough of won- 
der and admiration. It has even 
endowed the Anglo-Indian with a 
new sense. What is that strange 
caution which mgkes his eye un- 
consciously search the corners of 
the room he enters for the first 
time? or makes him hesitate as 
he takes the verandah chair in 
the dusk of the evening? What 
causes him to grasp his bath- 
sponge so warily? or to tap his 
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unworn shoes on the floor before 
putting them on? Is it not that 
every sheltered corner and every 


cool recess suggests irresistibly 
the presence of some unwelcome 
guest ? 


There comes a time, however, 
when you have accepted India for 
better for worse; when, so far as 
possible, you wear your burdens 
‘like a hat aside,” and when you 
find new interest in observing the 
nature and the ways even of your 
insect fellow-creatures. Especially 
is this the case if you take pleasure 
in a flower-garden, the source of 
one of the purest and most satis- 
factory of Indian pastimes. There 
you cannot fail to be attracted 
every day by new revelations of 
the insect world, of which the 
variety seems almost as inexhaust- 
ible as the combinations of music. 

Once in twenty years a vision 
of some winged thing of exquisite 
form and colour and grace will flash 
on your sight—some unknown spe- 
cies never seen before or since—as 
if alighted from another planet. 
Is it possible that there are 
whole families of such creatures ? 
Where and how do they live? 
Or is it a chance offshoot of 
better known tribes, a ‘‘ sport,” 
like some beautiful hybrid plant 
developed unawares by an amateur 
gardener? I remember a shrub 
in my garden, which used at in- 
tervals to burst suddenly into a 
profusion of sweet-scented flowers. 
Jealously I kept away from this 
shrub any visitor with a taste for 
entomology or butterfly-hunting. 
and alone I used to enjoy the con- 
templation of the gay crowd of 
happy creatures. that flocked to 
feed on the honey. As you ap- 
proached the tree the air was filled 
with the hum of a myriad insects, 
and the faint cream - coloured 
flowers were seen.to be alive with 
wiged things of every shape and ~ 
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colour, brilliant as the hues of 
humming-birds. ~ Velvet butterflies, 
with their bars and targets of pur- 
ple and yellow and blue; beetles 
and ladybirds of burnished st@el 
or gold ; flies of emerald or topaz ; 
graceful indescribable things with 
branching -horns, or with wings 
fashioned like medieval shields; 
gorgeous dragon-flies and big bees 
drowning the voices of their fel- 
lows with their deep trumpet-buzz. 
This was a periodical sight of 
which I never tired; a sight not 
to be equalled in the fairest gar- 
dens of Europe. 

It is in the garden, too, that one 
learns something of the wonderful 
ways in which nature arms and pro- 
tects her tender children against 
the natural enemies who surround 
them,—frogs and birds, lizards and 
men. The slim green grasshopper 
that loves your rarest palms, how 
closely he lies under the leaf, the 
same colour as his body, where he 
would be undiscovered but for the 
tell-tale traces of his destructive 
work where the leaves are cut 
and hacked as if by a child with 
scissors. The stick-insect, hardly 
distinguishable from the dry lichen- 
covered twig along which he is 
stretthed ; the leaf-insect, shaped 
and veined .and coloured like the 
leaves through which he wanders ; 
huge, soft, defenceless caterpillars, 
with mimic horns and painted eyes 
to terrify their enemies with a 
show of force—how marvellously 
are all these protected by Nature ! 
careful, it would seem; not only of 
the type, but even of the single 
life. 

But of these endless tribes some 
must have more than a passing 
notice, for they are our familiar 
comrades, whether we will or no, 
throughout our Indian sojourn. 

The first to welcome the Euro- 

an, the last to bid him farewell, 
is the mosquito, that minidfare 
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gnat, with the innocent air and 
delicately pencilled feelers, who is 
for ever literally thirsting for his 
blood. Few and far between are 
the places altogether free from the 
great trier of temper and endur- 
ance, whose airy grace contrasts 
ironically with his low cunning 
and his sleepless persecution. 

There are rare instances of 
people who, from some unknown 
cause, are proof against the mos- 
quito. I have known a fresh 
young girl arrive from England, 
doomed by all precedent to be 
cruelly tormented by mosquitoes, 
yet whom no mosquito has ever 
bitten. Armed by some secret 
charm—and she has many—she 
has enjoyed through years of In- 
dian life a perfect freedom from 
one of the greatest of its minor 
trials. But there is not one in a 
thousand who is thus secure,. or 
who is not a constant prey to the 
tormentor. 

It seems strange that creatures 
of which the vast majority live in 
grassy jungles, where animal. life 
is rare, and where their only food 
would seem to be vegetable matter, 
should so eagerly feed upon the 
blood of animals; but certain it is 
that this is a luxury they pursue 
with unresting vigour, and for 
which they knowingly and even 
gallantly risk their lives. 

If you have patience to watch the 
mosquito, you will soon see some- 
thing of his courage and persever- 
ance, of his intelligence and his 
cunning. He knows well the range 
of your eye, and in daylight will 
never settle within that range. 
Alighting on the arm of your 
chair, he will run under shelter of 
your arm and: attack the fleshy 
part of your thumb, where of all 
places his bite is most irritating ; 
then rising and hovering in the air 
when your attention seems occu- 
pied, he will take care that even 
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his gentle tread does not disturb 
you, and -lighting on the ring on 
your finger, or the cuff of your 
shirt-sleeve, will thence put down 
his sharp proboscis into your skin 
and feast unobserved. At night 
he feels free to wander fearlessly 
where he will; if the air is still, 
his incessant ‘‘ ping’’ at your ear 
is only less harassing than a drop- 
ping fire of bullets; and nowhere 
does he find richer or more tempt- 
ing pasture than under the dark 
shade of ‘the dinner-table, where 
he ranges undisturbed over the 
tender  silk-stockinged feet of 
ladies and dandies. 

But the evil need not be exag- 
gerated. In most places, except- 
ing uncleared jungles, the terrors 
of the mosquito are really trifling 
and are soon ignored. Mosquito- 
curtains at night and the punkah 
by day are protection enough, and 
a few years’ residence renders you, 
as a rule, far less vulnerable than 
at first. Then the big lumps 
raised by the mosquito on your 
fresh young hands give place to 
‘tiny spots which cause no irri- 
tation. 

There are places, however, such 
as Maubin on the Irawaddy, where 
the mosquito renders animal life 
almost intolerable. There the 
house of every European is like a 
meat-safe, with doors and windows 
of fine perforated zinc ; ponies and 
even: buffaloes are protected by 
gauze netting round their stalls; 
and dogs are literally bitten to 
death by mosquitoes. 

More interesting, if hardly less 
harassing to mankind, are the 
countless armies of the ant, whose 
regiments are met daily route- 
marching through your garden ; 
whose flying columns traverse 
every room of your house ; whose 
siege-trains undermine your walls; 
and whose scouts are ever on the 
alert for plunder. Red and black, 
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and white and brown, every corps 
has its special equipment, and its 
own field of duty. Resembling 
the Chinese more than any human 
race, they are always at work; and ~ 
to the ignorant, every unit of each 
tribe is alike. The common object 
of labour is the search of food for 
the tribe, and to the majority no 
food seems to come amiss. They 
will even boldly attack living 
animals, especially, with cruel per- 
sistence, such as are wounded or 
helpless. Many a time have I 
rescued some poor half-dead worm 
or insect from one or two vicious 
ants who, with savage bites, were 
trying to stop his struggles for life, 
while they hurried him on towards 
the hostile camp. 

In a well-ordered Indian house 
little is usually seen of ants; but 
no house is free from the intrusion 
of a hundred tribes, and in none 
are they ever far away. A crumb 
of bread dropped on the floor, or 
an insect killed, will not lie many 
minutes before it is approached by 
first one and then another ant, 
hailing like vultures from the far 
horizon, till it is surrounded by an 
eager crowd, who carry it off in 
triumph, no man knows whither. 
For this reason, it is impossible in 
most Indian houses to leave fruit 
or food of any kind on a table for 
any length of time, unless the legs 
of the table stand in saucers of 
water. 

One of the greatest ant-pests is 
a small red ant common in Bengal, 
a vicious little thing which bites 
from pure mischief, and if not 
carefully guarded against, will per- 
vade a house or ship in millions, 
and is then difficult toexpel. One 
or two of these on ‘your under- 
clothes, or in your bed, will drive 
you to distraction till caught and 
killed ; and «in Calcutta I have 
known a canary done to death by 
them, because left a short time 
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without the protection of a can of 
water to isolate the cage. 

It would be tedious to enumer- 
ate the varieties of ant with which 
in India one becomes quickly fa- 
miliar, and all of which are alike 
too active and too inquisitive to 
be anything but a constant annoy- 


ance; but some separate notice is. 


due to that strangest of his species, 
the white ant. An ant of ants, 
he is in many ways wholly unlike 
the common herd. Of all his kind 
the most destructive, there seems 
to attach to him something of the 
dignity of a superior caste. He 
does not belong to the restless, 
novelty-seeking races, which skir- 
mish far and wide in small com- 
panies. He never runs across 
your hand or your writing-paper, 
or climbs aimlessly up your legs. 
Moving only in masses, he does 
not lightly invade any place, nor 
does he lightly leave the place he 
has invaded. Soberly and of set 
purpose he sits down before some 
rich treasure-house, whether of soft 
wood or paper, of cloth or leather, 
perceived from afar by that mar- 
vellously keen sense which seems 
common to every tribe of the 
species. 

Unable to bear the light of day, 
he carries his approaches under 
covered trenches of mud, thrown 
up at he advances. These he is 
at no pains to conceal, so that his 
presence is at once betrayed and 
his dearest plans may be easily 
frustrated. But woe to the book- 
shelf, the wardrobe, or even ‘the 
house-timbers to which he once 
gains access unobserved! His 
followers are legion; their weap- 
ons are sharp ; and their energy is 
inexhaustible. In a single night 
the contents of shelf or box will 
be reduced to powder, and when 
the lid is lifted and the unwont- 
ed light betrays the scared and 
swarming thousands of the enemy, 
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the work of destruction is done. 
‘¢ Destroyed by white afits,” is an 
accepted explanation of the loss of 
official papers in India; and a de- 
faulting cashier has been known 
to offer the same account even of 
missing bags of rupees. 

There is one familiar scene for 
which the white ant is responsible, 
which is so characteristic of India 
that it cannot be passed over, and 
which carries us back for a mo- 
ment to the source and origin of 
the white-ant horde. Deep down 
in the earth secure, like a toad in 
a flint, in a stony nest surrounded 
by a labyrinth of tunnelled pas- 
sages, lies a huge misshapen insect, 
swollen to portentous size. 

Hardly to be recognised for an 
ant, this monstrous creature is the 
queen-mother of a million children. 

From this buried city go forth 
the legions of the white ant, and 
hence it is that, at one stage of 
his Buddha-like transmigrations, 
he takes flight to the upper air on , 
new-found wings. 

On some still evening the signal 
is given, and, specially’ equipped 
for the flight, the swarm issues 
from the earth in a living stream, 
dense . almost as the smoke of a 
furnace, leaving for ever the dark 
galleries of their native home to 
soar for a few brief moments in 
infinite space. The soft unwieldy 
bodies are furnished with fairy 
wings, which bear them in happy 
innocence to their new inheritance. 
What fate awaits them, if the 
flight is near the homes of men, 
will be seen forthwith. 

When the evening lamps are 
lighted, and the insects begin to 
stray in to the light, it is not with- 
“out dismay that the first heralds 
of the swarm are seen. By twos 
and threes they flock in and flutter 
round lamp and candle. More 
helpless than other insects, they 
fall an easy sacrifice, as their wings, 
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given only for one short flight, drop 
from them at a touch. 

Thicker and faster follow the 
flying torrents; the lamps are ob- 
scured by the dense twinkling 
crowds, ever increasing in multi- 
tude, till tables and floor are strewn 
with the bodies of the dead and 
living. 

Basins of water, set out to re- 
ceive them, are soon filled with 
the struggling swarms; lizards on 
the walls are gorged with the abun- 
dant feast; and in the garden, 
where the madee has lighted a fire, 
and thousands fly to swift destruc- 
tion in the flames, frogs and toads 
are seen seated in the lurid light 
filling their bodies to bursting with 
the helpless prey. 

But when all the sins of the 
ants have been noted, the ways of 
these wonderful creatures must 
always be a source of interest. 
As you drink your tea in the early 
morning your eye will be attracted 


by something moving on the veran- 


dah floor. A moth’s wing has 
apparently stood upright, and is 
travelling along in an_ erratic 
course, as if alive. | Looking 
closely, you will see that the wing 
is being borne along by a tiny ant, 
so small as to be invisible at a few 
paces. 

The little insect is staggering 
under a crushing weight, and mak- 
ing herculean efforts to drag his 
prize to some far-off destination. 
And there is more to wonder at 
than the gallant physical effort. 
The power of the ant lies, doubt- 
less, not only in his intelligence or 
in his energy, but also in his won- 
derful self-abnegation and instinct 
for acting in community. 

It must be supposed that a 
moth’s wing is good to eat, but is 
there any animal but an ant who, 
wandering alone and finding a de- 
licious morsel in his path, would 
think and act as he does? Would 
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not dog or cat or bird—unless in 
search of food for an infant family 
—think himself fortunate as he 
ate up the good thing thrown in 
his way? Even among men, lords 
of creation, how many would be 
proof against a similar temptation ? 
But the ant seems to have no 
thought of self: his only thought 
is, ‘* What a feast for the tribe !’’ 
or if he has any selfish feeling at 
all, it is, ‘* What 2udos I shall get 
when I bring this in!’’ Hungry 
as he is after a long ramble, he 
does not dream of tasting his 
prize; but hoisting it from the 
ground—a thing five times his 
own size—he nearly breaks his 
back urging it along in the direc- 
tion of the camp, perhaps half a 
mile away. 

Has any one ever seen such a 
prize landed at its final destina- 
tion? I never have. Whether 
the scene is enacted in house or 
garden, or on the highroad, the 
booty is always being hurried away 
elsewhere. Even when it is the 
huge carcass of a beetle or wasp, 
carried by fifty ants, preceded and 
followed by a regiment of comrades, 
the goal always seems far away. 
Never within human sight do the 
captors sit down and make merry 
with the game they have bagged: 
always they are en route to some 
unknown retreat where it can be 
shared with others. Perhaps Sir 
John Lubbock can read their 
thoughts, and explain this unex- 
ampled self-denial. At some time 
and in some place, we must believe 
that the fruit of their endless la- 
bours is enjoyed; but that dark 
festival, when at last the banquet 
is spread, and the rich spoil shared 
in common, when the ant-laugh 
rings through the vaulted cavern, 
and the toiler of the morning is 
rewarded by the praises of his 
chief, is for ever shrouded in 
mystery. 
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From ants to flies is a natural 
transition as the eyes are lifted 
from the ground, and of flies it 
may be said that in all their vari- 
eties they are at least as omni- 
present in India as elsewhere in 
the world. The house-fly and the 
blue-bottle are here beforehand, to 
renew with greater vigour and in 
larger reinforcements the easier 
campaigns you have fought with 
them in Europe. The house-fly in 
his thousands is at some seasons, 
and in some provinces, so serious 
a plague that he richly merits here 
a few words of anathema. ‘The 
irritation which he causes is due 
less to any acts of aggression, or 
even to his unknown wanderings, 
than to his stupidity. With less con- 
science even than a cat, and armed 
only with a facility of movement 
by which he can double more 
quickly than a hare, it is not from 
pluck, or patience, or intelligence, 
but from sheer blundering stupid- 
ity, that he returns to your face 
or hand or food, as often as he 
is driven away. ‘Curious’ and 
‘‘thirsty’’ he may be, but he is never 
really ‘‘busy.’”’ With no strange 
ways to wonder at, he is not even 
an object of curiosity; with no 
sting to provoke anger, it seems 
almost murder to kill so harmless 
a thing; yet are there few heavier 
burdens added to the exhaustion 
of an Indian climate than the pre- 
sence of this everlasting ‘‘bore.’’ 
Other flies, however, there are, 
which are far more deadly enemies 
of man and brute. The sand-fly, 
whom closest curtains cannot shut 
out; the eye-fly, which dances 
ever a tiny speck before your eyes ; 
the gad-fly, which drives your horse 
to distraction, and yourself into 
a fever, as you ride in the sultry 
heat,—these are the scourge of cer- 
tain regions in India, but are 
happily not universal. 

But there is harmless beauty, 
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too, among Indian flies. None of 
all the insects can rival the in- 
explicable beauty of the firefly— 
the innocent brown thing with 
shelly wings covering a body which 
glows and throbs with bright flashes 
of soft phosphoric light. 

It is only by accident that the 
firefly ever wanders into the house, 
but he is a familiar friend in every 
garden, where on still nights he 
will transform every shrub into a 
living Christmas-tree. 

There is a common little fly of 
graceful shape, whose green and 
gold attract the eye in the sun- 
shine like a diamond. There are 
brown wasp-like flies which build 
curious nests of mud in the corners 
of your room ; brilliant talc-winged 
dragon-flies, and slim flies of steely 
blue which bore in wood. One of 
these lately bored his nest in my 
writing-table, just above my knees. 
When the punkah was not moving 
he could go in and out ashe pleased ; 
but when the punkah was pulled, 
the wind made it difficult for him 
to approach his nest, and it was a 
pretty sight to watch the beautiful 
blue thing tacking and struggling, 
like a cutter sailing up into the 
wind, till he made good his footing 
at a distance, and crept round to 
the nest. 

The terrors of the Indian hornet 
are well enough known, and it is 
not long since the newspapers told 
of men stung to death by hornets 
in the jungles of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Wasps, too, are common through- 
out India; but the Indian wasp is 
a disappointing creature, without 
any of the deauté du diable of the 
wasp of our childhood, of which he 
seems to be but a dreamy image. 
Instead of the compact active 
creature we know so well, of 
brilliant yellow and ~black, the 
Indian wasp is long and thin of 
body, of a uniform pale-brownish 
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yellow. Of lazy habit, his legs 
trail feebly after him as he flies; 
and though in reality no less 
venomous than other wasps, it 
is rather as a crawling intruder 
than as an armed enemy that he 
is pursued and killed. This is the 
wasp proper. But there is a tiny 
species of wasp, of very different 
habit, of which the Indian gar- 
dener soon learns to beware. Sel- 
dom noticed alone, and often not 
discovered till too late, this lively 
little creature loves to build bee- 
like combs in your favourite garden 
shrubs,— crotons, poinsettias, or 
broad-leaved allamandas. Brush- 
ing past such a shrub in your walk, 
or trimming a luxuriant branch, 
you will quickly be made aware 
that you have trespassed on the pre- 
serves of an armed and revengeful 
tribe. Dashing out fearlessly in a 
body from the cover, and making 
straight for your face and neck 
and hands, they will sting you 
fiercely wherever the flesh is ex- 
posed, and will follow up the 
pursuit till you escape beyond 
their reach. The pain of the 
sting is sudden and severe, but 
not lasting; and in a few minutes 
the irritation passes away, but it 
is severe enough to teach you to 
be on the watch henceforth for a 
new ambush in the garden. 

If you see a broad leaf slightly 
curved out of its natural position, 
your suspicions will be at once 
aroused. Coming nearer, you will 
see perhaps one or two stragglers 
of the tribe on the surface of the 
leaf or hovering near, and you 
will give that shrub a wide berth. 
But no night-watch is kept, and if 
you come stealthily at night you 
may snip off the branch with your 
shears and make good your re- 
treat before the enemy has time to 
discover his assailant. In the 
morning the combs will be empty. 
Need it be said that the spider 
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tooishere? Less gregarious and far 
less troublesome than ants or flies, 
spiders are no less various in shape, 
size, colour, and habit. Besides 
the airy species seen in the garden, 
with hair-like legs out of all pro- 
portion to their tiny bodies, and the 
glittering metallic spiders, whose 
monster webs stretch from tree to 
tree, there are two varieties with 
which one soon becomes well ac- 
quainted. One isa large brown spi- 
der with a body the size of a six- 
pence, and legs in proportion, usual- 
ly seen only in the proper place for 
spiders, the corners of the ceiling. 
The instinctive dislike with which 
this creature is regarded is not with- 
out justification. If he runs over 
your skin he will cause a very pain- 
ful inflammatjon, and his course 
will be marked by a red scar which 
lasts for many days. A commoner 
kind is a little harmless grey 
spider with black velvety marks. 
Of more active habit than most of 
his fellows, he is seldom seen brood- 
ing in a web waiting for unwary 
victims. His movements, too, are 
unlike those of other spiders. His 
legs are short and hardly seen; he 
hops as much as he runs; and alto- 
gether he seems to pass a more 
cheery and less exclusively blood- 
thirsty life than others of his kin- 
dred. I have more than once ob- 
served a spider of this kind haunt 
a looking-glass for many days to- 
gether, and hop and run on the 
grass as if enjoying the reflection. 
It is time now to notice a few 
of the insects which are more pe- 
culiarly characteristic of India— 
creatures which, unknown in Eu- 
rope, are our daily companions in 
the far East. No man will be long 
in India before he makes the ac- 
quaintance of the fish-insect. This 
is one of those retiring but insidi- 
ous foes which lie in wait for those 
who place any value on thei: house- 
hold gods, and who relax for a day 
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their vigilant care of such treas- 
-ures. Books and papers are his 
feeding-ground: undusted shelves 
and drawers ; all quiet undisturbed 
places in which paper and paste 
are to be found. Under the paper 
lining of your handkerchief-drawer, 
under the velvet padding of your 
dressing- case, behind the plush 
frame that holds the picture of the 
beloved, lie the favoured haunts of 
the fish-insect. If you open a book 
which has lain long on the shelf, 
or a bundle of papers which has 
been tied up in a drawer, there is 
a rapid movement and a faint flash, 
as a small grey thing, sometimes 
an inch long, and with a silvery 
sheen which adds to the delusion, 
wriggles swiftly out of sight. The 
fish-insect is not venemous, and the 
harm which he does is not often 
serious ; but he adds to the roll of 
the besiegers who conspire to give 
to an Indian house the shabby, un- 
cared-for look which is so foreign 
to an English home, and so dispir- 
iting to the new-comer—one of 
the many creatures whose ways 
you may watch with interest, but 
against whom you have to be ever 
on your guard. 

A thousand times more fiendish 
are the form and the ways of the 
insect which next crouches for its 
portrait, a native of India too con- 
spicuous to escape notice, yet to 
whom justice cannot be done, and 
who can never expiate the crime 
of his existence. ‘‘I should like 
to make your flesh creep’”’ is the 
involuntary thought of one who 
essays to describe the Indian 
cockroach. Who that has been 
in India does not know the flat, 
shining, ill-savoured, coffee - col- 
oured thing, seen only in dimly 
lighted places,—the eyes starting 
out of the head; the long, ever- 
moving feelers; the swift un- 
certain movements; the sudden 
uncontrolled flight, when he dashes 
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perhaps into your face, and for a 
brief and horrible moment his 
clammy legs cling to your skin? 
What a life he must lead! Ever 
in cowardly terror of his life, his 
perpetual instinct is to hide him- 
self. From some dark corner he 
glares at you with guilty eye. As 
he darts from place to place he 
knows you will kill him if you 
can, and he knows he deserves to 
be killed. Even in the houses of 
the highest in the land the cock- 
roach is not unknown. Boots, 
gloves, and books bear witness to 
his ravages, and a pungent smell 
betrays his presence in your ward- 
robe. But the paradise of the 
cockroach is a ship. It is in the 
depths of the ship’s hold, where he 
may Fide among the cargo undis- 
turbed and feed on all rank things, 
that he is in his glory. Happily 
he seems unable to live except in 
tropical heat, so that in the great 
passenger-steamers constantly re- 
turning to Europe, he is seldom 
seen. The home of his heart is 
the hold of the ship whose course 
is limited to tropical seas. There, 
among bales of rice and kegs of 
oil, where darkness reigns and the 
air is hot and foul, and where 
human foot rarely intrudes, he 
roams at will from post to post. 
Thence the more venturous spirits 
ascend to the upper decks and 
haunt saloon and cabins, and 
especially pantries and store-rooms, 
where corners and crevices shelter 
them, and there are endless chances 
of ‘‘loot.’”” Hence comes the chief 
ingredient of that sickly atmos- 
phere which strikes the sense on 
descending from the outer air, and 
often makes a voyage in such a 
vessel a penance indeed. 

In the daytime the cockroach 
lies hid, but no sooner are the 
lamps lighted than he wakes to 
his nightly career of ghastly play 
and plunder. On the first day of 
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the voyage you will kill one or 
two and hope you are rid of them ; 
but it was an idle feat—the place 
of the slain is quickly taken by 
others, and the reserve is inex- 
haustible. Your cabin becomes 
untenable, and you resign it to 
the cockroach; or, if you must 
sleep there, you hurry off your 
clothes in a fever of haste and 
dash into the shelter of your cur- 
tains, where you hope for peace, 
and, if proper care is taken, may 
find it. If you sleep without cur- 
tains, tradition has it that the 
cockroach will feed on your nails 
and eyebrows. 

But besides the arch-fiend I 
have attempted to describe there 
are other varieties of the cock- 
roach, differing from him and from 
each other in shape and colour, 
and only less insufferable because 
less aggressive. From the _pres- 
ence of these no Indian house can 
be guaranteed. Such are the small 
fat species, brown or striped, with 
ribbed back, found among. the 
papers in your. writing- table 
drawer; and the still smaller 
swift-running cockroach to be met 
with in all similar retreats.- I 
need not prolong the agony. Suf- 
fice it to say that, of whatever 
form or size or colour, the cock- 
roach, whose acquaintance is forced 
on every man who treads the soil 
of India, is of all created insects 
the most repulsive, but unfortu- 
nately one of the most prolific. 

Let us drown the memory of 
the accursed thing in contemplat- 
ing some of the more curious and 
clean-living tenants of trees and 
grass. Grasshoppers and _ their 
kindred are found in India in 
abundance, from him whose pene- 
trating pea-whistle deafens you as 
you pass under the trees on a 
_ Sultry evening to the wonderful 

‘‘ praying mantis,’ than which 
none is better worth study among 
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all the winged marvels which 
nightly dash into the Indian draw- 
ing-room. 

From two to three inches long, 
the slender green body of the 
mantis is surmounted by a giraffe- 
like neck, ending in a small ham- 
mer-head with big protruding eyes. 
With his bent fore-legs and hooked 
claws, held up as if in prayer, he 
is the most ungainly of living 
things, his movements reminding 
one of those of the kangaroo. 
He is a creature to be approached 
with respect as well as with won- 
der, for he is ready with his teeth, 
and his bite is painful; and there 
is something revolting in the slow 
cold-blooded relish with which he 
devours the flies and smaller in- 
sects which cross his path. But 
his quaint intelligent ways are 
so well worth watching that I 
have known a mantis caught and 
tied up by a thread and kept for 
days for the purpose. 

Another nightly wonder is the 
stag- beetle. As you doze over 
your five-weeks’-old newspaper in 
the open verandah after dinner, 
you are aroused by a boom, as of 
distant thunder overhead. Louder 
and nearer comes the sound, like 
the magnified buzz of a hive of 
bees; and again and again the din 
is broken by resounding thumps 
against the ceiling, till suddenly 
a heavy body like a chestnut falls 
plump on the floor. All is silent, 
but with a candle you will soon 
find the author of all this disturb- 
ance walking unconcerned on the 
floor. He is a huge black horny 
beetle, as broad as he is long, and 
almost as deep-chested. His shin- 
ing body is protected by a shell 
almost like that of a tortoise, and 
his head guarded by a projecting 
shield. So powerful is he that it 
is a common experiment to place 
heavy weights on his back and see 
him walk away with them like an 
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elephant with a child. Presently, 
tiring of the dull sameness of the 
floor, he will raise himself with an 
effort, and spreading gauzy wings 
from under his tortoise hide, will 
mount again with din and fuss, 
and soaring in awkward ill-bal- 
anced flight through the room, 
hurl himself blindly against walls 
and ceiling, till either he is once 
more brought low by the concus- 
sion, or blundering through the 
open window, wanders out again 
into the night. 

To speak of the centipede is to 
transgress the limits of the insect 
kingdom; yet he seems to ask for 
a word of mention among the ants 
and beetles with whom he is so 
closely associated in the Indian 
house and garden. His is a fear- 
inspiring name, yet the commonest 
Indian centipede is a type of in- 
nocence. A dull-reddish cater- 
pillar, of such uniform girth that 
the head is hardly distinguishable, 
the number of his legs must be 
nearer a thousand than a hundred. 
In no fear of molestation, he 
wanders in the verandah and 
among the flower-pots—too slow 
to escape detection if he wished 
it, but with no guilty fears to 
drive him to concealment. One 
resource only he has if disturbed 
in his peaceful wanderings—when 
touched he at once rolls himself 
up into a tight round coil, and lies 
still on his side. ‘‘ Do what you 
like with me,’’ he seems to say; 
and as he does no harm, and with 
his hard shelly back is not an in- 
viting morsel even to birds, he is 
generally left alone, to uncoil him- 
self and resume his stroll as soon 
as the coast is clear. 

_ It is not to this innocent babe 
that the name of centipede owes 
its ill repute, but to a far more 
venomous namesake, with whom 
he has nothing in common. but 
the multitude of legs. Like all 
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noxious creatures, the armed 
centipede seems to be conscious 
of his own guilt. His hand is 
against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. Unlike 
his distant kinsman, he is seldom 
found wandering in the open, but 
lurks fearfully in dark quiet cor- 
ners. As you re-pot some favour- 
ite plant, he will be found among 
the broken bricks at the bottom 
of the flower-pot; and hastily are 
plant and pot dropped from your 
hand at sight of a rapidly moving 
brown thing, two inches long, ser- 
rated like a sword-fish. He expects 
and receives no quarter; but his 
flight is swift and sinuous, and 
he will often escape to try your 
nerves again, if not to wound 
you, on a future day. 

But my subject is inexhaust- 
ible, and I have but touched its 
outer edge Time and _ space 
would fail were I to notice a 
tithe even of the families of 
creeping and flying things which 
in India share the home of 
man and attend him in his going 
out and coming in—things beauti- 
ful and hideous; familiar things 
and things that baffle description. 
A volume would not suffice to tell 
of the tribes of moths, from the 
giant Atlas to the silvery gem bor- 
dered with vermilion; of locust- 
flights that give new reality to the 
stories of the Pentateuch; of 
crickets which seem to have strayed 
from the English hearth or the 
crevices of kitchen walls; of big 
bouncing things, half cricket half 
grasshopper; of insects of which 
no man can distinguish head from 
tail; and of ten thousand crea- 
tures, unnamed, unclassified, to 
whom it seems indifferent whether 
they run, or hop, or walk, or fly, 
and who, to the embarrassment 
of mankind, seem ever undecided 
which to do. 

P. HORDERN. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE FISH RIVER CAVES. 


A FIRST visit to one of our 
great and purely English-speaking 
colonies is, for the intelligent and 
howsoever widely travelled Briton, 
a memorable and unique sensa- 
tion. Politically, indeed, the im- 
portance of our colonies, and the 
duty of knowing all about them, 
has become a truism. How, to a 
world-wide and maritime empire, 
the possession, or rather the incor- 
poration of great, fertile, healthy 
regions, the home of rapidly grow- 
ing communities of our own kith 
and kin, could ever have been 
otherwise considered, seems now 
difficult to understand. But al- 
though this is now admitted with 
almost gushing unanimity, it may 
be well to not entirely forget the 
comparative modernness of the 
sentiment, at all events in its 
extended form. Statesmen we 
have always had—and they have 
belonged, as a rule, though by no 
means exclusively so, to the party 
with which ‘Maga’ -has always 
been identified—who grasped the 
imperial idea, but they were not 
always in office; on the contrary, 
there were long intervals of in- 
difference, polite or contemptuous, 
doctrinaire or stolid, according to 
the idiosyncrasies of the actual 
Minister. When, therefore, lately, 
a distinguished young nobleman, 
whose leanings on the subject 
might naturally have been those 
we associate with the names, say, 
of Lord Darby or Lord Granville 
—when, in short, Lord Rose- 
berry went forth and discovered 
Australia, his political friends 
must have seen in the exploit 
something of the fertility of re- 
source and happy audacity of 





a Columbus. We are far from 
grudging them their discovery, if 
made somewhat late, or question- 
ing the sincerity of their conver- 
sion, though it was a trifle sudden. 
Only let there be no backsliding ; 
we are all now of one mind on 
the main question; let us have 
at least one subject which may 
be treated on its merits, and free 
from the curse of party spirit. 

Of the hearty loyalty of the 
Australians to the imperial con- 
nection there can be no doubt. 
It is quiet or enthusiastic accord- 
ing to circumstances. If it springs 
partly from sentiment, it reposes 
also on conviction. We often hear 
Australia spoken of as a ‘‘ young”’ 
community, with youthful suscep- 
tibilities, which must be managed 
accordingly. If the community is 
young, it is at all events composed 
of very emphatically ‘‘ grown-up’ 
people. No doubt it is impulsive, 
easily swayed by sentiment or 
carried away by an idea. But 
surely this may be equally said of 
the democracy at home, which, 
being composed of elements much 
less intelligent than the average 
mass in Australia, is much more 
likely to be—and, as a fact, often _ 
is—a slave to false sentiment, and 
led away by very Brummagem 
ideals. A good instance of this is 
seen in the comparative depth of 
the feeling excited, in England 
and out there, by the death of 
Gordon. The reverence felt for 
Gordon in Australia, and which 
was indeed a proximate cause of 
the Soudan Contingent, is an abid- 
ing conviction, with a correspond- 
ingly deep distrust of the Minister 
to whom they attribute his deser- 
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tion. In England the feeling was 
strong, but it could not be called 
lasting, or it must have hurled 
from power the Government which 
was so deeply responsible, and 
whose chief is still our popular 
idol, even if some of the gilding 
is off. 

Young Australia, then, believes 
in the empire, and in herself as a 

of it, and her sons have all 
the.elasticity which our race might 
be expected to show transplanted 
into a fine climate, with an open air 
life, plenty of animal food, of elbow- 
room, of new opportunities, of 
rapid rewards for energy. Like 
youth, but indeed like most people, 
they look for a return in kind for 
sympathy and loyal affection freely 
bestowed. On this head they are 
sensitive, and a recurrence on the 
part of certain governing and other 
classes at home to the old condition 
of indifference before referred to, 
would be felt to be intolerable. It 
may be hoped that this*danger is on 
the wane, for the indifference was 
largely bred of ignorance, and in- 
creasing knowledge will bring an 
increase of sympathy. They attach 
due importance, too, to responsible 
expressions of opinion from the 
mother country—for are not our 
great men theirs also? Apropos 
of which, it is pleasant to reflect 
that the two most justly popular 
men now in Australia are her 
Majesty’s principal representatives 
there. 

Although, however, such are 
the prevailing sentiments on the 
imperial connection, it must not 
be supposed—and it might be sup- 

d from recent works on the 
subject—that the community is 
perpetually swayed by these emo- 
tions, or indeed that, beyond the 
political and other active minds 
in the capitals, much thought is 
given to the subject at all. The 


distance from England after all is 
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great, and distance seems to im- 


pose some mysterious physical 
limit on the intensity of our feel- 
ings. Then, besides the now 
many important local questions, 
they have the daily material con- 
cerns of life to attend. to, which 
are sufficiently prosperous to dis- 
incline them for change or for 
speculations about the future. 

One of the great arguments you 
hear from the Separatists, who are 
by no means non-existent, is the 
danger of being entangled in Euro- 
pean complications in which Aus- 
tralia has no direct interest, and, 
conversely, the inadequate import- 
ance which we attach to Pacific 
questions, and our consequent un- 
satisfactory treatment of them. 
As to the last, there is one simple 
answer. Admitting—and it may 
fairly be admitted—that in such 
questions as, ¢.g., the New Heb- 
rides, we should have taken a 
stronger line, and done something 
more,—could they, standing alone, 
have done as much? Then, as 
regards the risks from a Euro- 
pean war, although it would be 
a great mistake to underrate these 
—and certain strategic points 
ought to be made safe without 
any further delay—still an attack 
in force on Australia is a more im- 
probable contingency perhaps than 
is supposed. The distancé from 
whence any large attacking force 
could be brought is great, and pro- 
vided always that our China and 
Australian squadrons are kept up 
to the mark, even the Russian 
fleet would run the _ gauntlet 
through them with difficulty. A 
substantial increase, however, of 
the Volunteer force, whose numbers 
at present in all Australia hardly 
reach 25,000, would seem highly 
desirable in view of the possible 
landing of an enemy; and mean- 
while considerable additional se- 
curity will be given by the new 
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arrangement with the Admiralty, 
by which we are to station a force! 
to be kept permanently in Austra- 
lian waters, the burthen of which, 
accepted in a statesmanlike and 
liberal spirit by the Australian 
Governments, is to be defrayed 
by the colonies. 

Although, then, as nations and 
communities reckon, we may fairly 
speak of Australia as ‘‘ young,” 
we are nevertheless forcibly re- 
minded of the march of time by 
the circumstance that the colony 
of New South Wales has recently 
celebrated, with becoming pomp, 
the first centenary of its existence. 
And indeed, if its capital, the 
metropolitan city of Sydney, has 
no definite marks of antiquity, 
there is, nevertheless, in the ir- 
regularity and narrowness of some 
of its principal streets, a certain 
charm, as of a city that has grown, 
and not been built to order, con- 
trasting pleasantly, at all events 
for our prejudiced European eyes, 
with the rectangular magnificence 
of Melbourne. 

Nothing strikes a new arrival in 
Australia from Europe more than 
the general spirit of enterprise and 
high level of wellbeing, and I may 
add, of intelligence. The signs of 
it are everywhere. To take a very 
small one first: the daily papers 
cost twopence, and everybody 
buys one. (/V.8.—The purchase 
is quoted as proof primarily of 
prosperity rather than of- intel- 
ligence ; but the principal papers, 
such as the ‘Argus’ and the 
‘Age’ of Melbourne, and the 
‘Sydney Morning Herald,’ will 
stand comparison with any in 
the world.) The crowd, too, 
of silent and absorbed readers, 


chiefly artisans,—who fill the Mel- 
bourne and Sydney libraries, en- 
gaged on more solid-looking liter- 
ature, is a striking sight. There 
are not the signs of high pressure 
said to pervade all classes of so- 
ciety in America. Wages are 
high, but hours are short, and 
work is not constant. Picnics 
are greatly in vogue. Families 
and households, trades and insti- 
tutions, ali picnic periodically ; . 
and where the picnic takes so 
prominent a place, life cannot be 
very dull or hard. Of course the 
climate lends itself to this form 
of recreation, and no _ further 
proof is needed of the blessing 
of a fine climate—for what could 
you substitute for a picnic? It 
is pleasant to see, week after 
week, the crowded, but not over- 
crowded, steamers carrying their 
thousands of well-to-do, contented 
people in all directions about the 
endless beautiful reaches of Sydney 
harbour; and the same may be 
said of the land-parties at Mel- 
bourne and elsewhere. Even on 
great holidays, the order and so- 
briety are remarkable. I saw one 
day a couple of men with a com- 
panion who, though hardly drunk, 
had taken too much, waiting at a 
landing-stage to embark, and re- 
fused admission by the skipper. 
The same good order is observable 
at the great races, and at the foot- 
ball matches, where the general en- 
thusiasm and the interest taken 
in the details of the game (which 
is beautifully played) by the spec- 
tators, both male and _ female, 
show its national character. The 
natives? are fond of pointing out 
this to a friend from home, and 
it is a legitimate cause for pride. 





1 Five fast cruisers and two torpedo-boats. 
2 This is one of the very few words used in other than the usual English sense. 


‘*Is Smith married?” ‘‘ Yes, he married a native.” You com 
to a look of concern at the mésa//iance, and then discover that a ‘‘ native ” only 
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Happily, the many Australians 
who were present in London last 
summer during the Jubilee time, 
will admit that we in the old 
country can also behave well on 
great occasions. Of course there 
is another side to the picture. 
There is a ‘‘rough”’’ element in 
the large towns—they call them 
‘* Jarrikins’’—who at night some- 
times make the paths through the 
parks and the smaller enclosures, 
which are so pleasant a feature in 
these towns, somewhat dangerous. 
Théy are mostly mere youths, but 
very precocious and very vile 
ruffans, with whom there is only 
one way of dealing. They do 
hang them occasionally ; but, ad- 
mitting the difficulties of the 
problem, the absence of any 
systematic plan of dealing with 
this class, and the terror they 
inspire, especially in Sydney, 
seem to argue a want of re- 
source if not of courage some- 
where. Poverty and squalor, too, 
are not absent; for, besides the 
spiritless residuum—the hopeless 
failures whom nothing can help, 
and which every great city in the 
world has to show—there is of 
course an Irish mob, who will 
not go up the country and will 
not work. These last seem pretty 
numerous, and muster strong on 
occasions. At a recent lying-in- 
state of a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop at Melbourne, even resi- 
dents who knew the place were 
disagreeably surprised -at their 
numbers, and squalid, savage ap- 
pearance. Speaking generally, 
however, the mass is sufficiently 
diluted with ordinary humanity 
to prevent the generation of those 
inflammable Irish gases which are 
a standing difficulty elsewhere. 
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Their relation to their Church 
is a close one. In the religious 
shop-windows you see, side by 
side with the cheap parapher- 
nalia of Romish devotion, the 
portraits of various ‘‘ martyrs” 
to the great cause of disorder. 
Where, however, the Irish are 
in moderate numbers, and can be 
kept from excitement and from 
drink, and are disposed to work 
— large deductions, but - still 
measurable — they are not dis- 
liked ; and many of them who 
have gone up the country, and 
made use of their natural 
abilities, have done very well 
indeed. Many of them are small 
country innkeepers, pleasant hosts 
and excellent fellows, with a char- 
acteristic ‘‘down’’ upon tramps 
and beggars. 

As exceptions to the general 
forward movement, you see, in 
the country, occasional stagnant- 
looking districts, with bad, unpro- 
gressive farming ; and some small 
hamlets were pointed out to me 
—I did not visit them—on the 
Hawkesbury river, drifted, as it 
were, into back eddies in the 
stream of progress, concerning 
which strange and miserable stories 
are told; but -at least they are 
veritable exceptions which mark 
the rule. Hard times occur in 
Australia as elsewhere; but we 
may take it as a sign of widely 
diffused prosperity that there is, 
on the whole, but little jealousy 
of the large fortunes, and conse- 
quently little disposition to listen 
to agitators. These gentry, in 
fact, as well\as their audiences, 
are usually recent arrivals, emi- 
grants of the wrong sort, against 
whom the feeling on the part of the 
genuine colonial is naturally bitter. 





means a born Australian; and you explain in vain that, for you, the term 
“native” only suggests a nigger—speaking in the wide and not strictly ethno- 


logical sense—or, at best, an oyster. 
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In this same Hawkesbury dis- 
trict, by the way, I came upon 
another sight which is not only 
exceptional in Australia, but I 
should think probably unique,— 
a venerable and veritable ruin. 
Beautifully situated on a steep 
knoll, which, with its surrounding 
slopes, is more than half enclosed 
by a wide bend -of the fine river, 
stands an old roofless church of 
stone. It is not large, but by no 
means without architectural pre- 
tensions; and whether left unre+ 
stored from a sense of pride or 
esthetic pleasure in so rare a pos- 
session, or for some more common- 
place motive, I cannot say. I 
asked where the people of the 
district now worshipped, and was 
told in the ‘Protestant Hall’’; 
but where the Protestant Hall 
was situated, I could not exactly 
find out. There-are a good many 
Gallios in those parts. 


Lord Beaconsfield once de- 


nounced the present age of .one 
which has mistaken comfort for 


civilisation. Assuming this ‘* com- 
fort’’ to mean a snug profusion of 
conventional luxuries, the typical 
Australian ménage is in no im- 
mediate danger in this direction. 
AS regards the country inns, in- 
deed (of course they are all 
‘*hotels’’), an inelegant simplicity 
in the general characteristic. The 
national dish of eggs and bacon, 
washed down by tea, is much too 
prominent; and you resent this 
because there is no _ necessary 
poverty of resource to excuse it, 
only want of organisation, and in- 
difference. But there is always 
plenty, and it is always cheap; 
and, thanks to the abused and 
much-enduring Chinaman, plenty 
of vegetables. Your bedroom isa 
plank enclosure, usually some 6 to 
8 feet square, but it contains all 
you absolutely require, including 
—or besides—-a brush and comb, 
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and sometimes a tooth-brush ;— 
sometimes both tooth-brush and 
tooth-brush dish are absent, which 
is, perhaps, an advance on the pre- 
vious arrangement! And finally, 
a hard day’s work or travel makes 
everybody uncritical. In the bed- 
rooms of private houses you also 
always find the brush and comb, 
showing how universal is the 
pleasant and hospitable custom of 
detaining the chance visitor to 
dine and sleep. There is usually 
a greater simplicity in external 
things than with us—a disregard 
of what we, with our luxurious 
habits, have come to consider 
necessary comforts, and the ab- 
sence of which we are apt to call 
by harsh names. I:am very far 
indeed from making this a re- 
proach. Englishmen have long 
ceased practically to believe that 
a man’s true life  consisteth 
not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth; and 
to find that the old text is true 
after all, and perhaps carry away 
a lesson or two on the advan- 
tages or charms of simplicity, is 
very good for us. On the other 
hand, men who have roughed 
it there for years often feel 
that they havea right to make 
up for lost time; accordingly 
there is no lack, especially in and! 
around the capitals, of elegant and 
well-appointed establishments, with 
the added charm ofa genial and 
graceful hospitality, which would 
seduce the virtue of the most 
hardened stoic. And even in 
remote country districts you find 
houses where the owner’s laudable 
ambition has been to reproduce the 
essential features of an English 
country-house. I recall especially 
my far too flying visit to one of 
these. My host, a finished gentle- 
man in every sense, had, though a 
born colonial, been educated at Ox- 
ford, whither his son had followed 
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in due course. Passing by his 
station I called, on a casual intro- 
duction, and being badly pressed’ 
for time, expressed my intention 
of going on the same night—a 
terrible solecism and offence in that 
truly hospitable country. My 
only possible alternative had been 
to leave for atrain next morning 
at four, which I had not proposed, 
fearing to give trouble ; but having 
propounded and decided on this, 
my worthy host not only more 
than half forgave the shabbiness 
of my conduct, but having done 
the honours of his place during 
the entire day, was up before 
dawn to offer the deoch an doruis 
and speed me on my way. His 
house, like that of a brother’s in 
the neighbourhood, was, mutatis 
mutandis, a moderate English 
country-house; and the . various 
signs of refinement and culture in 
both were-~pleasant and striking, 
at such a distance from what 


we are pleased to call the centre 


of civilisation. ._In such homes 
the best features of our country 
life are often reproduced; the 
ladies, especially when there is a 
township in the neighbourhood, 
teaching in the Sunday-schools, 
the men attending the shire coun- 
cils, and enjoying as a rule, when 
personally worthy of it, the def- 
erence ‘‘‘ due to their position.’’! 
But it must be admitted that, for 
people without resources in them- 
selves, the life is apt to be dull. 
If the farming is confined to sheep, 
there are months when there is 
comparatively little for a man to 
do; in a general way there is 
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little sport, and in the remoter 
places little society; there are 
practically no poor to look after 
—the aged are provided for by 
‘* benevolent ’’ institutions. It is not 
wonderful, then, that the squatter 
very often, when he has made his 
pile, leaves an agent to look after 
his place, and retires upon the 
fleshpots of Melbourne or Sydney. 
And lower down in the scale the 
deadly dullness of the country 
also acts badly; for the labouring 
man, after a few months’ work, 
deprived often even of the re- 
source and society of the public- 
house, can stand it no longer, and 
going off to the nearest large town, 
gets rid of six months’ savings in 
a week. The gradual introduction 
of amusements of sorts would in 
fact, by making country. life more 
agreeable, do much to attract. the 
congested population from the 
towns, which already contain far 
too large a proportion of the whole 
numbers, and to develop the 
country. 

To men who have known the 
excitement of gold-digging, any 
ordinary life no doubt seems dull. 
We are apt to think of this as 
only a masculine experience; but 
while stopping at a little shanty 
in Victoria, mine host’s daughter, 
a red-headed Irish girl, poured out 
her heart to me on the subject. 
They had lived for atime at the 
famous . W. diggings, and she 
had found all life very slow after 
that. Her present farmer neigh- 
bours were great boors compared 
with the free-handed diggers; then 
the delightful vicissitudes, —the 





1 The land laws have sometimes pressed severely on this class of men, and 
where their land has been held on lease from Government, the practice of “ free 
selection,” enabling selectors to pick out choice bits of the run, has sometimes 
been so worked, when the squatter could not afford to buy ouf the selector, as to 


drive him off the land altogether. 
appears heavy; but although sometimes, 


The land taxation also, as matters now stand, 


no doubt, dictated by a narrow preju- 


dice against a “landed aristocracy,” it can hardly, as yet, taking into considera- 
tion the price originally paid for the freehold, be called excessive. 
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desperate depression when they 
had drawn a blank, the correspond- 
ing excitement over a find of gold, 
and the glorious times that fol- 
lowed, gave a zest to life which 
made it worth living! But it 
must not be supposed that the 
smaller towns are quite devoid of 
resources; to the passing travel- 
ler, stranded in such places, the 
Mechanics’ Institute, with its well- 
stored reading-room and library, 
is often a most welcome refuge. 
One might instance, by the way, 
as another drawback to the charms 
of country life, the frequent long 
seasons of drought, when the grass 
—i.e¢., the entire landscape within 
sight—is utterly burnt up, and 
bare and colourless, and each little 
blade as it appears is devoured by 
the grasshoppers. In the gardens, 


where also every green thing is 
consumed except the tomatoes, you 
put them up and crush thend at 
every step along the paths. 


My 
first experience of them was when, 
travelling by train one very hot day, 
we nevertheless suddenly encoun- 
tered what appeared to be a snow- 
storm! Their big congener, the 
cicada, reveals himself rather to 
the ear than to the eye; and even 
in a quick railway train, where a 
thunderstorm is hardly audible, 
vou hear his ringing noise as you 
pass along. 

Apropos of insects, in Melbourne, 
happily, mosquitoes are few; in 
Sydney, especially in the gardens 
of the suburbs, they are naturally 
more numerous, and it is asserted 
that the railway transports them 
now to places where they were 
formerly unknown. I see nothing 
improbable in the supposition. A 
mosquito pair might certainly take 
their places unchallenged in an 
empty carriage, and alight to:find 
a congenial home in many a pleas- 
ant well-watered country station. 
In the mountains the flies are a 
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terrible infliction. In the entire 
Blue Mountain region their num- 
bers and pertinacity are such 
that the mind reverts even to 
the sugar-mills of Fiji as pleas- 
ant reminiscences. Every one 
wears a square of net over his hat, 
hanging down all round; or a piece 
of string simply is tied round the 
hat, with a dozen small bits of cork 
depending from it at intervals, 
and these bobbing about, and look- 
ing, I suppose, like bigger flies, 
scare away the enemy. The flies, 
however, unlike mosquitoes, at 
all events leave you at sundown. 
But they are very early risers. 
At Mount Macedon, the pleasant 
viceregal summer retreat from 
Melbourne, and associated with 
memories of a gracious and charm- 
ing hospitality, one was always 
rudely aroused at daybreak by the 
so-called marsh-flies—_a monster 
combining the evil qualities of a 
horse-fly and a blue-bottle—career- 
ing and thundering about your 
room till breakfast. Their bark 
is the worst, but they also bite; 
so that in church, as I remember, 
the condition of perpetual watch- 
fulness and apprehension interfered 
somewhat with one’s devotions. 
The untravelled Englishman, 
with the popular notions in: his 
head as to the ‘‘roughness”’ of 
colonials, may be surprised to 
learn that, on an average, colonial ~ 
manners are at all events as good 
as our own. I say ‘‘on an aver- 
age,’’ because the conditions are 
somewhat different. It must be 
remembered that although, in the 
capitals, society is crystallising into 
classes and sets, much as among 
ourselves, this is by no means as 
yet the case up the country. Ido 
not of course mean to imply that 
the ordinary British feeling of dif- 
ference of class or position has 
been effaced, or even very much 
weakened —for truer and more 
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human practice on this head you 
must go beyond the European to 
the nobler democracy of Islam; 
but in Australia the sparseness 
of population, the scant accommo- 
dation on the roads, the need and 
consequent habit of putting your 
own hand to anything, and the 
constant calls for mutual help and 
intercourse, throw all sorts and con- 
ditions into far closer and more 
frequent contact than in an older 
country. Accordingly, not only 
would anything like exclusiveness 
or assumption of superiority be re- 
sented, but there isa good deal of 
independence of manner, arising 
naturally from these conditions of 
life, and from the self-confidence 
of a young and flourishing commu- 
nity. If you are thrown (as you 
naturally are) much among the 
deople, your interlocutor will often 
begin by impressing on you the 
well-known fact that one man is 
as good as another, not to say bet- 
ter; but if you at once acquiesce 
—especially in the latter part of 
his proposition—he soon relapses 
into the better manners of an aris- 
tocratic community. Discussing 
the subject one day with a very 
candid acquaintance, a small inn- 
keeper, he admitted not only that 
this self-asserting disposition was 
general, but that he shared it him- 
self; nevertheless, he considered 
it a moral failing—and in fact felt 
this so strongly in his own case 
that he had gone into the volun- 
teers, so that he might occasion- 
ally undergo the wholesome dis- 
cipline of obeying orders ! 

The great general prosperity also 
conduces to independence in this 
way. You do not, as at home, 
find at every corner some obsequi- 
ous, because impecunious, loafer, 
ready for a ‘‘trifle’’ to relieve you 
of any trouble. And you may 
often have to ‘“‘hump your own 
swag,’’ for the able-bodied fellows 
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who are standing about are prob- 
ably too well off to care to earn 
your shilling; and they think, be- 
sides, that you may as well do your 
own work for yourself—a proposi- 
tion difficult perhaps to gainsay! 
And in the affairs of life generally 
a man is expected to keep a bright 
look-out, and take care of number 
one; and failure so to do certainly 
excites more contempt than pity. 

It seems almost an impertinence 
to speak of the manners of the 
upper class, which are simply the 
manners of British gentlefolk all 
the world over, though even this 
is noteworthy when you remember 
how much larger than elsewhere 
is the proportion of those who 
have risen within a short period 
to that position. Your difficulty 
indeed always is to remember that 
you are not actually in the old 
country. In external nature, no 
doubt, you have reminders enough. 
In the cleared districts man’s 
handiwork gives usually a certain 
raw and unfinished look to the 
scene ; the fields, for instance, with 
the tree-stumps still remaining, 
the trees themselves, perhaps, 
dragged to the edge of the field, 
and woven with their branches 
into the stout ‘‘cockatoo”’ fence; 
then there is the ever-present 
gum-tree, and the almost equally, 
ever-present glorious, but un- 
English, sunshine and clear sky. 
But socially, as far as there 
is a difference, it lies in a cer- 
tain freshness, and directness, and 
absence of conventionality, defi- 
nite enough, but more easily felt 
than described, marking the rela- 
tions of man to man. It affects 
you morally, much as the release 
from starched shirts and stiff 
braces—and con rispetto, 1 should 
imagine, for the fair sex, from 
tight lacing —affects the spirits. 
A witty old French marquis, with 
all the perfect manners of the 
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faubourg, who had travelled in 
America over thirty years ago, 
once described to me his high 
appreciation of American society. 
I said, ‘«Sure you must have 
found much that was uncongenial 
to you?”? ** But consider the dif- 
ference,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Among 
ourselves, if two strangers meet 
casually, half an hour is taken up 
by trying to find out who the 
other’s grandfather was, and whe- 
ther it would be desirable to know 
him the next time we met; in 
America, the two men begin at 
once to talk and thresh out some 
practical subject: think of the 
national gain, in information and 
intelligence, from the half-hours so 
employed!” If my friend had 
travelled in Australia, he would 
have found this practical advan- 
tage and a corresponding pleasure, 
added to the essential refinements 
of English society. . 

It must be admitted that in 
mixed assemblies, not to say some- 
times in first-class railway car- 
riages, the vile habit of spitting 
—symbol or profession, as it is 
supposed, of faith in the Democra- 
tic Idea—is unpleasantly frequent. 
You watch, consequently, the coun- 
tenance of a doubtful neighbour, 
and when the facial muscles begin 
to contract, you draw your feet 
well under your chair. However, 
it is a free and manly practice, 
and let us hope that the woman of 
the period, who has borrowed so 
much from us, will.draw the line 
at this. I am told the spitting in 
Australia is nothing to what it is 
in America. If this is so, I do 
not think I should like to go to 
America. 

The genesis and spread ‘of the 
Australian accent would be an in- 
teresting subject for investigation. 
Mr Froude—and it is one of the 
most curious minor errors in his 
book—says there is none, and hav- 


ing made the erroneous assertion, 
proceeds .characteristically to phil- 
osophise on it. ‘The accent offends 
the educated ,ear, for it is almost 
identical with the Cockney ac- 
cent, only with an exacerbation 
of the nasal twang, but no con- 
fusion of the aspirates. You can- 
not express the twang in writing, 
but they say gripes for grapes, 
dye for day, and soon. There is 
a popular song with the refrain, 
‘«Tommy’s come home to-day,” 
which’sounds very unfeeling when 
they sing jovially, ‘‘ Tommy’s come 
home to die /’’ The curious thing 
is that you seldom hear it, even 
among born colonials, in persons 
past (say) fifty; but most of the 
younger generation, and children 
even of the most Zomme il faut 
people, so nice and attractive, non 
Angli sed angel, till they open their 
mouths, have it, to the distress 
of their parents, who cannot ac- 
count for it.- Of course it is in 
the air now, but did it come 
originally with a ship-load of 
Cockney emigrants, or how, and 
when ? . 
The precocity of the rising gen- 
eration is remarkable. No doubt 
there is always a tendency to this 
in a new country where hands are 
few, and the services of all are 
needed as soon as possible; but 
physiologically, too, they become 
men. and women ‘at a startlingly 
early age. I have been amused 
when stopping at an open door 
to ask my way or other informa- 
tion. A couple of children of the 
mature age of three years might be 
playing on the doorstep, but if I 
ventured to ignore their presence 
and direct my inquiry over their 
heads to an adult member of the 
family behind them, they have 
taken up the subject with perfect 
aplomb, and a look and manner 
implying a slight but definite sur- 
prise at my want of savoir faire. 
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The subject is perhaps too wide 
for the passing traveller, but you 
can hardly avoid the impression 
that parental discipline is lax. 
You hear various explanations. 
Parents are too busy; or they 
themselves have had a hard time 
and would like their children to 
enjoy themselves; or finally, the 
children won’t obey. The school 
system, which is generally though 
not universally popular, is ‘free, 
secular, and compulsory.’’ Many 
regret the absence of the religious 
element; but, they say, the chil- 
dren had to be taught, and we 
could not wait till the Churches 
had agreed as to the form in 
which religious instruction should 
be given. All attempts at such 
agreement have hitherto broken 
down. The Roman Catholics 
especially object to the system, 
and when they can afford it some- 
times establish schools of their 
own, and anathematise the parents 
who send ‘their children to the 
national schools, but their people 
do not much sympathise with this 
objection, and, in fact, many of 
the teachers in the anathema- 
tised schools are Roman Catholics. 
We may well sympathise with 
the apprehensions felt by them and 
other thinking Australians on the 
subject ; and looking nearer home, 
and reflecting on the number and 
character of the present generation 
of London ‘‘roughs,”’ and on the 
fact that they must have all or 
nearly all passed through the re- 
fining ordeal of the board schools, 
we must admit that as yet this 
much-vaunted system of ours zon 
emollivit mores. 

On the question of drink, the 
general testimony is that though 
there is still too much of it, the 
practice of indiscriminate drinking 
is far less common than formerly. 
The sons of the older generation, 
which acquired the habit during a 


life of greater roughness and priva- 
tion, do not keep it up. It is no 
longer de rigueur to accept the 
offered ‘‘refreshment,’’—at all 
events, in pretty rough society I 
found one never gave serious offence 
by declining it. And yet the tak- 
ing offence is not so absolutely 
irrational as it may seem, for the 
offer is simply meant as one of 
courtesy and good - fellowship, to 
refuse which appears abstractedly 
discourteous. A very happy re- 
cent innovation allows you, when 
asked, ‘‘ What will you take?’’ to 
say, ‘*I will take a cigar,’’ which 
of course you can throw away un- 
perceived—if it is a bad one— 
after the first few whiffs. Driving 
across country one day with a 
very intelligent companion who 
had delivered himself of much 
good sense on the subject, we came 
to a roadside public, when he, re- 
cognising five of his friends stand- 
ing about, handed me the reins, 
got down and went inside with 
them, rejoining me in a couple of 
minutes. As we drove off he said, 
‘¢ Well, that cost me half-a-crown.’’ 
He had felt bound, according to 
custom, to ‘‘shout’’ for them all. 
I said, ‘‘ But why do you give in 
to the practice?’’ He replied, ‘It 
is not for the drink that we care, 
but for the expression of friendly 
feeling. If any one would invent 
a less stupid way of expressing 
this, we should all be much obliged 
to him.”” This reminds one of the 
dialogue in ‘Punch’: ‘*My dear 
fellow, I am very sorry for you, 
but why did you propose to her?’”’ 
‘‘Aw, well, you see, I had danced 
with her three times, and could 
think of nothing else to say.” 
Certainly it seems hardly worth 
while to destroy the coats of your 
stomach out of mere civility. A 
pigeon-match was going on in the 
little township we had passed, 
and some fifty men were present, 
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each of whom would spend some- 
thing like £1 in this way during 
the day. ‘The publicans thus drive 
a great trade, and will naturally 
do what they can to maintain and 
promote the practice. In fact, 
where business transactions are con- 
cerned, they can practically make 
it imperative. My companion 
above-mentioned was a manufac- 
turer of lemonade, &c., and he 
explained that when he came to 
the neighbouring town on business 
he had no choice but to patronise 
the principal inn, where in the 
course of an hour he would drop 
some £3 in this unsatisfactory 
way. All this must mend in 
time. . 
The question necessarily forc 

itself on you, What will be the 
effect on our race, say thirty or 
fifty years hence, of this new 
climate and new surroundings ? 
Some people tell you they already 
notice a decline of energy. That 
there will be a change, in so far 
as climate has to do with national 
character, is inevitable, for cer- 
tainly our climate and the Aus- 
tralian are widely diverse. We 
probably owe much to our climate. 
Its uncertainty. stimulates inge- 
nuity and resource—witness the 
Scotch farmer and gardener; its 
severity hardens our frames and 
disposes to activity; its gloom, 
the Frenchman says, tends to 
suicide, or, as we might retort, 
encourages certain reflective quali- 
ties in which he is deficient. One 
would fain hope that the energies 
thus developed have become in- 
- herent in the race. Besides, there 
are varieties of climate in Aus- 
tralia. If the maritime belt from 
Sydney northwards is enervating, 
the dry atmosphere of the southern 
colonies is distinctly invigorating, 
as are also, it is said, even the 
torrid plains of the interior. We 


must therefore look to intercourse 
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with these bracing regions, and 
with the stream of immigration 
from home, to counteract ener- 
vating tendencies. But any fine 
climate, as against a bad one, 
tends directly not only’ to ease 
but to amusement; and if the 
rising generation have the energy 
of their fathers, a point on which 
many doubt, it is, by all accounts, - 
chiefly in this latter direction that 
they expend it. The sons of the 
men who have created their posi- 
tion and fortunes too often decline 
to follow in their fathers’ foot- 
steps. A more curious fact, and 
difficult to explain, is the small 
demand for commissions in the 
army which the home authorities 


-have placed at the disposal of 


these young colonials. To an 
outsider it seems also a matter for 
regret that some of them do not 
go into serious training for public 
and parliamentary life. It is often 
made a reproach to the constitu- 
encies that they seldom elect men 
of culture and independence.. But 
do they always have the chance? 

I have. often been asked, both 
by themselves and by others, 
whether the Australians ‘*‘ blow.’’ 
They have probably no special 
need to use the prayer, ‘‘Lord 
gie us a gude’ conceit o’ our- 
selves.” It would be rather a 
misfortune, in their position, if 
they had; but if a* young and 
vigorous community, rapidly ex- 
panding, and daily developing 
fresh outlets for its enterprise and 
wealth—if such a community did 
not blow a little it would be more 
or less than human; and there 
has been hitherto another excit- 
ing cause for so doing—viz., the 
sense that their importance was 
not duly appreciated at home. 
Now, if there is a recognised ex- 
cuse for blowing your own trum- 
pet, it is that no one will blow it 
for you. Admitting, then, that 
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there is a good deal to blow about, 
I think they blow very little. 
They have been much chaffed for 
blowing about Sydney harbour, 
which, no doubt, is irrational, 
though during the few. weeks I 
spent there I was _ sufficiently 
under the spell of its beauty to 
have excused them. A little boy 


. of eight, indeed, said to me one 


day, ‘*Do you not think our har- 
bour is a great credit to us?” I 
could only answer, ‘‘ Certainly, 
my dear boy, if you made it.”” I 
never heard an Australian blow, 
as Americans do, about the size 
of their country. Perhaps they 
hardly realise that as yet, or they 
still think of Australia rather as 
a geographical expression than as 
a political entity. We only— 
thanks to our average atlas, which 
would lead one to suppose it is 
about one-half the size of France, 
instead of fifteen times as large— 
begin to realise tits size after mak- 
ing a twenty hours’ railway jour- 
ney from Melbourne to Sydney, 
and then seeing how small. the 
distance looks on the map; or 
after travelling, also by rail, for 
anany hours straight into the in- 
terior, and yet seeming by the 
map to have hardly left the coast. 
It is interesting to reflect how far 
this province of Greater Britain, 
while geographically only a frag- 
ment of the long-sought Terra 
Australis, nevertheless transcends 
in real importance the dreams of 
the early explorers! So much, 
then, for blowing; but you see 
the general self-confidence of the 
people come out amusingly in the 
new and rising townships. Driv- 
ing across the country you come 
suddenly, perhaps, on a couple of 
wooden shanties, and notice an- 
other away down a rough track at 
right angles to the one you are on; 
then, dotted about, you observe 
three or four more nondescript 
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edifices, which on inquiry turn 
out to be a school, a store, a bank, 
a post-office, a church or two, and 
an inn. Then you perceive that 
the land around, it may be rolling 
plain or half-cleared bush, is inter- 
sected by broad tracks, roughly 
fenced off, and bordered some- 
times with newly planted trees, 
indicating the future streets or 
boulevards, to which the build- 
ings aforesaid conform. Magnif- 
icent streets, and distances; but 
the whole land is theirs and the 
fulness thereof, so they carve it 
out royally, and believe absolutely 
in the -rapid growth and great 
future of their town, and half 
persuade you to make your for- 
_tune by buying a lot or two. 
Confidence is infectious; but with- 
out putting much strain on the 
imagination, you can often in- 
these cases see solid ground for 
it, however rough the beginnings. 
Wherever there is water enough, 
and a fair soil (of which the char- 
acter of the bush gives indication), 
and railway and market are not 
too remote, there can be no doubt 
of the future; and if the land is 
not too heavily timbered, the pro- 
gress will be all the more rapid. 
One such district especially 
struck me, but of course it is only 
one among many,—a tract of 
pretty undulating country among 
the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales. A considerable portion of 
it was available for agriculture; it 
is watered by permanent streams, 
and besides a considerable rainfall, 
enjoys that safest source of water- 
supply, a yearly snowfall, which, 
however, does not lie. The eleva- 
tion may average 2500 ft., and in 
that latitude (33°-34°) the sun must 
always have considerable power ; 
so that while all the usual English 
crops would flourish—and the few 
patches already existing of wheat, 
oats, and potatoes placed that be- 
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yond doubt — many other crops 
would equally succeed which we 
cannot raise at home. In many 
parts the timber was thinly scat- 
tered, with grass growing beneath, 
giving a park-like character ; and 
one had only to multiply in ima- 
gination the few isolated cottages 
into hamlets, and extend in the 
same way the patches under cul- 
ture, and the fencing, to call up 
the picture of a pretty and thriv- 
ing English or Lowland Scottish 
landscape. This district had al- 
ready been surveyed for a railway. 

A singularly silent boy—he was 
little more than a child—drove 
me through some twenty miles of 
this country. He only once vol- 
unteered a remark, when his indig- 
nation was suddenly roused by the 
sight of a woman working in a 
field! I mentally patted him on 
the back, recollecting the feeling 
with which in Germany I first saw 
a woman harnessed in a plough 
with a donkey, and concluded from 
his indignation that the pheno- 
menon which excited it must be 
rare. In a district like this any 
man may make a good start who 
is ready to dig, and generally use 
his hands, and who will keep from 
drink ; for he can get a bit of land 
at almost nominal price, and clear 
it at odd times while working for 
a neighbour. If he has in addi- 
tion a small capital, of course the 
progress towards independence is 
quicker ; and the same applies to 
the many other agricultural open- 
ings—as, ¢.g., the potato-farms in 
West and South Victoria, and the 
orange, apple, and other fruit or- 
chards there and elsewhere. It is 
not a question of making ‘for- 
tunes,” but something far better 
than this; it is the ‘‘ expansion of 
England,” solid agricultural Eng- 
land; not, I need hardly say, by 
the residuum or the professional 
‘‘ unemployed ’’ —these we shall 
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always have with us,—but by the 
legitimate and yearly surplus of 


honest labour. The labourers are 
here, the land is waiting for them 
there. Can the two not be brought 
together ? 

These agricultural emigrants 
would, at all events, not have to 
face the grudging. welcome given 
to ordinary artisan emigrants by .- 
the trades-unions, in their selfish 
and short-sighted opposition to 
emigration. On this question of 
emigration I found a consensus 
of opinion to this extent, that 
an able-bodied and steady man, 
willing to put his hand to what- 
ever work offered itself, could. not 
fail to get on. The wages even 
of the casual migratory labourer 
are 6s. to 7s. a day, often with 
board and lodging added. More 
than once on the road, meeting 
these fellows tramping along, my 
driver or companion has recognised 
them as ‘‘new chums ’”’ by the cut 
of their pack, and added that they 
could not be good for much, or 
they would have half-a-crown in 
their pockets to pay for a coach- 
fare. The steady skilled artisan 
will also get on. So he will, no 
doubt, at home ; but the prospect 
for his family is much better in 
the colonies. Wages in the colony 
are higher, and the cost of living, 
if a trifle higher than at home, is 
not so in proportion to the wages. 
It must, indeed, be remembered 
that though wages may be high, 
work is not necessarily constant, 
wages being kept up at an arti- 
ficial level by the action of the 
trades-unions, to the detriment 
and stagnation of various indus- 
tries. Still, even what in the 
colonies are called low wages are 
about equal to the average British 
wages with board and lodging 
thrown in. It must also be re- 
membered that even when there 
is ‘‘no demand ”’. for labour, this 
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by no means implies that there is 
no opening for work for the steady 
able-bodied man. For married 
couples also there is a_ pretty 
steady demand on the stations, 
and for female servants every- 
where. In fact, the disproportion 
of the sexes sufficiently shows that 
the most legitimate of all openings 
for young women is always present. 
It struck me as a drawback to the 
Victorian system of promoting 
manufactures by protection that 
numbers of young people, attracted 
by the not very desirable freedom 
of factory life, remain in Mel- 
bourne, instead of going up coun- 
try to possess the earth and sub- 
due it. 

Perhaps the most prominent 
and characteristic feature of Au- 
stralian landscape—that which 
perpetually reminds the British 
traveller that he is in Australia 
and nowhere else—is the gum-tree. 
In no other country in the world 
probably does a single tree (there 
are many varieties, but all singu- 
larly alike in general appearance) 
monopolise, and, so to speak, con- 
stitute the landscape over such 
vast distances. You may travel 
for hundreds of miles through bush 
or forest containing almost no- 
thing else, and even the most ap- 
preciative lover of Nature, with 
eyes open to her infinite variety, 
must confess that it sometimes 
becomes monotonous—the trees 
over a given area showing little 
or no variety in size, form, or 
colour, or mode of growth and 
decay. But it is not always quite 
so bad as this. Besides that the 
different varieties of eucalyptus 
give some little variety, there is 
often an undergrowth of mimosa or 
‘« wattle,’ of Buddleya, Banksias, 
and other shrubs, and of bracken, 
and in more favoured localities a 
sprinkling of the allied tea-tree 
(melaleuca, almost as beautiful as 





our hawthorns) and other myr- 
tacez, of sassafras, and of light- 
wood (a handsome phyllodineous 
acacia), and in the damper valleys 
of tree-ferns. Still, these are 
bright exceptions. The colouring, 
too, is monotonous, varying shades 
chiefly of an olive-green, enlivened 
only by the pretty tender reds of 
the young shoots, and by the some- 
what ghastly white of the self- 
peeled trunks. Accordingly, the 
general effect of large masses of 
this forest is decidedly sombre, 
though somewhat relieved by 
strong sunlight. The patches of 
willow which you see occasion- 
ally planted by a water-course or 
‘*creek’’—a tree which at home, 
beside our other foliage, has . by 
no means a brilliant colour— 
strikes you there as a vivid green. 
If you would describe what a gum- 
tree is like, it is a most puzzling 
Protean apparition. Looking up 
from below at a thickly wooded 
hillside, you might take them for 
pines. A group of young ones, 
with their light stems, will re- 
mind you somewhat of birches; or 
again, when older and more gnarl- 
ed, they are curiously like olives. 
Large solitary specimens of the 
red gum (Z. rostrata), dotting the 
plains beyond Ballarat, look like 
ancestral oaks, and give quite a 
park-like and _ respectable char- 
acter to the scenery. But take 
them all in all, they resemble no- 
thing so much as the conventional 
‘* tree’’ of the old masters, or of a 
schoolgirl’s drawing—/.e., no tree 
in particular. 

Walking through a fruit - or- 
chard in the above-named district, 
I was distressed to see the ground 
strewn with the beautiful wings 
and bodies of red and green parrots. 
My distress was illogical, for I 
should no doubt have looked un- 
moved on the corpses of sparrows 
or other sober-plumaged maraud- 
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ers. Still the parrots’ case is a 
hard one. They used formerly to 
live on the sugared blossoms of 
the white gum, which grew plenti- 
fully in this district; but that tree 
has, like many eucalypti, the un- 
tidy habit of shedding its bark, 
which imparts a- bitter taste to 
the grass and makes it unpalat- 
able to the sheep. The white 
gums have therefore been extir- 
pated ; but the parrots, seeing the 
peach-trees growing up in their 
place, may naturally have thought 
that the change was ordered ex- 
pressly for their advantage. The 
black-fellows, who supposed that 
the sheep had by some process 
of natural selection replaced the 
kangaroo, and accordingly trans- 
ferred their attention to mutton, 
were not less rudely undeceived. 

The.gum-forest has at all events 
one charm. The leaves are all 
set and hang edgeways; they thus 
afford comparatively little shade, 
but you are compensated by the 
camphor-like aroma, delicious and 
exhilarating, which the sun distils 
from them. 

Australian landscape, then, over 
great areas of the country, is mo- 
notonous, and no redeeming pic- 
turesque element has as yet been 
added by men’s handiwork. Nor 
is this wonderful ; in those coun- 
ties of England where the village 
architecture is really beautiful, the 
style has been handed down for 
generations. In other places .time 
and damp simply, without any 
skill on man’s part, have mellowed 
the commonest brick walls and 
wooden palings and stone roofs 
into delightful coftrast or har- 
mony with their surroundings. 
One could hardly expect that in 
Australia, and I did not see any- 
thing likely to develop it. There 
is, however, an Australian type 
of cottage, founded on the old 
shanty, with its great pyramidal 
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brick chimney, built outside I ima- 
gine for safety, rising from the 
ground at one end; — slightly 
ornate modifications of this, their 
far - projecting eaves covering a 
verandah, and sloping less steeply 
than the roof, with little railed 
flower-beds in front, are some- 
times pretty. But the village 
here, as at home, tells its own 
history. Here it speaks of rapid 
growth and rough hasty work, and 
individuality and energy — much 
that is interesting and admira- 
ble. But as for the picturesque 
—well, the Australians are people 
of resource, and when they want 
it, I suppose they will import it, 
or raise it somehow,— Quien sabe ? 

There is, at all events, one class 
of scenery which can be studied 
in Australia in great variety — 
viz., the tremendous precipices and 
rock-masses which you see on 
many parts of:the coast, and in 
the mountains of New South 
Wales—each having a peculiar 
character of its own. On the 
coast, near Sydney, the Pacific 
thunders incessantly against per- 
pendicular cliffs of sandstone. At 
their feet lie huge rectangular 
blocks, looking as if they had 
been quarried. These have been 
detached at different heights from 
the face of the cliff, where some of 
the strata project beyond the rest, — 
the top one especially always over- 
hangs—thus forming the wild- 
est profiles. All the cliffs here 
weather in the same way; the up- 
per part, getting harder by expos- 
ure, remains, while the other parts 
are eaten out and fall. And where 
the soil of the country is composed 
of the same sand you notice the 
same effect in miniature, produced 
by the rain, on the roadsides or in 
railway cuttings. There are also 
wonderful rock effects in the 
Blue Montains. These are not 
a mountain-chain, it rather an 
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elevated tract many miles in width, 
separating the cost region from 
the plains of the interior, and the 
name is so far misleading that you 
seldom see any mountain, being 
yourself at the top. Here at an 
elevation of 3500 or 4000 feet are 
some of the favourite summer re- 
sorts from the—at the season — 
relaxing air of Sydney. In seve- 
ral of the valleys there is arable 
land, and coal having been dis- 
covered at many spots, active little 
townships, agricultural and min- 
ing, are springing up. But the 
striking and peculiar feature in the 
landscape consists in certain great 
areas which look as if they had 
suddenly subsided — as_ perhaps 
they have—from the surrounding 
table-land. They are remarkably 
similar in appearance, and due, no 
doubt, to the same causes. Walk- 
ing at random through the unvary- 
ing eucalyptus forest you will 
come upon a deep narrow gully — 
or crevice, one might say, for they 
are sometimes so narrow that you 
could almost leap across — with 
perhaps a diminutive stream far 
away at the bottom, while from 
and near its sides rise huge fan- 
tastic piles of rock, carved into 
their strange forms, I conclude, 
mainly by the aforesaid stream in 
its more vigorous days. Sometimes 
the rocks are capped by a hard 
ferruginous ‘‘ pan’”’ an inch or two 
thick, and the softer stone has 
weathered away beneath it. 
Occasionally, instead of these 
wild rocky gorges, you come upon 
a pleasant little, soft, green dell; 
but of gorge or dell the end is the 
same. Following it down, you 
come suddenly on the edge of a 
cliff over which the stream disap- 
pears, while before you, but some 
hundreds of feet below, there lies 
displayed a great tract of undulat- 
ing and sometimes hilly country, 
densely wooded, along which you 
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can detect the course of your 
stream meandering with the ortho- 
dox zigzag, the whole tract being 
enclosed by a perpendicular ram- 
part of rock—the rock, in short, on 
which you are standing — from the 
base on which a talus. slopes away 
into the valley. Sometimes tre- 
mendous buttresses and pinnacles 
of rock stand out from the bound- 
ary walls; in one of the grandest 
of these spots, ‘‘ Govat’s Leap,”’ the 
wall of rock at the upper end is 
sheer and smooth, and sweeps round 
—a sort of embayment from the 
main valley—in a regular curve, 
like a segment of the interior of 
a gigantic round tower. The great 
depression thus enclosed is covered 
with a dense growth of timber, 
and looking down through the 
intensely clear air, you see far 
beneath you the top of each indi- 
vidual gum-tree of a forest of 
many millions; the apparently ab- 
solute uniformity in shape, size, 
and colour of each one of these 
millions of trees affects the mind 
strangely, suggesting the calcula- 
tion, how many of these gum- 
trees go to the square mile — and so 
on for the rest of Australia! It 
was monotonous, of course, not to 
say a little depressing, for there 
was not a bird, not a sound to 
break the silence, or a breath of 
wind to stir the trees; but the 
vastness of the scale. redeemed the 
monotony. 

One is not surprised at the awe 
with which these vast unhospi- 
table solitudes impressed the early 
settlers. The region was long ac- 
cepted as impassable, and the con- 
struction of a road through it was 
only undertaken by convicts on 
the promise, if they succeeded, of 
a free pardon. It is not exactly, 
even now, a pleasant country for 
strolling ; a cloudless blazing sky 
overhead, and a blinding glare 
from the lumpy yellow sandstone, 
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destructive to eyes and boots, over 
which you stumble along, harassed 
by myriads of flies. But the 
flowering shrubs, and pretty if 
unfamiliar wild flowers, are very 
attractive. 

The most wonderful sight, how- 
‘ever, as a natural phenomenon, 


which this region, or probably all. 


Australia, has to show,. is the 
famous series of limestone caves 
known as the Fish River, or now 
better as the Jenolan Caves, the 
latter euphonious name having 
originated, it is said, in the name 
‘¢J. E. Nolan” having been found 
inscribed in one of them. These 
caves are only some twenty miles 
in a straight line from* Mount 
Victoria, the largest of the sum- 
mer resorts in the region just 
described. Nevertheless, such is 
the character of the country, that 
I found the most eligible route 
thence was by train for three 
hours, and then a further drive 
along a good road of thirty-six 
miles. On the train I passed over 
the far-famed ‘‘ Zigzag,’’ which I 
fear did not impress my unin- 
structed mind as much as it ought 
to have done. It seemed to me, 
in fact, the obvious, if not the 
only way of taking a railway down 
asteep hillside. When, however, 
an engineer friend pointed out the 
spot where, by one blast, using 
334 tons of powder, they dislodged 
(he assured me) 45,000 tons of 
rock, I felt the subject was too 
vast for me. There is another 
zigzag on this line, where the 
Blue Mountains rise abruptly from 
the plains of the coast region. It 
is, I believe, less of an engineering 
work, but it impressed me more ; 
and the views looking back, as you 
clambered up the ascent, over the 
wide extent of settled country, are 
very fine. Yet one more zigzag I 
saw, this time not on a railway, 
—and though much slighter in 
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character, very striking in its way. 
From the general high level of the 
country down to the valley where 
the caves are, there is a fall of 
1800 feet in a mile. Down this 
descent the road zigzags, taking 
234 miles to do it; and it is a 
beautiful bit of road-engineering, 
new and charming vistas opening 
at every turn as you go bowling 
down, or toil slowly up the ascent. 
The valley, with steep hills rising 
on all sides, is very pretty, and 
suggests Alpine reminiscences, for 
the vegetation is more varied than 
usual, and with somewhat of an 
old - world look — superficial of 
course, but enough, with the goats 
and tinkling cow-belis, to recall 
Swiss milkmaids, and William 
Tell, and civilisation generally. 
At the bottom of the little village, 
and occupying nearly all its level 
space, is the inn, or ‘‘ accommoda- 
tion house,’’ primitive and rough 
but substantially comfortable ; and 
the manager must be a man of re- 
source, for the nearest butcher and 
baker are eighteen miles off, and 
occasionally there is an unex- 
pected rush of visitors. We were 
threatened with starvation once or 
twice, but it never actually came 
off. Besides, immediately facing 
the inn, a grand arch of rock 100 
feet high, the entrance to a natural 
tunnel which runs right through 
the mountain, takes off one’s 
thoughts, for the moment, from 
such sordid considerations. 

The whole immediate region is 
a mass of coralline limestone with 
shells, which shows an upheaval 
from the sea of some 3000 feet ; 
and the deep valleys and hills 
have been carved out of this by 
mere rain and running water, 
partly wearing away the rock, 
partly, -by its carbonic acid, dis- 
solving it. The latter process, we 
may suppose, was the chief agent 
in hollowing, out the caves. The 
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entire mountain opposite for an 
unknown distance is honeycombed 
with these, in series at different 
levels, some of them hundreds of 
feet above the others; and these 
higher ones must have been formed 
when the valleys still stood at a 
corresponding level, otherwise the 
water which formed them could 
not have got away; then, as the 
valleys were carved out deeper 
and deeper, the rain-water, perco- 
lating through the ever-extending 
surface of hillside, formed the lower 
series of caves within. There is 
now, besides, internal communica- 
tion in many «places between the 
different cavern levels. Some of 


the caves are open to the outer air. 


and light, and I-am not sure that 
as regards general effect these are 
not the grander. Approaching the 
great archway first mentioned, you 
find that the tiny burn which runs 
towards it from the inn, instead of 
going on through the arch, sud- 
denly disappears underground, as 
if ashamed of the contrast between 
its own insignificance and the 
gigantic tunnel. Passing through, 
under this great vault, and clam- 
bering over a mass of fallen rocks 
and luxuriant brushwood, you find 
a_ splendid stream issuing from 
under the opposite hillside, and 
rattling away down another beau- 
tiful vailey, its charms heightened 
by an abundance of the finest 
water-cress I. ever saw, the seed 
only introduced a couple of years 
ago. At right angles to the cave 
I had just passed through was 
another and far ‘grander passage, 
which tunnels through another 
mountain-ridge, and is known as 
the Devil’s Coach-house. This is 
nearly 300 feet in height, its floor 
strewn with gigantic blocks, some 
of them water-worn; others, the 
size of small houses, had been 
detached from the roof, partly, no 
doubt, loosened by water, but as- 
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sisted, I should fancy, by earth- 
quakes, of which, indeed, I saw a 
curious seeming proof in another 
cave; a great stalactitic pillar was 
cracked through the centre, both 
upper and lower parts remaining in- 
tact, but a lateral movement either 
of the floor or of the roof had set 
them several inches sideways apart. 
Looking up now from the valley, 
you see on the mountain-side, 
hundreds of feet above these cave- 
entrances, a natural and very 
beautiful arch of rock. As you 
ascend to this, the view from 
behind it, first of the arch itself 
—of singularly symmetrical and 
graceful form—and then, set in 
this beautiful frame, the landscape 
of hill and valley beyond, makes a 
most charming picture. Within the 
mountain the magnificence of the 
sights passes all description. The 
enormous extent—you may wander 
for hours in a single cave—is itself 
impressive ; so, too, is the tremen- 
dous scale, the passage ever and 
anon opening above or below into 
great halls or abysses, hundreds 
of feet in height, which even the 
magnesium-light can hardly pene- 
trate: then again, the wealth of 
beauty, and variety in form and 
colour of the alabaster-like ma- 
terial or brilliant crystals, hang- 
ing from or encrusted on_ roof 
and walls, and varying in size 
from gigantic columns and masses 
to the most delicate fretwork. 
The popular notion of a stalactite 
is a single rod or shaft growing 
gradually from above, and forming, 
when united with the stalagmite 
deposit on the floor, a simple 
column. But in fact, the com- 
position of a stalactite is some- 
thing like that of a bone; and the 
water, charged with carbonate of 
lime, pressing downards within 
it, will sometimes find its way out 
through a weak point in the side, 
and, leaving its deposit as it goes, 
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will branch out and upwards, and, 
twisting about at any and every 
angle, form the most exquisite 
tangles and mazes. To these the 
Cockney ingenuity of visitors has 
given silly or unmeaning names ; 
and. the chief anxiety of most of 
the party seemed not so much to 
enjoy as carefully to identify all 
the ‘‘ bridal veils,’’ and ‘* Grecian 
bends,’’and ‘‘ confectioner’s shaps,’’ 
and ‘* Lot's wives,’”’ and the rest. 
This trial, however, you must ex- 
pect when in company with the 
British tourist in any part of the 
world. Perhaps, after all, it is 
only a perverted expression on his 
part of the Nelsonian sentiment— 
a conscientious if misplaced desire 
to ‘*do his duty.”” The inevitable 
funny man was, of course, always 
present — his jokes exciting the 
usual irritating chorus of approval. 
It was a relief then to hear one 
appreciative criticism, serious and 
hearty, from an elderly gentleman 
who, I think, was in the tallow 
trade; for, gazing at a great wavy 
mass of stalactitic deposit, he ex- 


claimed: ‘* Well, that zs beautiful . 


drippings! Why, it’s like real 


sperm!’’ After all, things must’ 


have names, and some that have 
been given here are not inappro- 
priate, as the ‘‘ Crystal Cities ’’—a 
very curious effect, for you cannot 
see how or whence the crystallisa- 
tions have come and arranged 
themselves, over a level floor, in 
close miniature likeness of a 
collection of buildings, streets, 
towers, and ramparts. Another 
well named, and perhaps the 


*most striking of all, is ‘The 


Battle-field,’’ really a crystallised 
vision of battle; you see the con- 
fused mass of men-at-arms and 
horses, spears and banners, strug- 
gling slowly down an incline, and 
over the edge ; and then fixed there 
for ever, like the figures of the 
wicked in Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last 
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Judgment.’’ Another most ex- 
quisite effect the manner, awe- 
struck, one hopes, by its indescrib- 
able beauty, has well named ‘* The 
Mystery.”’ It is a great mass of 
crystallisation, several feet in ex- 
tent; a tangled maze of branches 
and lace-like filaments and spark- 
ling gems in every direction, not 
only beautiful as to forms, but 
of the loveliest colours mingled 
with the purest white. The 
variety of colouring everywhere 
is remarkable; sometimes you see 
a single brown or red pillar among 
a forest of white. 

Occasionally, opening from the 
main passage, you perceive an 
aperture into which, by lying flat 
on the ground (which, by the way, 
is often wet or muddy), you can 
just squeeze your body. _Travel- 
ling for some few yards in this 
posture, you will see, the guide 
assures you, something very 
beautiful ; and if you go-you are 
generally rewarded, notwithstand- 
ing the mud; but the profusion of 
beautiful objects is so great that, 
even if they do not pall, you can 
only digest or remember a fraction 
of them. In several places the 
lime-laden water has oozed out 
simultaneously, so to speak, along 
some crevice in the roof several 
yards in length, the result being a 
great sheet of stalactite many yards 
square, of perhaps a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, and with wavy 
shawl-like folds, corresponding to 
the original line of the fissure, and 
shining out semi-transparent and 
in varied colours when a light is 
held behind it. Many of the 
stalactites give out a fine tone 
when struck; and a place where 
a number of these with gradu- 
ated tones are grouped together 
is named the ‘‘ Music Hall.’ 

‘In the lower caves are streams, 
their courses still unknown, and 
pools of beautifully limpid water. 
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One of these, which looked about 
two feet deep, was actually twenty. 
From above one pool, which was 
difficult of access, over slippery 
rock, where a false step meant 
anyhow a very cold ducking, a 
crowd of stalactites hung down, 
almost touching the surface, and 
the reflection in the perfectly still 
water looked as if the stalagmites 
had come up from below and al- 
most completed the columns. 

A great deal has been done by 
the authorities to make _ these 
wonders accessible to the public. 
To say nothing of the road which 
brings you here, they have, in the 
caves, cut staircases, railed off the 
more dangerous places, erected 
long wire-ladders, fenced in many 
of the more delicate and beautiful 
objects. No one is allowed to go 


into a cave without the guide, 
who has a supply of magnesium 
wire for which the party pays, 


every one besides carrying a 
candle. The smoke from both 
has already begun to soil the deli- 
cate white surfaces; and when I 
was there, the accomplished head 
of the Telegraph Department, Mr 
Cracknell, was engaged in intro- 
ducing electric light. One was 
glad to feel that the work was in 
the hands of a man of good taste 
and judgment, for the experiment, 
from a picturesque point of view, 
is not free from danger. The 
guide is something of a character, 
and poses as a humourist. He 
was a small farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, but having begun to 
explore some of the caves, was 
fascinated by the pursuit, and 
gave himself up to it, being at 
last appointed by Government as 
keeper. He is not allowed to 
take fees, and there is no charge 
for admission, —a bad arrange- 
ment, according to our home 
ideas, for a small regular charge 
could hardly be objected to, and 
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would defray the cost of addi- 
tional guides, who, as the number 
of visitors increases rapidly, are 
much wanted. New caves, too, 
are being gradually discovered, 
entailing increased supervision. 

A great advantage of this sort 
of sight-seeing is that you are 
more or less independent of 
weather. After a steep pull of 
some hundreds of feet to one of 
the upper entrances, the sudden 
release from the blazing sun and 
swarms of flies was very agreeable, 
though the change from the sun at 
130° to the cave at 53° is great. 
Wet weather, however, is felt mark- 
edly in the caves, the water stand- 
ing everywhere or dripping from 
previously dry roof and walls. The 
rate of stalactitic growth is said 
to be very slow here, not ex- 
ceeding, in places which might 
be taken as an average, a quarter 
of an inch in twenty years; but 
I cannot vouch for this calcula- 
tion. For a couple of days I was 
storm-stayed, for the heavy rains 
tried the zigzag road _ severely. 
Being new it had not settled, 
and became impassable for heavy 
vehicles; but the literary resour- 
ces of ‘*Cave House,”’ if not ex- 
tensive, were select, consisting 
of—besides a fine collection of 
photographs—three works, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘ Endymion,’ Thack- 
eray’s ‘Philip,’ and Macaulay’s 
‘ History ’ ! 

The roads of this neighbour- 
hood, so far as I have seen, are at 
all events not ‘‘corduroy.” <A few 
miles’ drive on a corduroy road is 
an experience to be remembered. ° 
It is formed simply of logs laid 
transversely, and covered usually 
with rough stones, gravel, or rub- 
bish. This soon wears down, the 
wood too wears or decays, and the 
intervals between the logs, never 
very close, increase. The effect, 
when going at a fair pace, is a 
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number of definite and severe con- 
cussions —say half-a-dozen to a 
dozen—for each revolution of the 
wheel. You marvel at the con- 
trivances of nature which carry 
you through with every joint and 
vertebra intact, and it was some 
little satisfaction to me to observe 
that the driver usually liked it 
even less than I did. ‘To be sure, 
he had the possible dislocation of 
his coach-springs as well as of the 
personal machine to think of. It 
is, however, a handy and effective 
road where timber is unlimited 
and labour dear, and lasts well. 
One I made acquaintance with, 
which is sixteen or eighteen years 
‘old, and I fear likely to last some 
time longer, runs through a re- 
markable district to the north of 
Melbourne, which the Government, 
with wise foresight, has appropri- 
ated for the sake of the water- 
supply, with the collateral purpose 
of a tinber reserve. Although 
within 25 or 30 miles of Mel- 
bourne, the rainfall of this dis- 
trict is far greater than around 
the capital. It is watered by some 
very pretty streams, looking as 
if intended by nature for trout 
streams, which indeed they will 
some day be, for trout have been 
successfully introduced, though 
the people say they are shy and 
very hard to catch, which for the 
present is perhaps just as well. 
Meanwhile the great natural in- 
terest of the district lies in the 
damp valleys, which contain the 
giant eucalypti (chiefly 4. amyg- 
dalina), the tallest trees in the 
world, said to be, some of them, 
400 feet high. Splendid sticks 
they are certainly, running up 
some 200 feet without a branch, 
and the largest I saw 50 feet 
in girth. The wonder is, whence 
they derive the materials for such 
a mass of solid timber, for they 
grow very close together, and the 
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intervening space is covered with 
smaller trees and undergrowth, in- 
cluding most beautiful tree-ferns. 
I think the height strikes you 
most forcibly when you try to 
sketch, and find how small a pro- 
portion of the whole tree you can 
get into the picture. But the 
effect in some of the larger val- 
leys, notably on the road from 
Marysville towards the Yarra, 
where the great steep hillsides 
which form either slope of the 
valley are clothed with these 
magnificent trees, rising up, one 
series beyond another, for hun- 
dreds of feet—in fact, as far as 
the eye can reach—is very grand. 
The district will no doubt become 
a very general summer resort for 
the people of Melbourne, and its 
amenities will be developed, to 
that end, by the Administration. 
This recognition of the duty on 
the part of Government, in these 
new and rising countries, to pro- 
vide in various ways for the com- 
fort and welfare of the people—in 
short, to make the world a pleas- 
anter place to live in than, for 
the great majority, it has hitherto 
been—is a pleasant feature to 
dwell on, and a hopeful ; and, com- 
paratively speaking, how easy the 
task! All our experience and 
mistakes to guide them, and in- 
finitely larger resources than now 
remain to us to work with. Un- 
limited land! One feels a little 
envious, remembering the diffi- 
culty, at home, of providing a few 
acres of pleasure-ground or breath- 
ing-space, even for a great town; 
while the notion of national parks 
on a large scale, such as these young 
countries are establishing, is in our 
case too wild even for a dream. 
The thought of these vast areas of 
unoccupied but available land can 
hardly fail to recall the mistake 
made by our statesmen of the day 
in not retaining some sort of right 
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in these lands for the Crown— 
i.e., for the people of the mother 
country. This, as I venture to call 
it, obvious right was abandoned 
of course definitively when self- 
government was granted to each 
colony, and it might even astonish 
some of the present generation of 
colonials to hear that their natural 
right to these lands had ever been 
called in question. But the natu- 
ralness of it appears less tenable, 
not to say a little absurd, when 
we consider the question in rela- 
tion to Western Australia, where 
it is even now pending. Here you 
have a territory of over a million 
square miles (7.¢., some twelve 
times the size of Great Britain), 
and a population of some 40,000. 
These have petitioned for self- 
government; is it even rational 
that this vast territory should be- 
come the appanage of a handful of 
people, who live, besides, chiefly 
in the towns? For if they obtain 
self-government, as in the other 
parts of Australasia, they acquire 
ipso facto the right (which, being 
a Crown colony, they do not now 
possess) of deciding, for instance, 
on what terms emigration to that 
territory shall take place. The 
disproportion between their num- 
ber and the territory in question 
is so enormous that one can hardly 
realise it. I am not pleading for 
any objectionable powers; there 
would anyhow be no chance in 
these days of such being exer- 
cised. As regards the present 
settlers, they and theirs must in- 
directly and in the long-run be 
advantaged by the presence of 
every additional emigrant family 
that we might establish among 
them ; but it is quite possible that 
a different view might be taken 
by the artisan class, who, as a 
rule in the colonies, are opposed 
to immigration, and yet with 
whom, if self-government were 
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introduced, the decision of such 
questions would mainly rest. 
Meanwhile the question of organ- 
ised emigration, with Government 
assistance, is again coming to the 
front, accentuated by the reflections 
which recent events in the High- 
lands necessarily arouse. At any 
moment, then, some plan may be 
devised and started for planting 
out, under all due precautions, some 
section of our surplus population ; 
and here, in a healthy climate, ate 
fertile lands which at present be- 
long to us to deal with as we see fit. 
There is here, of course, no ques- 
tion of making money out of our 
rights; but, possessing the lands, 
we could hold them as security 
for the repayment, as far as might 
be thought desirable, by the emi- 
grants, of the expenses incurred 
in sending them out and establish- 
ing them. Surely, then, it would 
be only common prudence not to 
throw away a right an& a discre- 
tionary power, which we should 
necessarily exercise, not for the 
benefit of one side alone, but of 
all concerned. It is urgently to 
be desired that when the question 
again comes forward no measure 
should be adopted which does not 
keep these ends in view. 
Coutts TROTTER. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing pages 
were in type, the action of the 
Colonial Legislatures, with the 
view of prohibiting Chinese im- 
migration, has brought to a crisis 
a perplexing question which, in 
the interests of the empire, will 
require very delicate handling; 
for, as matters now stand in 
Asia, the maintenance and streng- 
thening of our present friendly 
relations with China is obviously 
in the highest degree desirable. 
It will probably be argued that 
the exclusion of the Chinese from 
our territories is an infraction 
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of the treaty of 1842, confirmed 
at Tientsin, which opened the 
territories of each country to the 
subjects of the other. But it has 
not been pointed out that the 
semi-prohibitive poll-tax which has 
for years been imposed on Chi- 
nese entering Australia amounts 
to a constructive breach of that 
treaty; at .all events, it would 
have been so considered if such a 
tax had been imposed on British 
subjects entering China. The 
Chinese Government does not, 
however, seem to have, at any 
time, protested seriously against 
its imposition. Emigration is, no 
doubt, a great gain to the individ- 
ual Chinaman, but it is possible 
that his Government may not 
. seriously object to our exclusion 
of him, though they may natur- 
ally demand a guid pro quo. The 
returning Chinaman is apt to 
bring home with him some incon- 
veniently un-Chinese views; his 
emigration, too, may be, fro tanto, 
a financial loss to his own pro- 
vincial Government, and it is even 
possible that the central Govern- 
ment might prefer to see the 
migratory stream flowing towards 
the thinly peopled districts in the 
west of China. 

Doubtless the outcry against 
the prohibition comes, in some 
degree, from the agencies and 


shipping companies interested in. 


the emigration trade. On the 
other hand, we must sympathise 
with the apprehensions of those 
Australians who fear an irruption 
of Chinese in overwhelming num- 
bers. The contingency, however 
improbable, is certainly not beyond 
the bounds of possibility. Still, it 
is pretty safe to say that nine- 
tenths of the agitation, of the out- 
cry against ‘‘ Chinese immorality ”’ 
and the imminent degradation of 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon’? type by a 
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yellow Mongolian tinge and obli- 
quity of vision, physical and moral, 
proceeds simply from the working 
man’s dread of competition in the 
labour market. Given the condi- 
tions of Australia—a vast terri- 
tory, much of it tropical and un- 
suited to white labour, and occu- 
pied by a sparse white population 
—it seems unfortunate that no 
arrangement should be possible by 
which our race might profit by 
the presence of a singularly in- 
dustrious, intelligent people, who 
would be content for the most 
part to remain outside the political 
system, and to continue. hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. One 
can imagine a scheme under which 
all the rougher and coarser work 
might be done by an inferior race, 
the white man constituting an 
aristocracy of labour. It is un- 
doubtedly an economical loss to 
the whole community that such 
an industry, for instanee, as the 
Queensland sugar-planters, for 
which cheap and efficient coloured 
labour is a necessity of existence, 
should be crushed out of existence 
by the deprivation of such labour. 
But, in fact, under these conditions 
many other industries must lan- 
guish in the tropical parts of the 
country, and its general: develop- 
ment be indefinitely delayed. 

Meanwhile the Conference which 
has been sitting at Sydney, in ac- 
cordance with what seems the 
strong prevailing colonial senti- 
ment, has just. recommended the 
total exclusion of the labouring 
class of Chinese, making exemp- 
tions in favour of temporary resi- 
dents, merchants, travellers, and 
the like; and it is hoped that 
some agreement may be arrived 
at, on this basis, between the 
Foreign Office and the Govern- 
ment at Pekin. 

G. t 
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Ir was cowslip-time on the Elie 
links. Every howe and _ hillock 
was yellow with them, and their 
delicate odour was wafted by the 
breeze down to the sandy shore of 
the sea. 

In a hollow where, during the 
storms of spring, the south wind 
driving the sand up among the 
bent, and the north wind blow- 
ing it back again, had between 
them piled a long wavy drift, 
Nellie Davidson sat with her lap 
full, tying a cowslip-ball. She had 
made them every year since she was 
a baby, and this year there were 
more flowers and finer ones than 
she ever remembered. So she had 
gathered handfuls; and now she 
sat putting them firmly together ; 
then she tied them, and tossed her 
ball high in the ait by way of fin- 
ish. Down it fell on the dry bent : 
she picked it up and buried her 
face in its balmy, delicious round- 
ness. All the sweet florets clus- 
tered’ together, and each curved, 
creamy petal was dotted with 
dainty touches of red. ‘‘ Those be 
rubies, fairy favours,’’ she re- 
peated to herself, recalling what 
the old minister had said once 
long ago when he met her picking 
them. The words were so pretty, 


they always came back to her mind 


when the links were gay with her 
favourite flower. | 

As she thought of them to-day, 
they suggested something else. 
Elie was famous locally for its 
rubies (or, to be correct, garnets), 
and she meant to spend the after- 
noon looking for them among the 
grey gravel on the beach. The 
best place was further on among 
the rocks below the Lady’s Tower 
She gathered up her remaining 
cowslips and stuck them into the 


breast of her gown, and throwing 
her ball up and catching it again 
as she went along, she took a short 
path across the links. 

It was a perfect day in early 
summer—the sky blue, with little 
feathery white clouds here and 
there, unmoved by winds. Away 
and away up overhead the larks 
sang out of sight, and the wide 
sea to the southward was _ pale- 
turquoise-coloured. On its still 
expanse one or two fishing-boats, 
with ruddy brown sails, were wait- 
ing for the wind to bring them in. 
As Nellie paused a minute to watch 


them, she could hear distinctly the, 


rattling sound of the heavy oars 
moving in the rowlocks of the 
nearest, quite a mile away, as the 
crew, weary of waiting, were fain 
to row to the harbour. They were 
bound for Elie—or ‘‘ the Alie,’’ as 
true Fife folk call it. 

As she pursued her leisurely way 
eastward, looking towards the little 


_fisher-town of St Monans—with its 


cottages gathered as if for protec- 
tion round its ancient church, whose 
square-towered pointed belfry is a 
landmark far and near—looking 
along the links, she saw, crossing 
them beyond the Lady’s Tower, 
which she had almost reached, a 
tall familiar figure, with the pic- 
turesque outline peculiar to fisher- 
men. It was Walter Lindsay, and 
he was coming this way. 

Walter and Nellie were ‘long 
acquaint,” as they would have 
said; and the neighbours would 
have told you, moreover, that they 
were keeping company. But here, 
as is usually the case, rumour out- 
ran fact—although, had the neigh- 
bours seen the look of pleasure in 
Nellie’s big blue eyes, or read her 
secret thoughts, they would have 
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plumed themselves on their pro- 
phetical powers. 

Nellie’s mother was a widow— 
and one of those meek quiet 
women for whom widowhood 
seems to extinguish al! active in- 
terest in life. Her only brother, 
much younger than she was, had 
been taken in hand by an uncle in 
Colinsburgh, who owned a boat at 
the Elie, and with him and his 
sons Johnnie spent all his time. 
So Nellie was left pretty much to 
the freedom of her own will. She 
had excelled in needlework at 
school, and had since been ‘at 
the sewing,’’ as elementary dress- 
making is called in Scotland. She 
kept her own dress neat and 
dainty, and had an_ intuitive 
sense of what was becoming. She 
looked very bonnie now standing 
in the sunshine, which lit up her 
pretty brown hair with glints of 
gold—it was snocded back with 
a bit of blue ribbon—and her 
gown was of some dark-blue cot- 
ton stuff, made quite simply, and 
expressing the grace of her figure. 
On Sundays, indeed, she adorned 
herself with a much more elaborate 
toilet-—copied from the Edinburgh 
glories of the wardrobe of Miss 
Crawfurd at Earlsferry House ; 
and as Walter Lindsay had of late 
volunteered his help in the choir, 
and sat opposite Nellie at the 
other side of the precentor’s square 
table, her pretty face and her 
‘* Sabbath claes’’ were present to 
his eyes for a long time on Sun- 
day, and to his heart all the rest 
of the week. 

Walter lived in St Monans, and 
he also had a widowed mother— 
but she was a very different type 
of widow—red-faced, imperious, 
and evil-tongued, in so much that 
Walter’s home with her was very 
far from happy. His father, people 
said, had been a quiet douce-tem- 
pered man, most long-suffering 
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in his married life; and when the 
sea claimed him and all his crew 
in one wild winter storm ten years 
ago, for his sake much sympathy 
had been felt for his widow, and 
much kindness shown to her and 
the boy Walter. But as time 
went on and sympathy died out, 
the neighbours felt it more and 
more difficult to show kindness to 
a woman who took all their little 
gifts without a pretence of grati- 
tude, \who was as unwilling to do 
an hour’s work for them as she was 
ready to demand their help and 
service for herself, who borrowed 
what she never returned, and was 
ready to find fault if you said a 
word to her. 

The neighbourly debt of kind- 
ness came therefore to be paid 
more and more exclusively to 
Walter, who grew up a general 
favourite, and had a place and a 
welcome at any fireside he chose 
to visit. He was a fine lad—frank- 
faced and _ kind-hearted, strong 
and active about his work, and 
ready to do many a little handy 
turn for his friends. He could 
whistle like a mavis—and sing too 
—and had a blithe hearty way 
with him that was very popular. 
As he grew up—learning every 
day more and more of his father’s 
craft as he hung about the pier of 
St Monans, and was taken out 
now in this boat, now in that— 
his work came to be worth wages, 
and for three years past he had 
‘¢hired,’’ sometimes to one boat- 
owner, sometimes to another, but 
chiefly with his friends the Laings 
in St Monans, a family of four 
strapping sons under the rule of 
their father, a regular old Viking 
of a fisherman. 

One day, some business on be- 
half of old Jamie Laing taking him 
over to the Elie, he saw, standing 
at the door of her mother’s cot- 
tage at the Toft (as the fisher- 
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houses there were called) bonnie 
Nellie Davidson. 

She was slighter in build and 
gentler in manners than any of 
the fisher-girls he was accustomed 
to see. The charm of a pretty 
girl’s face, as of a flower, is so in- 
dividual a thing, that comparisons 
between one and another are un- 
necessary. Walter did not stop to 
compare her with any of the St 
Monans girls. She was at once 
and for ever peerless in his eyes. 
But beyond an ingenuity in mak- 
ing errands for himself to the Elie, 
and, as I have said, joining the 
choir of the church there, osten- 
sibly from friendship to the pre- 
centor, he gave few signs of the 
attraction he felt. He sat and 
««glowered’’ at her all the time 
of the sermon, however, as Nellie 
soon perceived: and after several 
attempts to meet his eyes and 
snub the ardour of their expres- 
sion by her cold looks, she had 
been worsted, and in self-defence 
obliged to look away. 

Then when they rose to sing, 
she felt he listened for her voice 
and matched his own with it, as 
can only be done of intent, and 
her feminine instincts once on the 


alert soon conveyed to her number-: 


less hints of his devotion, all-con- 
vincing in some moods of mind, 
and explainable into nothingness 
at other times, so that with no 
word of love spoken between them 
these two young hearts were wrapt 
in that atmosphere of endless doubt 
and delicious hope, that golden 
haze of imagination technically 
called a love-affair. 

As Nellie stood now on a thyme- 
grown knoll of the links watching 
Walter’s approach, the: path he 
followed led him down to the 
beach and out of her sight. She 
knew he must reappear in a few 
moments climbing up the rocks 
on which stood the Lady’s Tower, 





and that then he would be sure to 
see her. Quick as thought she 
turned and ran down to the shore 
on this side of the ruin, and hav- 
ing a moment before made up her 
mind to meet and have a chat 
with Walter, she now took pains 
to hide herself in the angle formed 
by two big boulders, where she 
could only be seen from the sea, 
and taking up handfuls of the 
fine black and grey sand, she let it 
run through her fingers and ab- 
sorbed herself in watching for the 
red sparkle of rubies amid the fall- 
ing grains. Her heart beat loud 
in her ears, conscious how nearly 
she and Walter had met, and 
either this or the interest she 
forced herself to give to her search 
kept her from hearing his ap- 
proaching footsteps until they 
were close to her hiding-place, 
then in sudden alarm she looked 
up just as his burly figure came 
round the rocks and stood between 
her and the sea. 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then he said with a shy smile, ‘I 
kent ye were here.” 

Nellie strove to seem indifferent. 
‘IT cam’ toseek rubies,’”’ she said ; 
‘‘there’s an awfu’ heap o’ them in 
the sand aboot here.”’ 

‘¢ An’ I cam’ to seek you,”’ said 
Walter, with a sudden eloquence 
delightfully astonishing to himself, 
and discomfiting to poor Nellie, 
who blushed to the tips of her 
pretty little ears, and bent her 
head over the sand with an air of 
greater occupation than before. 

Having made so good a begin- 
ning, Walter’s confidence in him- 
self increased, and in a vague way, 
half inspiration, half intention, he 
resolved to follow it up. He 
seated himself, accordingly, on 
the sloping grey shingle at her 
feet, with his back against one of 
the boulders forming her little 
nook; and on the pretence of 
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sharing Nellie’s search for rubies, 
bent his head until it was on a 
level with hers. 

Nellie’s heart beat louder than 
before, and she cast about, as 
women will, for some means of 
escape from the declaration in 
prospect. The first point un- 
doubtedly was to seem at ease. 
In an easy tone she inquired, 
therefore, ‘‘An’ whae telt ye I 
was here?” 

Walter saw she was afraid to 
look up, and, indeed, she was too 
conscious of the ardour of his gaze 
to encounter it. ‘‘ Folk hae w’ys 
o’ kennin’ things,”” he said oracu- 
larly, ‘‘an’ flooers dinna grow in 
this fashion o’ themsel’s, ’at I ken 
o’.”” Ashe spoke, he opened his 
hand—there lay her cowslip-ball ! 

‘¢Gie me it!’’ cried Nellie, for- 
getting her tactics and holding out 
her hand; ‘‘whaur did ye fin’ 
it?’”’ 

‘¢Wait a wee,’’ said Walter; 
‘‘them ’at fin’s keeps, an’ it’s mine 
noo. I fand it up on the links, 
an’ I kent the lavrocks cudna mak’ 
sic things.”’ 

He waited, expecting Nellie to 
ask again for the flowers, but she 
was wary; pretending to continue 
her search for rubies, she watched 
him turning over the cowslip-ball 
in the palm of his big brown hand 
in a gingerly fashion, as if he 
feared his touch might bruise it. 

‘«They’re real bonnie,’”’ he said 
at last; ‘‘it beats me to ken hoo 
ye mak’ them gang a’ thegither 
like that; ye maun be real clever, 
Nellie.” His voice dwelt on her 
name so tenderly that she was in- 
clined to resent his using it, but 
she was at the same time afraid to 
raise such a personal question. 

**It’s easy dune when ance ye 
ken the w’y o’t,’’ she replied; ‘I 
mak’ lots o’ ba’s like that ilka 
simmer—-they last nae time.” 
Since he was ready to make much 
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of the thing, she would make little 
of it. 

‘«Sin’ ye can mak’ them. sae 
easy, wull ye no’ gie me this 
ane?’’ he asked, holding it closer 
to her hand that she might take it 
if she chose. 

‘‘I’m no carin’,’’ quoth Nellie, 
with a little toss of her head; and 
then, with a daring sense that she 
trod on dangerous ground, she 
added, ‘‘tho’ what you sud want 
wi’ it I dinna ken.”’ 

‘¢ Div ye no’ ?”’ said Walter, ina 
low tone; ‘‘I like it because it’s 
sae bonnie for ae thing, an’ I lo’e 
it because it was vrocht by ane 
that’s mair bonnie than a’ the 
flooers.’’ His voice trembled a 
little with a reserve of feeling, 
which Nellie tried again to ignore. 

‘« There’s ane!”’ she cried hastily, 
making a sudden dart among the 
sand after a supposed ruby: ‘‘no 
it isna; jist a bit o’ shiny stane. I 
dinna ken why folks sud speak sae 
muckle aboot findin’ them. I hae 
lookit and lookit, an’ there isna ane 
yet that I can see. I'll awa hame.” 

‘¢ Dinna gang yet,”” pleaded Wal- 
ter ; ‘‘ bide a wee and I’se help ye.”’ 
The fact that she could not escape 
unless he moved to let her pass, 
which seemed far from his inten- 
tion, did more to keep her than 
his words, and she resumed her 
search among the sands. 

‘‘ Your fingers are ower big,” 
she remarked, saucily, after some 
minutes’ busy silence. ‘‘ Ye’re 
better at catchin’ muckle fish than 
wee stanes.”’ 

This put Walter on his mettle. 
Wrapping the cowslip-ball in a 
coloured handkerchief, and stow- 
ing it away in his pocket with a 
carefulness not lost upon Miss 
Nellie, he turned over on his 
elbow, and gave all his attention 
to the work in hand. 

The afternoon sun shone hotly 
upon them, and the sand poured 
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in a warm stream through his 
fingers as he sifted handful after 
handful. At last fortune favoured 
him, and he caught the ruddy 
gleam of a ruby among the small 
broken shells and sparkling bits 
of mica, of which the shore was 
mainly composed. It was quite a 
large one and almost heart-shaped. 
Without a word he picked it up 
and laid it in Nellie’s hand. 

‘‘Eh!”’ she cried, ‘‘that zs a 
bonnie ane! Hoo did ye see it? 
That’s far bigger than the ane Jean 
Tamson was sae prood o’.’’ 

‘‘©Wad ye like it?” 
Walter. 

‘¢Oh, I'll maybe find ane my- 
sel’,’’ said Nellie, guardedly. 

‘«It’s my hert, ye see,’’ said 
Walter, smiling. ‘‘ An’ what wad 
ye gie me for it?”’ 

‘*T’ll gie ye that cooslip-ba’ ye 
think sae muckle o’,’’ she answered, 
smiling too. 

‘*I ha’e gotten that already,” 
said Walter, ‘‘ an’ I’m no’ seekin’ 
anything. Tak’ it.” 

‘¢ Thank ye,”’ said Nellie, doubt- 
fully, afraid of the consequences. 
‘« It’s a grand big ane.”’ 

‘‘What are ye gaun to dae wi’ 
them?”’ he asked, continuing the 
search. 

*¢ Oh, I dinna ken,”’ said Nellie. 
‘¢I micht get aneuch to mak’ a 
brooch maybe.”’ 

‘‘I ken something better ye 
micht ha’e,’’ said Walter, in a 
tone which invited question. But 
Nellie only looked mystified. ‘¢ It’s 
a thing I wad like fine to gie ye, 
an’ i’ll never gie it to onybody 
else.” He paused again to take 
courage. Nellie bent over the 
sand. ‘It wad mak’ a braw ring, 
Nellie; an’, oh, I wuss ye wad 
mairry me!”’ 

The almost trembling eagerness 
of his tone was not without its 
effect on Nellie’s heart, but she 
was outwardly unmoved. Her 
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blue eyes looked past him and out 
to sea, while she said very de- 
murely, ‘‘I think I wad rayther 
hae a brooch.”’ 

Walter breathed hard. He had 
a vague sense that her nimble wit 
would find some way of escape 
from his question, and what to say 
next puzzled him sorely. 

‘*Nellie,’’ he began at length, 
‘“‘T ken ye micht mak’ a better 
mairraige.”’ 

He could not have hit on a bet- 
ter line of attack. She looked at 
him, and her heart turned traitor 
and was ready to yield its citadel. 

‘*T ken I’m no’ much to boast 
o’, an’ there’s ither lads, I daursay, 
ye like mair.”’ 

‘¢ There is not,’’ said his advo- 
cate in her bosom. 

‘*Ye micht luik to be keepit 
better nor I cud dae,’’ he con- 
tinued, filled with an increasing 
sense of unworthiness, ‘‘an’ I ken 
I’m no company for you.” 

‘‘There’s nane better!’’ whis- 


.pered the traitor heart. Still her 


pretty red lips were pressed to- 
gether, and the expression of her 
face baffled Walter’s anxious scru- 
tiny. 

‘«¢ Aweel,’”’ he said, with a great 
sigh, ‘‘I see I’m jist teasin’ ye. I 
was ower ready to think ye micht 
ha’e me.’”’ He rose slowly, with a 
disconsolate air, and was turning 
away to leave her, when she spoke, 
in so low a tone he could hardly 
hear. ‘I didna say I wadna,”’ she 
whispered. Walter stood motion- 
less, and she repeated the words, 
looking up with a mischievous lit- 
tle smile, and riting as she spoke. 

‘¢ Ye’re in sic a hurry,’’ she com- 
plained ; ‘‘ you an’ me’s no’ that 
long acquaint; ye sud gie me 
time.’’ She leant against the rock, 
and plucked the yellow lichen 
from it nervously with one hand; 
the other held the ruby he had 
given her. 
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He came back to-where she 
stood, and taking her flower-like 
face between his two hands, turned 
it up to his. ‘* Nellie,’’ he said, 
««T jist lo’e ye wi’ a’ my hert and 
soul, and every bit o’ me, an’ if ye 
lo’e me, dinna haud awa, but tell 
me ance for a’.’’ 

Nellie struggled a little to free 
herself, but felt proud at the same 
time that she could not. This 
was a man to respect and love 
and yield to, and the sense of his 
strength and manly power filled 
her with triumph. It was sweet 
to have won such love; she would 
not dissemble any longer. ‘‘I dae 
lo’e ye, Walter, I dae; but ye 
shudna mak’ me say it.’ 

Walter threw his arms round 
her in a passionate embrace, and 
as he pressed her fair head against 
the breast of his blue knitted 
jersey, she felt the strong beating 
of his heart throbbing against her 
cheek. They were in that high- 
wrought state of feeling which we 
only reaclf on tiptoe moments of 
life, and which will not stand con- 
tact with the outer world, when 
a sudden chatter of voices and a 
burst of laughter close by, drove 
them apart instantly. Nellie dart- 
ed into the shelter of her nook be- 
tween the boulders, but Walter 
stood his ground. 

‘“«Oh, whae is it, Walter? cud 
they see us?’’ she whispered anx- 
iously. 

‘« Na, na,’’ said he, in a reassur- 
ing tone, ‘*I dinna see them yet; 
ye needna be feart.’’ Then he 
added, as the voices came, nearer, 
‘It’s a waddin’ frae St Minins. 
Sandy Begg and Jean Watson; 
stan’ up an’ ye’ll see them.”’ 

‘*Na,”’ said Nellie, decidedly ; 
‘*T dinna want them to see me.” 

It was a walking wedding, com- 
mon enough then, and not unknown 
now in Fife. The bride.and bride- 
groom, with the best man and 
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bridesmaid, were walking along 
the shore to the minister’s house in 
the Elie to be married. Sandy and 
his best man were of course in . 
their Sunday clothes. The best 
man wore an orange comforter 
wound twice round his throat, 
with its ends buttoned inside his 
thick pea-coat. He walked first 
with a bride, a bonnie sunburnt 
fisher-girl, with a loud voice and a 
laugh like the cry of a sea-gull. 
She wore a stout purple wincey 
dress, and an extraordinary ar- 
rangement of white flowers on 
her hair, which was well oiled and 
tightly plaited back. The wreath, 
if anything so ungraceful may bear 
the name, consisted of two bunches 
of white artificial flowers firmly 
fastened above her temples, and 
the green portions of it, somewhat 
resembling sprays of asparagus, 
were liberally showered with glass 
dewdrops which tinkled against 
each other, and pattered on her 
forehead as she walked. 

A similar wreath adorned the 
bridesmaid’s head—and except that 
Sandy and Jean both wore big 
white kid gloves, there was no 
outward token distinguishing the 
principals from their seconds in 
the affair. As they took their 
way along the links, Sandy, who 
was escorting the bridesmaid, 
stopped to hail Walter. 

‘¢ We’re awa to be mairret 

‘* Ay, I see that.” 

‘‘T wad ask ye to come wi’ us; 
but we ha’e nae lass for ye.’’ 

The bride and bridesmaid laughed 
in chorus; and after bidding him 
hospitably to the supper to be given 
in the bride’s home on their return 
from ‘‘ the Ailie,”’ they disappeared 
among the sand-dunes by the shore. 

Walter turned to Nellie, who 
was looking up at him. ‘‘ They’re 
out o’ sicht noo,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I 
wad ha’e been prood tae be seen 
wi’ you, Nellie.”’ 
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‘*I daursay that,’’ was her re- 
joinder, with a light laugh, as she 
met his meaning glance. She saw 
he was thinking of and exulting in 
her confession of love for him ; and 
with that coyness which seems na- 
tive to a girl’s mind, she shrank 
from any ‘more love-making. ‘I 
think ae ruby’s aneuch for ae day,’’ 
she said, springing to her feet and 
climbing the shingle and natural 
rocky steps up to the grass. ‘‘I’m 
awa home.”’ 

“‘T'll gie ye a convoy,”’ said 
Walter, following her — and to- 
gether they threaded their way 
over the grass in the wake of the 
bridal party, whom they were 


careful not to overtake. 

They spoke little, but Nellie 
knew that Walter’s thoughts were 
all about her—that her every look 
and word was treasured by him; 
and he, on his part, hoped she 
really loved him—feared lest he 


had teased her into saying so—and 
longed greatly to hear her sweet 
confession again. He was soafraid 
he might forget her exact words. 
‘«1 dae lo’e ye, Walter, I dae,’’ was 
not that what she had said ? When 
they came to the hollow. in which 
Nellie had found the finest flowers 
for her ball, she stooped to pick 
some more. 

‘‘T’ll get them for ye,’’ said 
Walter, eagerly preventing her, 
and gathering with careful fingers 
the largest heads of blossom. 
Nellie stood and watched, bidding 
him reject some, and pointing out 
others, with a delicious sense of 
the unlimited command over him 
with which his love invested her. 
He, with that cunning with which 
love can gift the most simple- 
minded of men, led her on to exer- 
cise the authority which it is as 
sweet to obey as to wield, know- 
ing that the more she exercised 
it the closer would be the link 
between them. 
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At last Walter’s hands seemed 
full, and he pretended he could 
gather no more; ‘ but here’s an 
awfu’ bonnie ane—twa o’ them— 
ye micht pu’ yersel’, Nellie.’’ 

She bent down to pick them; 
he lifted his head, and their faces 
almost met. 

‘Ye micht gie me ae kiss noo, 
Nellie,’’ he pleaded, ‘* jist to mak’ 
me sure ’at ye meant what ye 
said.’’ 

Nellie glanced round, but there 
were no prying eyes to witness— 
not a house in.sight on shore, or a 
boat on the sea, no living thing, 
only the happy larks singing and 
soaring overhead. So resting her 
hand for a moment on his shoulder 
as he knelt at her feet, she gave 
him one fluttering little kiss, and, 
then blushing crimson, ran away. 
He followed more slowly, and did 
not overtake her until he reached 
the open gate of a little field be- 
hind the Toft, through which ran 
the footpath between Elie and St 
Monans. Here some ch?idren were 
playing, and a woman with a baby 
on her arm was sprinkling linen 
laid out to bleach. Nellie sat on 
a big stone by the gate awaiting 
him, safe in the presence of neigh- 
bours from further importunities. 
Walter gave her the  cowslips, 
and with a brief smiling good-bye, 
they parted. He took his way 
down to the shore and along the 
pier, at whose further end was a 
breakwater, whereon most of the 
Elie fishers sat smoking and chat- 
ting at this hour. 

Nellie watched him for a while 
with astrange new sense of pos- 
session, and interest in all his 
affairs, and then gathering her 
flowers into a compact bunch, she 
took her way slowly homewards. 

She was uncommunicative by 
nature, and allowed one month 
after another to pass by without 
telling her mother of the under- 
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standing between Walter and her- 
self. 

One night in November this 
silence was unexpectedly broken. 
Nellie had been sewing at the 
cottage window, with a candle 
close beside her work. The blind 
was drawn down more than half- 
way, and on it the shadow of her 
head was clearly recognisable to 
any passer-by who knew her. 
Walter had been in the Elie as she 
knew that afternoon, and as she 
sewed rapidly her heart was on 
the alert for any sign of his neigh- 
bourhood. Her mother was also 
in the kitchen ; but as her knitting 
did not require light, she leant 
back in a shadowy corner by the 
fire, the click of her knitting-wires 
keeping time to the sound of 
Nellie’s rapid stitching. Suddenly 
the quiet was broken by an ap- 
proaching footstep, one light tap 
on the window-pane, and a loudly 
whispered ‘‘ Nellie ! ’’ outside, dis- 
tinctly audible to both women. 

The colour rose to Nellie’s 
temples, and she looked towards 
her mother, who worked on in 
silence. 

‘‘TIts some ane seekin’ me, 
mither,’’ she said, awkwardly. ‘I'll 
no’ be lang;’’ and pushing her work 
aside, she went out of the room, 
closing the door behind her. 

Walter stood waiting in the 
darkness, and before her eyes be- 
came sufficiently accustomed to it 
to see him, she was folded in his 
arms. 

**T ha’ena seen you ye fower 
days,”’ he said, in a fond whisper. 
‘‘An’ whan I saw your shadow on 
the blind I jist cudna gang past.” 

‘¢ Mither was wi’ me,’’ returned 
Nellie.”’ ‘‘She’s awfu’ guid to me, 
Walter ; She never speirs whaur I 
gang or what I dae, an’ I dinna 
ken why I ha’ena telt her aboot 
you. It’s no’ kind. I think we sud 
tell her noo. Wull yecome ben?’ 
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Walter hesitated ; but when 
Nellie took him by the hand and 
drew him into the house, he did 
not resist. She opened the door 
into the kitchen, and led the way. 
He followed, 

‘¢ Mither,’’ said Nellie, céremo- 
niously, ‘‘this is Walter Lindsay. 
I askit him in.” 

Mrs Davidson arose and came 
forward. ‘‘I’m glad to see ye,” 
she said, offering her hand, which 
Walter took awkwardly enough. 
Nellie pushed a chair to the fire 
for him, and took up her work, 
sewing for some moments with a 
fierce energy. The other two sat 
silent. Then Mrs Davidson began 
some polite talk about St Monans, 
the past season’s fishing, and so 
forth, Walter furnishing elaborate 
answers to her questions. These 
flagged after a time, and Nellie, 
seeing neither of them were likely 
to take the initiative, stopped 
sewing, and plunged into the sub- 
ject. ‘*Mither, Walter’s seekin’ 
me to mairry him.” 

Mrs Davidscn began in a flut- 
tered fashion—‘‘ Weel ’”’—and then 
paused. 

It was Walter’s turn. 
ye ha’e nae objection ?”’ 

‘*Me!” said the’ meek little 
mother ; ‘‘oh no.’’ Then she added, 
‘* Sae lang as Nellie’s happy.” 

A long pause followed, and then 
Nellie started afresh. ‘ Walter 
was thinkin’ we sud be mairret 
at the New Year.” 

‘¢Sae sune’s that! ’’ ejaculated 
the mother, in some dismay. 

‘«It’s. because he’s gotten a 
hoose,’’ explained her daughter, 
naively; ‘‘ it’s been empty sin’ May, 
and the rent’s doun, an’ sae he 
tuk it; an’,’”’ she added, rather 
ashamed to have gone so far in 
their plans without her mother’s 
knowledge, ‘‘ we were aye meanin’ 
to tell you.” 

Mrs Davidson was not given to 
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upbraiding, and she made no com- 
plaint of their silence, only it went 
to her heart with a little pang, 
that Nellie’s ‘‘we’’ no longer in- 
cluded her mother. 

‘*T’ll be wae to lose ye, Nellie,’’ 
she said, with a flickering smile, 
and in rather a tremulous tone ; 
«* but /’/7 no stan’ in yer way.” 

Nellie’s heart smote her. She 
crossed to her mother’s side, and 
kneeling by her chair, gave her an 
affectionate kiss. ‘‘Ye’ll no lose 
me, but ye’ll hae a new son to 
cheer ye. Walter,’”’ with a glance 
of appeal to him, ‘‘ wad like to be 
a guid son to ye.”’ 

Tears were in the widow’s eyes, 
but her shyness in the presence of 
a stranger kept her silent ; and 
after another pause, Walter rose 
and bade them good night. 

*¢ Haste ye back, then,’’ said Mrs 
Davidson, hospitably. Nellie went 
with him out to the door, where, 
after a few lovers’ last words, they 
parted. He took his way through 
the darkness, whistling some of 
his favourite airs, and seeing again 
in memory Nellie’s bright face and 
pleasant home. 

Nellie went back to the kitchen, 
and took up her work again, think- 
ing what she would say. She felt 
that her mother had reason to be 
hurt ; and an unusual tenderness 
when she thought of their parting 
so soon filled her with compunc- 
tion and anxiety to make up for 
the pain her silence had caused. 
She waited, puzzled how to begin, 
and then, seeing that her mother 
felt an even greater difficulty in 
speaking, she rose, folded her work, 
and put it away with elaborate 
care, blew out the candle she no 
longer required, and came and 
stood by the fire, leaning her arm 
on the mantelshelf, and resting her 
face on her hand in the shadow. 

‘* Mither, I see ’at yer vexed ’at 
I didna tell ye suner; but it’s no’ 


very lang sin’ I kenned mysel’— 
and I’msorry I didna speak.” 

‘¢It disna maitter noo,’’ said the 
gentle little women, unused for 
long to have her authoritative and 
rather self-willed daughter apolo- 
gise to her. 

‘‘T thocht ye wadna understaun’,”’ 
continued Nellie, ‘‘an’ I didna 
want fouk tae be claverin’ and 
makin’ clashes aboot us.’ 

‘« Ay,” said her mother, “I 
ken ye wadna like fouk speakin’ 
aboot ye; but ye micht hae telt 
me. I’m no’ ane that wad mak 
speaks ; an’ as for unnerstaun’in’,”’ 
she continued, gaining confidence 
as she relieved her mind— “ ye 
dinna think, Nellie, that naebody 
kens what luve is but you an’ 
Walter ? Yer puir faither ’’—and 
her voice broke in a little sob— 
‘was as likely a lad as that in 
his day, though ye canna mind on 
it ; and we lo’ed yin anither sair. 
Eh! what I hae lost !”’ 

Nellie, with a pang of sympathy, 
watched in the firelight the slow 
tears making their way down her 
mother’s worn cheeks. Here had 
been a love as great as that which 
filled her and absorbed all her 
thoughts. ‘<Q mither!”’ she 
cried, remorsefully, ‘‘I lo’e ye; 
dinna greet. I micht ha’e kent ye 
wad unnerstan’, if 1 hadna been 
jist sae taken up wi’ mysel’.” 
And the two embraced and were 
at one again. They talked long 
that night — Nellie volunteering 
confidences about Walter, and 
planning with her mother the fur- 
nishing of the little house, in 
which she mentally saw herself 
keeping it all right and pretty. 

‘*T’ll gie ye my reid gerannum,”’ 
said her mother, on hearing that 
the kitchen would have a window 
to the sun. 

‘¢ That’ll be fine, mither,’’ said 
Nelly, gratefully —adding, ‘‘ but 
what'll ye dae wantin’ it?”’ 
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‘¢ Oh, I’ll dae fine ; what’ll I dae 
wantin’ you ?’’ she answered, in 
a tone that strove in vain to 
sound playful—‘*‘ that’s mair than 
a gerannum.”’ 

They put their arms round each 
other in the little -tox-bed they 
shared together, and the mother’s 
heart was comforted with the sense 
of her child’s hove, which Nellie 
demonstrated all the more because 
of an ashamed consciousness that 
her mother’s love was not now so 
needful to her happiness, since it 
was to Walter that all her longings 
for affection turned. 

«¢ Walter’s mither’s no’ like you,”’ 
she said, with a final caress. 

‘¢ Does she no’ ken yet ?”’ asked 
Mrs Davidson. 

‘* Na, he said he wadna tell her ; 
he wad jist leave her to fin’ oot 
for hersel’,’’ said Nellie, ina sleepy 
tone. 

‘¢ Puir thing murmured her 
mother softly, and then there was 
silence, and they slept. 

The next few weeks passed 
quickly, in happy preparations for 
the wedding, and Mrs Davidson 
got a lift ina cart ‘‘ going east,” 
as they called it, with Scotch 
exactitude, to St Monans, to see 
the little house. Walter intrusted 
them with five pounds he had saved 
from his wages, and this was laid 
‘out with much thought and care 
to the best advantage. Nellie’s 
clever fingers were busy shaping 
and stitching her modest little 
outfit; and the minister, when 
Walter presented himself shame- 
faced and blushing one evening to 
ask ‘‘ if it would be convenient”’ 
to him to marry them at the New 
Year, took much kindly interest 
in their plans, and called next day 
at the Toft to bestow upon Nellie 
a family Bible, as part of the plen- 
ishing she should take with her to 
her husband’s house. 

They were ‘‘cried”’ in church. 
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Nellie was duly rallied by her 
acquaintance on having kept her 
love-affair so close, and bore their 
teasing and criticisms more good- 
naturedly than she had thought 
would be possible. After all, how 
little it mattered what they thought 
or said. Like most sensitive peo- 
ple, she had dwelt in anticipation 
on what she dreaded in the way of 
neighbourly comment and ‘gossip, 
until her expectations went far 
beyond the actual result. 

The wedding was fixed for New- 
Year’s Day—a Thursday—and on 
the previous Tuesday night Walter 
was to pay them a final visit at 
the Toft, and help them to decide 
whether two o’clock or five would 
be the best hour for the marriage. 
The old minister had given them 
their choice, having an engage- 
ment between these hours. Mrs 
Davidson inclined to five, as two 
would be ‘‘some early”’ for the 
tea which they were going to pro- 
vide for the few friends they had 
invited to be present. 

Walter sent a message, much 
to Nellie’s disappointment, on 
Tuesday afternoon, that he could 
not come, but would meet her at 
the Lady’s Tower next morning 
at ten o’clock, and hear what they 
had settled. Either hour would 
do for him, he said. 

Wednesday morning was dul 
and cold, with a breathless absence 
of wind. Nellie wrapped herself 
warmly in a thick shawl, and took 
her way swiftly along the links to 
the trysting-place. The short, 
close, faded grass was crisp under 
foot with hoar-frost, and the grey 
sky and sea were very unlike those 
she remembered on that far-away 
summer afternoon when she had 
taken the same road, and gathered 
cowslips, and met Walter. What 


a child she seemed to have been 
then, as she recalled the scene, 
and wondered at the Nellie who 
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had tried to hide from him, and 
had been so unwilling to confess 
her love. 

Now as she reached the ruined 
tower, standing on a high rocky 
promontory running out into the 
sea, she went to one of its lancet- 
shaped windows looking towards 
St Monans, to watch for her lover. 
These four windows, with the 
entrance and a fireplace, filled the 
six sides of the picturesque tower 
—built long ago for the pleasure 
of some fair lady, and still, though 
roofless and ruined, seeming haunt- 
ed by romantic fancies. Down 
below the two windows which 
looked southwards the rocks de- 
scended in broken heaps to the 
sea, which had worked for itself 
deep and sinuous channels among 
their tumbled masses; and as 
Nellie waited she could hear the 
gurgling sound made by® each 
wave flooding in and filling the 
creeks, floating up the thick brown 
sea-weeds, and overflowing the little 
black pools, only to ebb away as 
rapidly, sucking the shining coils 
of tangle down in the receding 
swirl of the water. 

Soon she saw Walter coming. 
It was not ten o’clock yet, and 
he was taking it easy—sauntering 
along with his hands in his pockets 
and whistling ‘‘ The Flowers 0’ 
whe Forest,’’ with soft flute-notes 
like a blackbird. As he rose to 
the knoll on a level with the 
tower he stood and looked towards 
Elie. ‘‘ Watching for me,’’ thought 
Nellie, proudly. Then slowly re- 
suming the mournful closing bars 
of the air, he turned to enter the 
tower. 

‘¢ That’s ower sad a sang,”’ cried 
Nellie, springing forward to meet 
him; and as he threw his arms 
round her she asked what had 
kept him the night before. 

‘I thocht ye wad wunner,”’ said 
Walter easily, drawing her to the 
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wide ledge of one of the seaward 
windows, in which they both seated 
themselves, his arm round Nellie, 
and her head leant back on his 
shoulder, and resting against his 
thick brown beard. 

‘‘Weel, what was’t?’’ she re- 
peated, looking up at him as she 
spoke. 

He looked at her fondly. ‘ Ye’re 
sae bonnie, Nellie, I forget the very 
words I was gaun to say-when I 
see ye. Weel, it was jist this. 
Did ye no’ think I wad needa ring 
tae mairry ye wi’ the morn?”’ 

‘*T didna mind on’t,’”’ she re- 
plied, simply ; and then suddenly 
recollecting, she turned to face 
him. ‘‘ Was’t that ye socht thon 
ruby for, then ?”’ 

‘*Ye’ll see for yersel’,’’ he re- 
plied; and drawing from his 
pocket a twist of paper, he gave 
it to her to open. 

She unfolded it hurriedly. There 
lay a little silver ring set with 
the ruby, somewhat roughly cut, 
pcelished, and sunk in a heart- 
shaped setting. 

Nellie’s eyes shone with plea- 
sure. ‘It’s awfu’ bonnie,’’ she 
said. ‘I never saw ane like it; 
it’s the bonniest ring I ever saw. 
Was that what ye wanted it for? 
I thocht it was for a preen for 
yersel’ by the w’y’ ye spoke. 


Whae made it, Walter? Eh! 
it’s been awfu’ dear I mis- 
doubt !’’ 


Walter laughed. ‘‘ No’ sae dear 
as you, onyw’y. Was’t no’ Soly- 
mon ’at said, ‘A gude wife’s far 
abune rubies’? Weel, I got a 
man in Anster to mak’ it, an’ 
that was what keepit me. I had 


tauld him I’d come for it the day ; 
and then auld Laing,’’ he con- 
tinued, looking rather anxiously 
at Nellie, who was playing with 
the ring, ‘‘ said we wad need to 
gang oot the nicht, and so I gaed 
I was feared 


to Anster yestreen. 
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it wad no’ be ready; but there 
it was for me.” 

Nellie’s face had clouded. 
«¢Gaun oot the nicht? O Wal- 
ter! dinna gang; ye said to me ye 
wadna. It'll come a storm, or 
you'll be hinnert some w’y. Oh, 
dinna, Walter !”’ 

Walter stooped and kissed the 
sweet pleading lips. ‘‘I matin 
gang,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s gaun to be 
a calm nicht; there’s nae sign 0’ 
wind. I wuss we may hae aneuch 
to tak’ us oot; and there’s sae 
few boats gaun. Watson’s folk 
said they wad gie us guid prices 
a’ this week for a’ the fish we 
catched, an’ I wadna like auld 
Laing to lose for me. They canna 
gang wi’oot me, an’ they winna 
ask me to gang the morn, I ken 
that.”’ 

Nellie sighed. 

‘¢Ye’ll no’ do for a fisherman’s 
wife if ye gang on that gait,” 
said Walter, cheerily. ‘* What are 
ye feared for? The sea like a 
deuk-pond, an’ me that ha’e been 
oot in a’ kin’ o’ weather, an’ never 
drooned yet !”’ 

Nellie laughed with him at her 
fears, and then sighed again. 

‘¢]’ll hae togang noo,”’ said Wal- 
ter, rising. ‘‘ We maun be oot wi’ 
thetide, and that’s at twal’ o’clock. 
I’ll no’ see ye till the morn, Nellie ; 
an’ then ye’ll be sae braw, I mayna 
ken ye,”’ he added, fondly. 

‘¢ Weel, here’s the ring; I'll hae 
aneuch o’ it the morn,’’ said Nellie, 
blushing and smiling as she met 
the love in his look. ‘* The fouk 
are bidden at five,’’ she continued, 
—¥‘‘and dinna you be late, Walter. 
Oh, I wuss ye werena gaun to sea 
the day. Whan will ye get in, div 
ye think ?”’ 

‘<Some time the nicht, I sud 
say,’’ said Walter. We’re gaun 


oot ayont the May, jist roon’ by 
the ither side o’t, an’ we'll win 
hame or the neist tide turns. It 
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cudna blaw the day,’”’ he added, 
with a careless glance at the 
clouds; ‘‘there’s nae airt for the 
win’ to come frae; it’s mair like 
snaw.”’ 

‘*T wuss ye hadna to gang out 
in winter,’’ said Nellie. 

‘‘Weel, ye needna mairry me 
unless ye like,’’ said he, smiling; 
and then with many kisses they 
parted. He to stride with long 
slouching gait along the shore to 
St Monans; and Nellie, hooded in 
her red shawl, took the path along 
the links to the Elie. They both 
turned at the same moment, while 
still within sight of each other, 
and Walter waved his cap and 
stood a moment, as if he wanted 
a long look to remember her by 
until the morrow. Then they 
went on their separate ways. 

Nellie’s thoughts were busy over 
the preparations for her wedding. 
That afternoon Jamie Morrison’s 
cart was to come for her things; 
and Lizzie Laing, whose husband 
was in the boat with Walter, had 
the key of the house, and was to 
have on a fire, and make ready for 
them next day. 

When she got home she found 
her mother carefully tying up the 
red geranium in a frame of sticks, 
and covering it with an old apron. 

“‘T canna think the frost ’ill 
touch it noo,’’ she said; ‘¢ but I’se 
haud it on my knee for fear.’’ 

‘‘T think. I'll gang up to the 
minister’s noo,’’ remarked Nellie. 
‘‘Tll no’ be a meenit. I'll say ’at 
yer muckle obleeged to him, and 
five o’clock wull dae very weel.”’ 

Sheclosed the cottage door behind 
her and took her way to the minis- 
ter’s. His house was one of a row 
of buildings, all of different heights 
and sizes, skirting the shore of the 
pretty curving bay ; only the street, 
in some places paved, in others 
rough and uneven, with a little 
fringe of gardens on its further 
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side, separated these houses from 
the sea. Here and there a house, 
seemingly more adventurous than 
its neighbours, had forsaken the 
rest, and taken its place boldly 
among the gardens, sharing with 
them the salt breezes and sand- 
drifts, and the showers of spray 
which a high tide or a storm 
sent over them. One garden, be- 
longing to an old sea-captain, had 
a flagstaff rising from its little 
grass plot; and here the Union- 
jack fluttered gallantly forth on 
all occasions, great and small. 
Another—that of a house over 
the way occupied by two old ladies 
—had a little wooden arbour in 
one corner, made green bya hardy 
privet-bush on one side, and gay 
on the other for a few weeks in 
summer with short-lived annuals. 
At each side of the tidy little gate 
was planted—one can hardly say 
grew—a shivering young tree. 
These trees had to be renewed 
from time to time, and during 
their tenancy of the garden never 
made any progress, but despaired 
and were ready to die from the 
very first. But the ladies did not 
despair. ‘‘It gives the place a 
cared-for look,’’ they said, and per- 
severed in planting. 

Next to this garden came the 
minister’s. It had two fairly- 
grown sycamores in it, ‘quite 
forest-trees,”’ said the old ladies 
pensively ; ‘‘ but then, you know, 
they have been in for years.” 
On either side of the paved 
path from the gate to the sea-wall 
was a broad border of carnations, 
clove-pinks, and picotees. Their 
silver clumps were of course flower- 
less now; but in summer and 
autumn they were the glory of 
the street. The minister was 


very proud of them—not a sea- 
son passed without his adding to 
their number; and in the summer 
evenings he used to sit on the 


comfortable bench which stood in 
a sheltered corner facing west, 
with his telescope beside him, and 
the newspapers across his knee, 
chatting with his gardener An- 
drew, ‘‘the minister’s man,” and 
general factotum. 

At this season the borders were 
bare of bloom, and only a few 
shrivelled seed-pods rattled when 
a breeze shook them. Nellie 
passed the large bow-window of the 
study, within which, bending over 
some books, she could see the 
white head of the good old man. 
She ran up the spotless doorsteps, 
and rang the bell. 

A very trim and staid maid- 
servant opened the door to her, 
with a smile of recognition, and 
led the way along a little passage 
and down a few steps to the study 
door. ‘Come in,’’ said the minis- 
ter, in answer to her knock, and 
Nellie was ushered into the warm, 
comfortable room. 

‘¢ Please, Mr Lumsden,’’ she said, 
shyly, ‘‘mither sent me to say ’at 
she was muckle oblegeed for yer 
kind message, an’ if you pleased, 
five o'clock to-morrow efternoon 
wad suit very weel.”’ 

‘* Five o’clock be it then, Nel- 
lie,” was the hearty response; 
‘and how are you? and how is 
your mother keeping ?—well and 
hearty for her duties to-morrow, 
eh?” 

Nellie murmured a reply, and 
was turning to go, but he stopped 
her, and with a few kindly inquir- 
ies about Walter, and their future 
home and plans, he skilfully led 
the way to more personal talk. 

Mr Lumsden had seen Nellie 
several times of late, but never 
alone; and he was too wise to 
expect her to speak of her inmost 
thoughts before others. We can 
neither be nor express our true 
selves in mixed company. But 
with one who is wise and under- 
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stands, gradually, like the sensi- 
tive plant, we unfold, we expand, 
we show our inmost nature. So 
Nellie, under the kindly questions 
of the minister, forgot her shyness 
and reserve, and spoke of her 
desires to ‘*be good,’’ as she 
phrased it, and to serve God in 
her new home. She drank in 
eagerly the tender counsels of the 
old man, and determined to prac- 
tise from the very outset the un- 
selfishness and the patience which, 
he said, were so specially called 
for in married life. When he 
warned her against hasty speech, 
she resolved that nothing should 
tempt her to unkind words. And 
when he went on to praise Walter, 
and with pleasant appreciation to 
refer to the many good points he 
saw in his character, and to the 
ways in which Nellie could help 
and strengthen him, she smiled 
in his face with tear-filled grateful 
eyes. ‘*I wud? mind that,’’ she 
said, earnestly. He rose to his 
full height, and laid his hand on 
her fair head in fatherly benedic- 
tion before he sent her away. 

‘¢And mind, Nellie,’ he said, 
‘you must not be afraid or shy 
about coming to me in any diffi- 
culty or trouble, when you think 
I might help you, even if it is just 
to have the comfort of telling me 
anything that is on your mind 
making you anxious. I am always 
glad to see any one who wants 
me,—that is just what I am here 
for.”’ 

Nellie thanked him, and dried 
the tears which had brimmed over 
and lay like dewdrops on her 
flushed cheeks. The minister 
opened the study door, and stood 
courteously aside to let her precede 
him, following her up the little 
stair. As they passed through 


the hall, he glanced at the long 
old-fashioned weather-glass hang- 
‘*Dear me!”’ he ex- 


ing there. 
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claimed, ‘‘what does this mean? 
The glass has been going down, 
down, down all morning, and now 
it’s lower than I’ve ever seen it 
in my life! You that are to be a 
fisherman’s wife, Nellie,’’ he added, 
reaching down a soft felt hat from 
a. peg as he spoke, and flinging 
a long plaid round his shoulders, 
‘£ you’ll be studying the Markie, as 
they call it, with the wisest of them 
before long.’’ He opened the house 
door, and they went out together. 
‘*My way lies past the Toft,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I must go and see what 
the coast-guard have to say to the 
weather. Is that the drum hoisted 
at the pier-head? Your eyes are 
better than mine.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Nellie, looking over 
to the flagstaff which marked the 
coast-guard station at the end of 
the pier, ‘I dinna see it.”” She 
walked fast, to keep pace with his 
big strides, and looked at him 
anxiously. ‘‘Is’t gaun to be a 
storm, Mr Lumsden, do ye think? ’” 

‘¢T cannot say,’’ he replied ; ‘it 
does not look like it yet—that’s 
not a windy sky,”’ and he paused 
a moment to look at it. ‘ But 
the glass is very significant, and 
not likely to go wrong.”’ 

Nellie did not quite catch the 
drift of his words, but her ‘heart 
sank within her. 

‘*You keep Walter on shore 
anyway for a day or two,” said 
Mr Lumsden, cheerily, ‘‘and let 
the glass behave as it likes.’’ 

‘*But I canna keep him,”’ cried 
poor Nellie; ‘‘he’s gaun oot at 
twalve o’clock, he said; they were 
to tak’ the turn o’ the tide.” 

Mr Lumsden glanced at the 
beach. The dull grey wavelets 
had almost reached the twisted 
fringe of sea-weed lying on the 
sand at high-water mark. There 


“was no time to interfere. 


‘©Oh, well,’’ he said, ‘‘Ithink 
you may trust them to know 
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what they are about. We lands- 
men are very ready to croak and 
prophesy. Walter is in old James 
Laing’s boat, isn’t he?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Nellie. 

‘¢ Well, then, you may be sure 
they know their own _ business, 
and they would not be such fools 
as to go out if a storm was brew- 
ing. Keep a good heart, Nellie. 
They never go far out for white 
fish just now; they can turn if 
the wind gets up.”’ 

‘¢They’re jist going ayont the 
May,”’ said Nellie, cheered already 
by his kindly tone; ‘‘and they 
sud be in or nicht, Walter tauld 
me.” 

‘« Oh, then, they’re safe enough,”’ 
said Mr Lumsden ; ‘‘ the sea doesn’t 
get up all at once on a dull day 
like this.’’ 

They had reached the Toft, and 
he bade Nellie good-bye as she 
turned up the brae to her mother’s 
cottage. Mrs Dunsire, one of the 
neighbours, was out feeding her 
hens, and Mr Lumsden stopped to 
greet her and ask for her husband. 
‘* He’s, awa’ to the fishin’,’’ she 
said; ‘‘they’re getting an awfu’ 
price frae the curers this week. 
They’re sendin’ them a’ south to 
Lunnon, they telt Andra. Ay, 
it’s weel for the like o’ huz; but 
oh! it’ll no last lang,—that’s aye 
the w’y o’t. Ae week ye’ll get 
yer ain price for the askin’, and 
the neist ye micht as weel no’ gang 
oot ava, for a’ they gie ye. Mony’s 
the time,’’ she continued, warming 
to the subject, ‘‘I ha’e vrocht, 
early and late, up’ an doon, wi’ 
lines tae clean and tae bait and 
tae set, an’ Andra up an’ awa’ i’ 
thbgaild — mornin’s,—an a’ 
for things ‘Ye’d ha’e dune 


better fo ha’é"stayed at hame in 
your bed,’ I say to him whiles; 
and ’deed it’s true.’’ 

Mr Lumsden listened patiently 
till she gpaused for breath, and 
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then took flight, for she was a 
great talker. 

‘Are all the Elie boats out?’’ 
he asked, as he went on. 

‘¢ Ay, they were a’ out wi’ the 
first tide, a’ but John Tamson’s,’’ 
she called after him; ‘‘ he’s doon 
wi’ the reumaticks.”’ 

Mr Lumsden looked at his 
watch, it wanted barely half an 
hour till the tide would be full. 
If the St Monans boats were all 
going out now, there was a chance 
that the Laings might be among 
the last, and if he walked fast he 
might get there in time to see 
Walter and stop him, as he felt 
strangely impelled to do. 

He stood a moment at the cor- 
ner where the footpath by the 
links to St Monans branched off 
from the road, which, carried a 
few hundred yards further along 
a rocky promontory, ended in the 
Elie quay with its curving break- 
water. He looked at the flagstaff 
in the trim coast-guard enclosure 
which crowned the height above 
the pier; and at that moment, as 
he looked, two men came out of . 
the quarters, and in a leisurely 
manner proceeded to run up the 
storm-signal — the cone pointing 
downwards to signify a gale from 
the south. 

This decided Mr Lumsden. Fling- 
ing his long plaid more closely over 
his broad shoulders, he set out at 
a rapid walk towards St Monans, 
scanning the dim sea-line as he 
went for any sign of the Elie boats 
returning, but none were to be 
seen. As he topped the highest 
part of the links between the two 
little villages, he could see the har- 
bour of St Monans. A boat was 
slowly coming out: her dark sail, 
hauled up with irregular jerks, 
hung for a moment in heavy folds, 
then filled out gently in the breeze, 
and with the easy curving motion 
of a conscious creature, she cleared 
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the rocks by the harbour-mouth 
and headed down the Firth. The 
bows of another boat followed 
closely in her wake, and Mr 
Lumsden could hear, in the still 
winter air, her crew running along 
the dock and hauling up the sail. 
There was no time to lose, and 
he quickened his pace. The foot- 
path led round the little church- 
yard, with its worn and broken 
gravestones, some almost hidden 
in the tufted grass. Among them 
stood the little old church, with 
its dwarfed square tower and bel- 
fry pointed like a witch’s hat. 
The footpath ended abruptly on 
the back of a little burn, which 
ran down past the churchyard and 
out at the back of the harbour. 
Mr Lumsden stepped across the 
broad smooth stepping-stones, and 
took his way over the worn grass 
on the further side, where in sum- 
mer mothers washed and gossiped, 
and children played. Beyond the 
grass was the narrow roughly 
paved main street of the village, 
running steeply down to the har- 
bour. Strong smells of brine and 
fish, with nets and baskets stand- 
ing about, rows of split and half- 
dried haddocks hanging from little 
sticks outside the cottage doors, 
and the piled-up rows of barrels 
inside the open gates of a curing- 
yard, all proclaimed the sole in- 
dustry of the place. As Mr 
Lumsden stumbled down the steep 
little street, and came out among 
the group of wives and old men 
standing about on the quay, a 
cheer rose from the boats in the 
mouth of the harbour. Sympa- 
thetic smiles broke out on the 
weather beaten faces round him. 
‘¢ Hear till them !”’ cried one pale- 
faced woman with a baby in her 
arms. ‘‘They’re cheerin’ Wattie 
Lindsay,”’ said another, in good- 
natured explanation to the new- 
comer, whom they all knew well 
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by sight ; ‘‘ he’s gaun to be mairret 
the morn, an’ he’s gotten a siller 
heukie for luck.’’ 

‘*Then Laing’s boat is not out 
yet ?’’ said the minister. 

‘¢ She’s jist gaun,’’ piped a shrill 
voiced, barefooted boy, who came 
running along the broad harbour- 
wall; ‘‘thon’s her sail gaun up 
noo.”” He picked up the rope he 
had been sent for, and pattered 
back again. Mr Lumsden follow- 
ed along the quay. The Laing’s 
boat was just moving out; two of 
them—strong, handsome young 
men—were hauling up the sail ; 
old Jamie stood at the helm; and 
Mr Lumsden recognised Walter 
Lindsay poling the boat off the 
harbour-wall, with the help of a 
boy. As the tall and majestic 
form of the old minister appear- 
ed, towering head and shoulders 
above the surrounding fishermen 
—well- grown men though they 
were—-caps were pulled respect- 
fully, and there was a murmured 
greeting in answer to his genial 
‘Good day to you all.”’ Walter 
stopped pushing, and rested the 
end of his oar on the quay. 

‘« Are you going far out Jamie ?”’ 
called Mr Lumsden, addressing the 
old fisherman. ‘‘ The glass is very 
low; and the drum was hoisted 
at the Elie pier as I came along.”’ 

‘Na, we’re nae gaun far,” said 
old Laing slowly; we'll be in 
afore the storm: there’s nae sign 
o’ it yet, as far as I see.” He was 
a little inclined to resent weather- 
warnings from any landsman. 

Under cover of the noise and 
bustle in the next boat, whose bal- 
last was being shifted, Mr Lums- 
den spoke to Walter. ‘I wish 
I could persuade you to stay at 
home, Lindsay,”’ he said, earnestly. 
‘‘] have never in forty years seen 
the glass so low. If you are caught 
in a storm, you may have to run 
up the Firth; and what will Nellie 
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Davidson say if you don’t turn up 
to-morrow ?”’ 

Walter smiled. ‘‘I’m muckle 
obleeged till ye,’’ he said, ‘* for tel- 
lin’ us; but I maun gang wi’ the 
rest: Robbie Laing’s ill, and they 
canna dae wantin’ me. We’se be 
hame the nicht, never fear.’’ 

‘¢ Noo then ! what’s keepin ye?” 
called the men from the boat be- 
hind. 

‘¢ Push her aff, Wattie !’’ shout- 
ed old Laing. 

Mr Lumsden saw further re- 
monstrance was useless. The 
Bonnie Jean moved slowly along 
by the quay, with a final shove off 
from Walter’s oar; the ropes rat- 
tled in a coil on the deck; and the 
pulley creaked as they hoisted the 
big, flapping sail—and she stood 
out to sea. 

Mr Lumsden took off his hat 
with a gesture of farewell, as he 
stood watching them. A glint of 
sunshine broke through the hazy 
sky, and shone on his snow-white 
hair and beard ; his deep-set brown 
eyes watched the boat with an air 
of abstraction; then he entered 
into friendly chat with an old 
fisherman standing by. This man 
had also noticed the sudden fall 
in the barometer, and ‘‘didna 
ken what to mak’ o’ it. I saw ye 
thocht auld Laing wad be better 
to bide at hame,’’ he remarked ; 
‘* but ’deed, sir, ye might as weel 
gie an advice to the sea—he’ll no 
tak’ a word frae onybody, great or 
sma’.”’ 

Mr Lumsden accepted this con- 
solation as it was meant. ‘‘ Well, 
I could hardly expect him to take 
it from me,’’ he said, laughing. 
‘¢He might say he had as much 
right to meddle with my sermons 
as I have with his fishing.’’ The 
old fisherman laughed too; and 
the minister took his way home- 
wards. 

More than once as he walked 
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along a puff of wind blew sharply 
against his face and ran in ruffling 
cat’s-paws over the leaden surface 
of the sea, then died away; the 
sun faded from a watery white 
disk to a mere undefined bright- 
ness in the sky, and then was lost 
altogether in woolly grey masses 
of clouds, and the air grew increas- 
ingly chill, with that penetrating 
cold often observable before snow. 

As Mr Lumsden passed the 
Toft he saw Jamie Morrison’s cart 
at the Davidsons’ door, and Jamie, 
with the widow and Nellie, were 
actively at work stowing away all 
the latter’s belongings for the 
journey to St Monans. As every- 
thing was packed in, and Mrs 
Davidson came to the door in her 
bonnet and shawl with the precious 
red geranium in her arms, its 
few remaining blooms carefully 
screened from the weather, one 
slow wandering flake of snow 
alighting on her shawl, followed by 
another and another, made her look 
up at the sky. 

‘*It’s gaun to snaw, Jamie ?’’ she 
said, hesitating. 

‘‘ Weel, I ken that,’ said the 
old man. ‘¢It’ll dae nae hairm for 
a’ the time we’ll be. You get in, 
an’ l’se draw the tarpaulin’ up 
roon’ ye.”’ 

But Nellie, who bad come out 
with a chair for her mother’s use in 
mounting the cart, was not satisfied. 

‘© Ye’ll get yer death o’ cauld, 
mither,”’ she said decidedly. ‘‘ Ye 
better no’ gang. I'll gang wi’ 
Jamie, and we’ll jist pit in the 
things an’ come awa, if it’s still 
snawin’, and you bide at hame.”’ 

Mrs Davidson was in the habit 
of letting Nellie decide for her; 
and as the snow fell thicker and 
faster every moment in large 
fleecy flakes, she let herself be per- 
suaded, and went indoors. 

‘*Tll keep the gerannum,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ an’ it’ll gae when I gae.”’ 
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Nellie, well wrapt up, mounted 
the cart beside old Jamie. They 
started, and were soon lost to view 
in the dancing dazzling whirl of 
snow. 

It was dark, and in the cottage 
the kettle was singing over a 
bright fire, before Mrs Davidson, 
after many fruitless journeys to 
the window, saw her daughter’s 
whitened figure coming up from 
the road. 

‘‘ Eh, sic a nicht !’”’ said Nellie, 
stamping the snow from her shoes 
and shaking it off her shawl before 
she entered. ‘It’s come on to 
blaw terrible, and I’m near per- 
ished.” 

She bent over the fire, and the 
flickering light played on her 
hair and her bright blue eyes, 
large and shining after her brac- 
ing walk. 

“‘T left the cairt at the toll- 
gate,”’ she explained, ‘‘ no’ to bring 
him oot o’s way. 

‘* Are a’ the boats come in?” 
she asked suddenly, after a pause. 

*« Ay,”’ said the mother, who was 
going to and fro setting the tea. 
‘‘Mary Dunsire was in an hour 
syne; they were a’ in thegither.”’ 
She checked herself, as if she would 
have said more. 

‘¢ What was’t?’’ asked Nellie, 
sharply. . ‘‘ Did she tell ye ony- 
thing mair?”’ 

‘‘ Naething,’’ said the mother, 
evasively. ‘*She wasna but a 
meenit.”’ 

Nellie asked no more. She was 
very silent all tea-time; and when 
her mother would not let her wash 
the dishes, saying she must be 
tired, she made the excuse of some 
trifling errand to go in to the Dun- 
sires’ end of the house. Her mother 
said nothing to preventher. ‘‘ Her 
mind’s jist runnin’ on Walter,” 
she thought to herself. ‘‘Weel, I 
wuss we kent he was hame.”’ 

Nellie knocked at the Dunsires’ 


door. Mrs Dunsire called, ‘*‘ Whae’s 
that ? come in,’”’ and opened the 
door simultaneously. 

She had a big rosy baby in her 
arms, and three older children 
were playing noisily on the floor. 
Nellie was so little in the habit of 
paying unceremonious visits, that 
her neighbour stared to see her. 

‘* Nellie Davidson ! it’s you, is’t? 
Come awa’ ben; I suppose we'll 
no see much mair o’ ye efter to- 
morra’.”’ 

Nellie stood hesitating. ‘Is 
Andra hame?”’ she asked, shyly. 

‘¢That is he,’’ said his wife, 
triumphantly, ‘‘an nae ower sune, 
either. It’s jist an awfu’ nicht, 
snawin’ an’ blawin’ ; his claes were 
near frozen wi’ the wat an’ the 
cauld. But come ben; it’s cauld 
stan’in’,’’ she added, with a touch 
of impatience. 

Nellie mechanically stepped in- 
to the room, and pushed the door 
shut. 

‘¢T wunner,’”’ she began in a 
choking voice, ‘‘if he saw ony’ 0’ 
the boats frae’St Minins ?”’ 

Mrs Dunsire had stooped to 
separate two of the children who 
were struggling for a coveted play- 
thing, the broken lid of a teapot. 
She took it away, shook them im- 
partially, and raised herself to 
answer Nellie, whose question she 
had scarcely heard. 

‘*Eh?” she cried, with kindly 
concern, when she saw the dis- 
tressed face of the young girl, 
‘¢is’t Walter? He’s no’ oot, is 
he ?”” 

Nellie nodded, unable to speak 
without crying. 

‘‘Eh, puir thing,’’ said the wo- 
man, ‘‘nae doubt but ye’re anxi- 
ous. Eh, I wuss I hadna spoke ; 
but it’s no’ sic a bad nicht efter a’. 
I ha’e seen waur,’’ eager to efface 
the effect of her words; an’ he 
wud be hameafore dark. Andra!’ 
she called to her husband, who sat 
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close to the fire, his smouldering 
pipe on one knee, half-asleep in the 
grateful warmth. ‘‘Andra!’’ re- 
peated his wife, ‘‘here’s Nellie 
Davidson, askin’ if the St Minins 
boat wad be in. Ye ken her 
Walter’s in yane o’ them. I said 
’at they wad.” 

Andrew roused himself to com- 
prehension. ‘‘ Whan did they gang 
oot ?”’ he asked. 

Mrs Dunsire looked to Nellie 
for an answer. ‘‘ They didna gang 
till twal’,’’ she said, ‘‘ an’ I was in 
St Minins this efternoon. I saw 
Easie Laing ; she said they cudna 
be in suner than sax o’clock.”’ 

Mrs Dunsire glanced at the 
clock. ‘‘It wants half an ’oor,’’ 
she murmured. 

Nellie’s eyes were fixed on An- 
drew, hoping for some comfort. 

‘¢ If they arena in noo,” he said 
bluntly, ‘‘they canna get in the 
nicht; the sea’s verra rough by 
noo. They wadna try St Minins 
wi’ the tide rinnin’, and sic a sea.”’ 

‘‘Q Andra!”’ said his wife, 
reproachfully, ‘‘ ye ken they’re to 
be mairret to-morrow, an’ he 
maun get back.”’ 

‘¢T canna help it, wumman,”’ said 
her husband, placidly ; then, moved 
to pity by the anxious look on 
Nellie’s face, he added, ‘‘ dinna tak’ 
on, they’ll rin up the Firth nae doot 
—they’ll mak’ some o’ thae har- 
bours up a bit, Leven or King- 
horn—there’s nae fear o’ them.”’ 

The children’s noise had almost 
drowned his words; and as one ot 
them now began to scream lustily, 
Mrs Dunsire turned to the rescue, 
and with a quiet ‘‘Guid nicht, 
and thank ye,’’ Nellie let herself 
out and returned to her mother. 

All night the wind roared, and 
the sea rose higher and higher. 
The moon was almost full, and 
when Mr Lumsden looked out 
from his study window at mid- 
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night, the clouds were driving 
across a clear sky, the snow had 
ceased, and the moonlight shone 
over a broad expanse of foaming 
broken water, as far as the eye 
could see. Above the prolonged 
steady roar of the wind he could 
hear the thud and crash of each 
wave as it broke against the slop- 
ing sea-wall of the garden, and the 
spray rose in sheets and was 
dashed with a short ripping sound 
against the window-panes. His 
thoughts were troubled. He 
knew no boat could make St 
Monans or any of the harbours 
on that exposed coast in such a 
wild sea. If Walter Lindsay was 
not safe and in shelter long ago, 
where was he? It was terrible to 
think of any boat, of human lives, 
out yonder at the mercy of wind 
and wave. The clock struck 
twelve—the old year passed into 
the new, unheeded. For old 
minister’s heart was heavy with 
foreboding. That one life, in its 
bright young happiness, should be 
crushed by so terrible a sorrow— 
that another, so strong and stout- 
hearted, should perish in the very 
flower of youth—the dread, the 
pity of it, filled him with trouble. 
In prayer, which was not dicta- 
tion, but an earnest cry for help, 
he poured out his soul before God. 

At the Toft, in her mother’s 
cottage, held in her mother’s arms, 
Nellie Davidson lay awake hour 
after hour through the long night. 
They had comforted one another 
with hopes, surmises, conjectures, 
which neither believed. Nellie, 
sick at heart, had forced herself 
to put the last stitches into her 
wedding-gown. They looked out 
from time to time at the raging 
whiteness of the sea, and spoke 
louder as the increasing roar of 
the wind drowned their voices. 
‘¢ They’ll ha’e rin up the Forth,” 
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said Nellie, at one moment. 
‘‘They wad get in afore dark, 
efter ye left St Minins,” her 
mother would say—each with an 
air of conviction but poorly as- 
sumed. At length they had gone 
to bed, and there in the dark 
Nellie burst into tears. ‘*My 
bairn, my bairn,’’ said her mother 
tenderly, folding her in her arms, 
‘‘ Oh dinna greet; ye maunna be 
feart; they wad tak’ shelter or 
the warst o’ it. They micht ha’e 
gane in to Anster,’’ she said, with 
a sudden inspiration—Anstruther, 
or Anster, as it is locally called, 
being the port on the Fife coast 
nearest to the Isle of May. 

Nellie caught at the suggestion. 
«I micht ha’e thocht o’ that! ’’ she 
said, in a tone of relief. Her 
mother rejoiced silently in the 
comfort she had given, and they 
talked for a time —reassuring 
themselves of Walter’s safety, of 
old Jamie Laing’s skill, of the 
well-known seaworthiness of the 
Bonnie Jean. Then the old 
woman’s quiet regular breath 
showed that she _ slept. But 
Nellie could not sleep—the con- 
tinual thundering sound of the 
wind and sea wearied and yet ex- 
cited her to greater wakefulness. 
She sent her thoughts out over the 
wide howling waste of water— 
where, where was Walter? All 
her refuges of hope failed her: 
she could not hide herself in them 
any longer from the dread which 
encompassed hersoul. They would 
not go to Anster—they never did ; 
they would be sure to make for 
St Monans. And oh, these jagged 
black rocks ! and the leaping hun- 
gry waves! She pictured them to 
herself with a shudder as she lay 
in bed. Then, though old Jamie 
was a good seaman—he was daring, 
she knew—he might have ventured 
too far, not turned soon enough 


when the storm came on. And 
the boat—oh, what matters it 
that she was a good boat, in such 
a night?—hadn’t the Welcome 
Ffome of St Monans been lost on 
a night like this, five years ago, 
and she wasa strong new boat— 
Nellie remembered hearing that 
said—yet all her crew were lost. 
It seemed to be some other mind 
through which these thoughts were 
passing. This could not be her- 
self, Nellie; she that had been 
so happy, that was to be married 
on New-Year’s Day. Why, she 
thought, with a sudden pang of 
remembrance, ‘iis was New Year’s 
morning ! 

Long before it was light she 
rose: she dressed quietly, and 
stole out; the light at the pier- 
head was still burning. There was 
a lull in the wind. Holding her 
shawl about her—too wretched to 
feel the intense cold of the dark 
early morning—she took the road 
to the harbour. The tide was 
going out, but the sea ran high; 
and each great wave in succession 
surged into the harbour, lifting 
the tossing boats that were huddled 
together there, and racing along 
by the embarkment of the road- 
way, which was whitened both 
with drifted snow and quivering 
heaps of foam. 

Nellie reached the corner of the 
pier, and paused for a minute in 
the shelter of the big granary. 
She was going forward to the ex- 
treme end of the jetty to look out, 
if by any chance there should be 
a boat in sight, when a voice from 
the coast-guard station hailed her. 
She turned and looked up. 

‘¢ Don’t goany further,’’ shouted 
the man on watch there; ‘‘ the 
waves are breaking over the pier 
every minute. You might be 
carried off your feet. You would 
be drenched through.” 
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Nellie recognised the voice as 
that of an Englishman ‘belonging 
to the force. She turned in obedi- 
ence to the warning. 

‘*The boats were all in last 
night,’’ he added, leaning on the 
little white-painted pailing and 
looking down at her; ‘‘they are 
all safe.”’ 

‘¢ Yes; I ken that,’’ she said; 
adding timidly, ‘‘ ye dinna see ony 
ither boats oot at sea noo, dae 
ye? ? 

‘¢ Not one,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and 
I should be sorry if I did; they’re 
far better out of. sight in a night 
like this, the further the better, 
till the sea goes down.”’ 

As he spoke a huge wave rose 
high above the breakwater, hung 
for a second, and crashed down 
in a flood of streaming, churning, 
white water, burying both wall 
and causeway out of sight. Nellie 
wearily sighed and turned away. 
In the faint light the man could 
not see her face, and he did not 
know her well enough to recognise 
her voice. ‘‘ Poorsoul!”’ he said, 
compassionately, as he watched 
her go slowly home along the road. 
Then he resumed his watch, pacing 
up and down the little green. 

When Nellie got back to the 
cottage, she found her mother 
awake and dressing. The girl did 
not speak, but sat listlessly down 
by the window; her mother came 
and took her two hands in hers. 
‘« Nellie !’’ she cried in a grieved 
tone, ‘‘whaur ha’e ye been? Yer 
hauns are like ice.’’ Nellie made 
no reply, but gazed at her mother 
in speechless misery. Mrs David- 
son took off her shawl, led her like 
a child to the warm bed, and made 
her lie down in it. Pulling off 


her wet shoes and stockings, she 
rubbed and chafed her feet until 
they began to get warm, then she 
wrapped them in a shawl. She 


proceeded to rub her hands until 
they also gained heat, and, tuck- 
ing in the warm bed-clothes well 
round the girl, with a _ tender 
‘* Sleep, my lambie, sleep,’’ went 
to kindle the fire. Nellie lay pas- 
sive, hardly seeming aware of her 
mother’s solicitude. She was worn 
out with anxiety, and when Mrs‘ 
Davidson, after setting the room 
to rights, filling the kettle, and 
sweeping up the hearth, stepped 
lightly to the bed and bent over 
her, she found that her poor child 
was really sleeping. Thankful 
that she should have this respite, 
and dreading every moment lest 
some noise might chance to waken 
her, she sat down softly on a chair 
by the bedside, leading forward so 
as to shade Nellie’s eyes from the 
increasing daylight. The girl’s 
face grew calm and peaceful as her 
slumber deepened ; she gave one or 
two restful sighs, and: pushed her 
left hand under her cheek, as was 
her habit at night. ‘‘ She’s sattled 
noo; she’ll ha’e a guid sleep, puir 
bairnie,’’ said the mother, and 
then she turned her thoughts to 
meet the events of the day. Sure- 
ly news must come soon. Walter 
himself might come, guessing their 
anxiety ; and yet that seemed too 
much to hope. As she mused— 
through the roar of the wind 
which had risen again—_the sound 
of a footstep caught her ear; it 
came past the window as if to her 
door, and paused. Perhaps it was 
Walter himself! With a beating 
heart she rose and crept noiselessly 
across the room. Yes: she could 
just see the sleeve of his blue 
jersey as he stood at the cottage 
door. Why did he not come in? 
Did he think it was too early? 
Her fingers trembled as she opened 
the door of the room, shutting it 
carefully behind her. Then she 
opened the house door. A fisher- 
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man stood there, not Walter. She 
fancied, however, that she knew 
his face. ‘Arena you yane 0’ 
the Laings?’’ she asked. 

He nodded. 

‘*A son o’ Jamie Laing’s that 
Walter Lindsay sails wi’?’’ she 
persisted. 

‘* Ay,”’ hesaid hoarsely, nodding 
again. 

‘* An’ ye’rea’ safe in? ”’ she cried. 
‘¢Oh, thank God! But why did 
Walter no’ come himsel’? Did he 
send ye? I maun tell my Nellie,” 
she went on, hardly knowing what 
she said—rejoicing, and yet, from 
something in his face, afraid to 
rejoice. 

‘¢ Wait a meenit,’’ he said, still 
hoarsely. ‘‘Dinna tell her. I 
ha’e a message for ye, but I dinna 
want her to hear.’’ 

‘«She’s sleepin’,’’ said the poor 
woman. ‘‘QOh! what is’t? it’s no’ 
bad news? Is it Walter? Oh, 
what’s come to him? Oh, speak, 
canna ye?”’ 

‘* Hoo can I tell ye?”’ groaned 
the young fisherman, afraid as he 
saw her fear. ‘‘ My faither sent 
me. We were afraid ye micht 
hear ony ither gait. Puir Wal- 
ter!’’ He stopped. 

Mrs Davidson caught his arm. 
‘*He isna drooned?”’ she cried. 
‘¢QOh, whisht! We maunna wake 
her. Tell me,” she whispered, pit- 
eously,—‘‘ he isna drooned? He 
canna be, and you here.” 

The fisherman shook his head. 
‘¢] wush it was him that was here, 
and no’ me,’ he said earnestly. 
‘‘We cudna help it; we cudna 
save him. My faither’s near oot 
o’ his mind sin it happened.”’ 

‘* Hoo was it ?’’ she asked, trem- 
bling all over, and tightening her 
hold on his arm. 

‘‘] dinna richtly ken yet,’’ he 
said; ‘‘it was a’ ower in a mo- 
ment.”’ And then he briefly told 
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how, after they had reached the 
fishing-ground, and had begun to 
set their lines, the sky grew sud- 
denly dark, and, almost without 
warning, a sudden squall struck 
the water, and filled the air with 
a flurry of snow. Unwilling to 
lose their lines, they had delayed 
a few minutes to take them in— 
the wind increasing every moment 
with appalling fury. The other 
boats had turned to run before it. 
They were the last, and as they 
shifted their sail the wind caught 
it and swung it round violently 
over the side, knocking Walter 
overboard. Their own imminent 
danger, until the sail was secured, 
kept them from noticing at first 
what had happened, for no one 
had seen him fall. They threw 
out an oar and a barrel, in the 
hope of his rising to the surface ; 
but there was no sign of him. The 
wind was tearing up the water 
and driving the boat before it, so 
that they could not stop them- 
selves; but they made a tack, and 
tried to beat back again to the 
same place. Then they found 
that, blinded by the snow, they 
had almost run on an outlying reef 
of rocks at the east end of the Isle 
of May; and it being impossible 
to make head against the wind, 
they had sorrowfully to give up 
hope and make for home. They 
had got in to St Monans about 
half an hour later than the other 
boats, shortly after dark. ‘‘ There 
was an awfu’ sea on,” said the 
young fisherman.* ‘‘ Naebody but 
faither cud ha’e done it. I thocht 
we were a’ gane. We jist cleared 
the rocks by a hand’s-breidth.”’ 
Mrs Davidson hardly took in 
the end of his story. Walter was 
lost, —that was all she clearly com- 
prehended,—and what could be 
done for Nellie? ‘‘ You gae roon’,”’ 
she said, as he ceased, ‘‘ an’ tell 
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the Dunsires, an’ say ’at Nellie’s 
had a weary, wakefu’ nicht, an’ 
she’s sleepin’ noo; if they wad keep 
the bairns quiet. Say she disna 
ken yet.” 

He went to do her bidding, and 
the poor mother re-entered the 
kitchen. Nellie lay as quiet and 
peaceful as a child—in deep, rest- 
ful slumber. Oh, how could she 
break such woful news? Pon- 
dering, with an aching heart, she 
resolved to make her eat some 
food first—and then, somehow, she 
must gather courage and tell her 
—lest she should hear it from any 
one else, who would be less tender 
with her. 

She set the breakfast things on 
the table, and made some tea. 
The storm showed little sign of 
abating, although the low winter 
sun shone out now on the snow 
which was drifted on the window- 
sill, and in every corner of the 
uneven ground between the cottage 
and the road. When all her pre- 
parations were made, she took her 
knitting, and sat down with her 
back to the window, so that she 
could watch her daughter. Her 
tears fell slowly, and she sighed 
from time to time as she worked, 
but her grief made little outward 
sign. The old recognise trouble 
at once when it comes to them; 
its place, so to speak, is waiting in 
their hearts, its face familiar. It 
is the young who fight against 
it as impossible— who will allow 
it neither claim nor right—who 
greet it morning by morning with 
renewed unbelief. Have you not 
felt this in youth, when death 
made his first inroad, and robbed 
you of one who seemed part of 
your very life? Days, weeks, 


months hardly sufficed to accustom 
you to your bereavement ; and if at 
any moment you had been told— 
‘*It is all a mistake—your beloved 
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is not dead,’’—how mueh easier 
that would have been to believe 
thay the bitter truth Time kept 
silently reiterating ? 

But Mrs Davidson was no longer 
young. She had found it true 
that sorrow could assail her, could 
penetrate, thief-like, to her inmost 
heart. Loss, from seeming impos- 
sible, had become probable, inevit- 
able, she thought to herself to-day, 
as she knitted and watched by her 
unconscious child. 

The morning wore on. She 
looked out, sometimes at the peo- 
ple passing along the road,—at a 
ship in the harbour, which was all 
dressed with flags to greet the 
New Year. They flew before the 
wind, and were bright and gay 
in the sunshine. Behind them 
stretched the deep blue tossing 
water. All over it, as far as she 
could see, as the waves topped and 
broke, the wild wind caught them, 
and the whole surface of the sea 
had a thin ragged veil of spray 
sweeping across it; every now and 
then the sunshine was caught in 
a rainbow on this silvery mist. 
The worst of the storm seemed 
over—it would pass away. But, 
ah! what desolation it had wrought ! 
She returned from the window to 
the bed. Still Nellie slept. After 
waiting some time longer, the wi- 
dow took her own breakfast, know- 
ing that, for her daughter’s sake, 
she must keep up her strength. 

Then she went about the room 
moving the furniture quietly into, 
if possible, greater order. She 
could not keep still. The ger- 
anium, carefully packed for the 
journey yesterday, stood on the 
window-sill. ‘‘There’s nae need 
to tak’ it ower noo,’’ she thought 
with an aching heart, as she re- 
membered the little house Nellie 
had taken such pride in making 
ready,—that now would never be 
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her home. She unpinned and fold- 
ed away her apron she had so 
carefully fastened round the plant, 
whose scarlet flowers seemed one 
blur of colour before her tear- 
blinded eyes. Then she looked 
round the roomagain. Ah! there, 
on the top of the chest of drawers, 
lay, carefully folded, the wedding- 
dress, with a handkerchief spread 
lightly to keep the dust from the 
dainty little frills of lace adorn- 
ing the neck and sleeves. Nellie 
had tried it on two or three nights 
ago,—it seemed two or three years, 
—and how pretty she had looked, 
and how happy she had been! 
She must not see it now, when 
she wakened ; and with trembling 
fingers the poor woman lifted it 
down, so as not to alter the folds, 
and drew out the lowest drawer 
in which to hide it. But the 
drawer was old and fitted badly, 
and the creak it made was suffici- 
ent to waken Nellie, whose sleep, 
now that she was well rested, 
grew lighter. She opened her 
eyes, wondering to find herself 
lying in bed, dressed, in broad 
day. In an instant, however, the 
fear and trouble of the past night 
flashed into her memory, con- 
firmed by the thundering of the 
sea and the wind. She saw her 
mother kneeling by the open 
drawer, and putting in something. 
Raising herself on her elbow, she 
saw it was her wedding-dress, and 
an imperative misgiving seized her 
heart and hurried her towards 
certainty. She tried to speak, 
but her voice died in her throat ; 
the drawer creaked again as it 
was shut. Mrs Davidson rose 
and turned to the bed: their eyes 
met, and Nellie read the truth in 
her mother’s grief-written face. 

‘‘It isna true, mither!’’ she 
cried, with white lips ; ‘‘ dinna say 
it ! oh, dinna say it!”’ 








Her mother hurried to her, 
clasped her in her arms, and they 
wept together. 

Day after day passed slowly 
by, and night after night. ~ Nellie 
kept within the cottage; and in 
obedience to her entreaties, her 
mother let no one in to see her— 
no one except Mr Lumsden, whom 
the poor child saw passing the 
house the day after her trouble 
came upon her, to whom she sent 
a message by her mother begging 
him to come. He came every day 
after that, and sat with them for 
a while, often silent, always show- 
ing tender sympathy. The gentle 
pressure of his hand on her bowed 
head—his few words of strong 
trust in God’s love, and pity for 
His children—often gave her re- 
lief and comfort. She could es- 
cape for a little out of herself and 
the darkness that surrounded her, 
when he was there. 

At other times she would sit for 
hours gazing from the window at 
the still stormy, restless, myste- 
rious sea. With a pathetic gentle- 
ness new to her, she watched to 
save her mother every little trouble 
in the house, only shrinking so 
evidently from going beyond the 
doors, that Mrs Davidson after the 
first time did not suggest it. 

One afternoon, in the third week 
of the year, Mr Lumsden was 
longer of coming than usual; and 
Nellie began to fear they would 
not see him. He could not go on 
giving them so much of his time, 
she knew. There were many sick 
or infirm or bedridden people in 
the village who needed him, and 
from whom it would be selfish to 
keep him. Her mother had gone 
to the spring behind the Toft for 
water, and she sat alone, when she 
heard footsteps. They were rapid 
and hurrying, not like the minis- 
ter’s; but she rose and went to- 
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wards the door, in time to see the 
postman, for it was he, pass the 
window. He pushed open the 
outer door, after a hasty knock, 
and flung ina letter. It fell al- 
most at her feet. Then he was 
gone. 

Nellie stooped, picked it up, and 
looked at the address. It was to 
herself, in a strange handwriting. 
In one corner was a bulky heavy 
enclosure. The postmark was 
Anstruther. She could remember 
no one there whom she knew, She 
turned it over. The flap of the 
envelope was stamped in blue, with 
a lighthouse and the words, ‘‘ May 
Island Light.’”’ Her heart began 
to throb with a sickening surmise. 
Tearing open the envelope, she 
found a little packet wrapped in 
a letter, which was written in the 
same unknown hand. She pulled 
off the papers in which the packet 
was folded. They contained a 
piece of cotton wadding, and with- 
in it a silver ring—a ring with a 
heart-shaped ruby sunk in it—the 
ring Walter had shown to her 
when they met for the last time 
in the Lady’s Tower. 

The last hope which had, almost 
unconsciously, been lurking in her 
heart through all these long days 
died away. Walter, she knew now 
past all doubting, was indeed 
drowned. Here was proof. They 
had found his body cast up by the 
sea on the bleak rocky shore of the 
Isle of May. They had found the 


- ring and sent it to her. 


As she turned it round in her 
fingers, her mother came in. 

‘«Tt’s a’ true, mither,”’ she heard 
herself saying, in a strange hard 
voice. ‘This was the ring ’at he 
was to mairry me wi’.’’ 

Mrs Davidson stared at her in 
sheer bewilderment. 

‘«That’s the letter,’’ continued 
Nellie, pointing to where it lay on 
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the floor. ‘‘I ha’ena read it, but 
I see its frae the lighthouse fouk ; 
and they maun ha’e found Walter, 
efter he was drooned, and kent 
whae it was by the ring.” 

Her own voice, the meaning of 
her words, seemed as unreal to 
Nellie as to her mother. 

‘‘But hoo wad they ken tae 
send it tae you?’’ objected her 
mother. ‘<Tt maun be Walter 
that tauld them. Maybe he was- 
na drooned; wait or we read the 
letter.”’ 

She got her spectacles from the 
mantelpiece, and sat down at the 
table, spreading the closely written 
sheet in front of her. It was from 
the wife of one of the lighthouse 
keepers, and was dated January 
3d :— 


‘IT write at the Request of 
Walter Lindsay, to Acquaint you 
that he is here in safety—on the 
May Island. His Right Arm 
being broken, he is_ prevented 
writing himself. He asks me to 
Inform you that onthe Last Day 
of the Year, soon after his boat 
reached the fishing-Ground, a little 
to the East of this Island, a very 
violent Storm, accompanied with 
Snow, came on suddenly; and in 
shifting their Sail to go home, the 
Wind struck it, and the Boat must 
have Foundered instantly. He 
was struck on the Head, and his 
Right Arm Broken. When he 
came to the Surface, he could see 
no trace of the- Boat, or of his 
Companions. And it is certain 
they must have Perished. He 
found an oar from the Boat, and 
a small barrel, Floating near him, 
of which he caught Hold. The 
curent seems to have caried him 
in to the Shore. But that he 
should have escaped Death on the 
Rocks—for he is very much cut 
and Bruised, and that my Husband 
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should have seen him, for though 
the Snow stopped falling, it was 
almost Dark—this seems little 
short of a Miracle.’’ 


‘‘Eh! the Lord be thankit !’’ 
ejaculated Mrs Davidson, fer- 
vently, stopping to wipe both 
her eyes and her spectacles. 

Nellie seized the letter, and 
went on reading to herself, finding 
the place with some difficulty, for 
the lines were very uneven and 
close together, and the long strag- 
gling capitals strayed up and down 
from one into another. 


‘Little short of a Miracle. 
There are many Wrecks round 
the Island,’’ went on the letter, 
‘‘but it is only Twice since we 
came here that any one has Been 
Saved. We have no Hope that 
any of Walter lindsay’s com- 
panions have Escaped. he is very 
Weak from loss of blud, and the 
exposure; and I write this Letter 
to go by the steamer. to-morrow, 


that you may kno of his safety. 
he will be able to Go by the next 
Weekly Steamer after this one. 
He asks me to enclose This Ring 
as a tokken to make You sure of 
his safety. You must not be sur- 
prised if this good News should 
be Delayed, for it is still Such a 
storm, the steamer may not Come ; 
but I have Written to be ready 
when she Does.’’ 


Nellie was so absorbed in the 
letter that she did not notice a 
shadow cross the window, which ° 
made her mother start up. Nor 
did she hear footsteps enter the 
open doorway; only her mother’s 
exclamation, in a tone of tremu- 
lous gladness, ‘‘Eh, Nellie, wum- 
man, see! whae’s this? whae’s 
this?’’ roused her. She looked 
up, and there, on the threshold, 
beside Mr Lumsden, whose kind 
face beamed with pleasure,—there, 
scarred and pale, his right arm in 
a sling, but alive, alive from the 
dead, stood Walter Lindsay ! 
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TRAVEL in distant lands, even 
in these days when no portion of 
the earth is inaccessible, has one 
serious disadvantage. It makes 
the traveller take a view of the 
affairs of the countries through 
which he passes totally different 
from that which is entertained at 
home, and which is expected to be 

entertained. There is, however, 
' one method of avoiding this dis- 
ability, and of insuring that the 
ideas brought out from England 
shall be taken back again undis- 
turbed, as a confirmation of home- 
made traditions which are not to 
be challenged lightly. This method 
is not unfrequently adopted by a 
certain class of legislator on his 
travels, and consists of a gratui- 
tous lecturing of the inhabitants 
of the country visited on every 


conceivable subject—social, com- 
mercial, and political—connected 
with their public history, past, 


present, and future. These benev- 
olent itinerants are no respecters 
of persons. Within an hour of 
their landing at the wharf-side, the 
Chamber of Commerce will have 
been lectured on all the mercan- 
tile problems affecting the com- 
munity. Colonial statesmen, whose 
eloquence and ability would entitle 
them to a high position in Euro- 
pean assemblies, listen with in- 
finite good-breeding and patience 
‘to their crude mixtures of blue- 
books and mail-steamer gossip. 
Even the Governor is not spared : 
and there is a tradition in South 
Africa that the High Commis- 
sioner, whose knowledge on all 
colonial matters is probably greater 
than that of any living man, was 
lately beset by a newly arrived 
member of the British Parliament, 
who commenced by announcing 
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that he had only an hour to spare, 
and for sixty mortal minutes never 
took breath or gave his Excel- 
lency a chance to utter a word, 
while he roamed over and settled 
all the questions likely to agitate 
Africa for the rest of the century. 
A series of such deliverances made 
at the most easily got at centres 
of population will constitute the 
lecturer a permanent authority on 
the affairs of the continent in 
which he has kindly spent a por- 
tion of his holidays; and his self- 
satisfaction is much to be envied, 
for it does not fall to the lot of the 
traveller who is original enough 
to fancy that the residents of a 
country may possess some infor- 
mation about it. Even such an 
one, without doubt, may feel cap- 
able of writing a book at the end 
of ten days after his arrival; but 
as the weeks of varying travel 
grow into months, and the miles 
traversed can be counted by the 
thousand, then the wayfaring man 
though a fool, arrives at sufficient 
wisdom to show him that he is 
only at the beginning of know- 
ledge of the great problems of a 
country which generations of in- 
habitants have failed to under- 
stand completely or to solve. 

Much might be written on the 
misapprehensions that exist at 
home on the internal questions 
of British South Africa and _ its 
neighbouring Republics,—on the 
relations of the English and the 
much-maligned Boers, for instance, 
—but in this article I propose to 
deal with the position of the Euro- 
peans who possess or lay claim to 
the territory, the coast of which 
stretches from Amatonga Land and 
the Transvaal to the roth degree 
of latitude south of the equator. 
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The Portuguese in East Africa 
are usually associated in England 
with the idea of German aggres- 
sion, and the diligent student of 
home-made literature on African 
subjects should arrive in that 
continent prepared to maintain 
the following propositions: That 
Germany is intriguing to oust 
England from Africa; that the 
Boers and the Portuguese are 
conspiring with the Germans for 
this object; that Portugal is 
about to hand Delagoa Bay over 
to Germany, but that if England 
will only be prompt and offer 
money or threats, or some other 
consideration, Portugal will tear 
up Marshal MacMahon’s award, 
and bestow on us the territory of 
Lourenco Marques; that in the 
twinkling of an eye we shall thus 
obtain the finest naval station and 
the best commercial harbour south 
of the line; that the Transvaal 
will consequently fall into our 
hands again, and that our enemies 
being confounded, everybody will 
afterwards live for ever happily. 

The wisdom may be questioned 
of responsible organs of public 
opinion giving currency to accusa- 
tions against our great and friend- 
ly ally at a most critical period 
when the sky of Europe is not 
precisely smiling. The effect on 
our kinsmen beyond the sea is un- 
doubted. They are so glad to find 
in English prints a word on extra- 
parochial subjects, that, while they 
are amazed and amused at some 
of the details, they conclude that 
statements relating to a European 
Power, made with the air of 
official inspiration, cannot be en- 
tirely the fabric of imagination. 

Now it cannot be denied that 
Africa is the land of the mare’s- 
nest. The true interpretation of 
Ex Africa semper aliquid novi is, 
‘In Africa there is a new scare 
once a-week ;”’ and the disturbing 
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reports despatched from home are 
quite enough to start an alarm. 
I confess to having set out last 
November on a tour of more than 
five thousand miles between Cape 
Town and Delagoa Bay with the 
impression that I should find—al- 
most indeed with the unconscious 
intention of finding—traces of Ger- 
man intrigue at work in all direc- 
tions. Before reaching Portuguese 
territory I had come to the con- 
clusion that there was no German 
influence hostile to British rule to, 
be found in South Africa, though 
there is much material for the 
manufacture of German scares. 

The Transvaal is frequently de- 
scribed as the headquarters of Ger- 
man intrigue, having as its aim 
the Portuguese territory of Lour- 
enco Marques, or Delagoa Bay, as 
it is usually styled by English- 
speaking people. There is cer- 
tainly material to be found here 
out of which scares can be con- 
structed, as the following story, 
which was told to me at Pretoria, 
perhaps may show. Last yer a 
German, who produced high uni- 
versity diplomas, applied to the 
Superintendent of Education in 
the Transvaal for a schoolmaster- 
ship in the north of the country, 
where he said he wished to reside 
on account of the climate. The 
Superintendent assured him that 
his qualifications were far too 
good for any scholastic post in the 
Transvaal, where the. Boer tradi- 
tion is not' yet extinct that educa- 
tion is a vain thing for the elect 
people of this earth during their 
transitory passage through it. 
However, on account of the Ger- 
man’s importunity, the post of 
tutor in a farmer’s family, near 
the northern frontier, was procured 
for him. Six months later he re- 
turned to Pretoria, and showed to 
the head of the Education Depart- 
ment some admirably executed 
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maps of the Transvaal frontier. 
These, no doubt, were for the 
Intelligence Department at Berlin ; 
and it is easy to see the import- 
ance with which such an incident 
would be invested by those who 
believe that the Germans intend 
to march from Damaraland, where 
they have done little more than 
hoist consular flags on a few mis- 
sion-stations, across the north of 
the Kalahari Desert, thus cutting 
off the British trade-route to the 
Zambesi, and thence through 
‘Matabeleland to the Portuguese 
coast, where up to the present 
time a German has rarely been 
heard of. My own conviction, 
based on careful observation in the 
Transvaal and subsequently on 
the east coast, is, that no more 
significance can be attached to 
the story than to the generally 
accepted fact that the German 
Intelligence Department possesses 
surveys of every green lane in 
Kent and Sussex. 

It would be a proposition need- 
ing very little modification to say 
that there is absolutely no Ger- 
manising influence in the Trans- 
vaal. A distinguished member 
of the judicial bench at Pretoria 
is German by parentage, and ex- 
tremely Dutch in political senti- 
ment, though a highly cultured 
Englishman in all other respects. 
Now he, with all his strong feeling 
for the independence of the Trans- 
vaal from English rule, and in 
spite of his origin, would sooner 
see the country become a British 
Crown colony than fall under Ger- 
man domination. Every one who 
has paid attention to the Delagoa 
Bay question is of course aware 
of the interest held by the Ber- 
liner Handelsgesellschaft, and by 
other Germans in the Nether- 
lands South African’ Railway 
Company, which has been organ- 
ised to construct a line from 
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Komati Poort, the terminus of the 
Lourengo Marques Railway, to 
Pretoria; but there is no more 
reason for believing that, because 
some of the money has been sub- 
scribed by German capitalists, 
therefore Prince Bismarck contem- 
plates a protectorate over the 
Transvaal and the adjacent Por- 
tuguese territory, than there is 
for supposing that the transac- 
tions of French speculators in 
Kimberley diamond stock implies 
a desire on the part of France to 
annex Griqualand West. 

Pretoria, the most picturesque 
town in South Africa, even when 
compared With beautiful villages 
like George and Somerset East, 
nestling beneath the hills in a 
bower of vegetation, looks the last 
place in the world to be the home 
of political intrigue and race ani- 
mosity. The growth of its mar- 
vellous young neighbour, Johannis- 
berg, it is to be feared will injure 
the peaceful aspect of the little 
capital. Until lately the only dis- 
cordant objects were the Dutch 
church and the gallows: but from 
a distance the church-tower looks 
almost imposing; while the gal- 
lows, nearly as conspicuous, have 
a quaint rather than an offensive 
appearance among the green trees 
of an old walled garden. The 
prosperity of the gold-fields has 
already produced a hideous post- 
office of the London suburban 
school of architecture ; and on the 
other sides of the chief square the 
clusters of trees and the thatched 
roof of the Volksraadzaal are sai’ 
to be doomed. In a rural st 
shaded with leaves Pre i 
Kruger may be found any after- 
noon sitting on his s#oes, smoking 
his pipe and drinking his coffee 
in true Afrikander fashion. Oom 
Paul, as the Transvaalers call their 
chief, has not in his person bor- 
rowed much of the picturesqueness 
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of the place. He has long ago dis- 
carded the hat and jacket of the 
Doppers, to which sect he belongs, 
for loosely fitting clothes of pre- 
sumably European shape and a tall 
hat. Nor is his manner exactly 
sympathetic; but when once his 
uncouthness is got over, his .con- 
versation on matters connected 
with -his country is remarkable 
for its ability and grasp of detail. 
The room into which he takes his 
guests who come to talk with him 
is a curious combination of an 
Afrikander-Dutch interior and of 
Tottenham Court Road vulgarity, 
and its chief zsthetic. adornment 
is a portrait of himself in his 
green presidential scarf, which is 
like a Forester’s sash on the rib- 
bon of the Thistle. Nothing can 
be in greater contrast than the 
surroundings of the ruler of the 
sister republic, the Orange Free 
State, that most courtly old gen- 
tleman Sir John Brand, as he 
sits in the midst of his charm- 
ing family circle at Bloemfontein, 
in the Presidency, which, by the 
way, is the only good house, offi- 
cial or private, in South Africa. 
None the less, a great deal of in- 
struction can be gathered from the 
sententious observations of Paul 
Kruger. He gives the impression 
of being perfectly frank, and, at 
the same time, singularly astute, 
considering his defective educa- 
tion, which, contrary to Boer cus- 
tom, he constantly laments, and 
which may account for some of his 
strong prejudices. At the time of 
ny visit to Pretoria he was quite 

nd up in the Delagoa Bay rail- 
.., scheme, chiefly on account of 
his grievance against the Cape 
‘Government two years previously, 
when, as he says, his offer of the 
monopoly of railway communica- 
tion was disregarded, and, as he 
expresses it, he was ‘slapped in 
the face’’ when he proposed that, 
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in return, Transvaal tobacco should 
be admitted into the colony duty 
free. It would be presumptuous 
on my part either to adopt or to 
refute this view of a passage of 
past history. It is only referred 
to here as explaining President 
Kruger’s tenacity in insisting that 
the first railway in the Transvaal 
shall be that projected between 
Pretoria and the Portuguese fron- 
tier. He spoke to me with very 
little respect of the Portuguese, 
but said that it suited the pu 

of the Transvaal that they should 
be in possession of Delagoa Bay ; 
and, from his point of view, he 
should object to Germany being 
there as much as to any other Power. 
As to the wild statements in Eng- 
lish papers about the possible pur- 
chase of the territory by the South 
African Republic, he said, suppos- 
ing his people could find the money 
and Portugal were willing to treat 
the very last thing the Transvaal 
wanted. was a seaboard, which 
would drivé them under the pro- 
tection of a Power which had a 
Navy. 

General Piet Joubert is as un- 
like Paul Kruger as two stalwart 
bearded Boers can be to one 
another. Jaubert is more expan- 
sive and seemingly less cautious in 
his expressions. He told me that 
the whole Transvaal would rise if 
ever Germany were to attempt to 
lay handson the country. He 
proceeded: ‘‘I fought against the 
English for our liberty, but I have 
now, as I had then, no ill-feeling 
whatever toward them: but I 
would fight with the English 
against any other Power; and if 
Germany were to make any at- 
tempt on the Transvaal, I would 
say to England, take us and make 
us yours again rather than let us 
fall into German hands.’’ The 
hero of Amajuba was at that time 
a candidate for the Presidentship, 
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the election for which had just 
commenced, and his pro-English 
utterances, which, in his address 
to the electors, went so far as to 
suggest an appeal to the Suzerain 
in certain eventualities, were sup- 
posed not to have more value than 
the sentiments expressed by can- 
didates at elections usually have. 
They gave me the impression of 
sincerity ; but even estimated as 
the expressions of an opportunist 
who appreciates the possible politi- 
cal transition owing to the rush to 
the gold-fields, they help to show 
that the existence of German in- 
fluence in the ‘Transvaal is a 
myth. 

The Ministry of Marine and 
the Foreign Office at Lisbon had 
given me letters of introduction 
to the Governor of Lourenco 
Marques, and it was my intention 
to proceed thither overland from 
Pretoria. Sir Thomas Tancred, 


the engineer of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway, had at the gold - fields 
advised me to go rotind by Natal 
on account of the fever season, 
which was at its height in the 
country rouud the frontier moun- 


tains of Lebombo. The direct 
route also passes through a region 
ravaged by the tsetse-fly, which 
is so fatal to horses that on the 
official maps a large tract between 
the Maputa river and the Lebombo 
range is marked ‘‘ uninhabited 
(tsetse).’’ My inclination was to 
risk the fever and the fly for the 
sake of seeing the country, but at 
Pretoria it was evident that the 
rains might commence at any 
moment. Only a portion of the 
war can be driven ; and an African 
journey on horseback (or on foot 
if the horses succumb to the tsetste) 
in the rainy season is an enter- 
prise of indefinite duration, in 
which the traveller must be pre- 
pared to take the chance of being 
planted for a week or two on the 
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high veldt, expectans dum defiuat 
amnis. In the dry months there’ 
can be no doubt that the only 
pleasant way of seeing Africa 
south of the Tropic of Capricorn is 
by driving or riding one’s own or 
hired horses: there is a certain 
fascination in the outspannings 
and off-saddlings at the end of 
easy stages in sunny weather. 
But during the rains the amenities 
of the public post-cart must be 
submitted to. It must not be 
supposed that the varied descrip- 
tions of two-wheeled and four- 
wheeled conveyances, drawn by 
spans of from two to ten animals, 
which carry the mails, are not 
subject to delays from the flooded 
streams. On the contrary, it is 
a not unusual occurrence for the 
post-cart to be stopped for three 
or four days till a swollen river 
or spruit runs down ; but the mo- 
ment the water-way is passable, 
and long before it is safe, the cart 
dashes on, and by means of relays 
of fresh teams, and by dint of 
going hard all through the nights, 
a portion of the lost time is some- 
times made up. These well-known 
incidents of African travel are 
only mentioned here to draw at- 
tention to the present inaccessi- 
bility of Delagoa Bay from the 
centre of the Transvaal. Some 
authorities on the subject seem 
to have glanced at a small map 
of Africa, and seeing the name of 
Pretoria stretching out towards 
the Portuguese boundary, they 
write as if the Governor of Lou- 
renco Marques and the President of 
the Transvaal were in the habit of 
riding over to the frontier of a morn- 
ing after breakfast to meet for an 
hour’s plotting againt the British 
Empire. The direct distance from 
Lourenco Marques to Pretoria, ac- 
cording to Colonel Machado’s rail- 
way survey, is only 346 miles, a 
space that can be traversed in 
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Europe by daylight on the short- 
est day; but the time actually oc- 
cupied in getting from one place 
to the other takes on an average 
longer than the journey from Lon- 
don to Chicago. The quickest way 
is really the circuitous route by 
road, rail, and sea, through Natal. 
It took me from a Friday in one 
week to the Saturday in the next 
week to get from Pretoria to 
Delagoa Bay; but this was re- 
markably rapid travelling for the 
wet season. The longest delay was 
one of only thirty hours on the 
banks of the Vaal, at a horrible 


. place called Standerton ; the Natal 


railway was reached only two days 
late; and the fastest of the fort- 
nightly steamers from Durban 
started the morning after my ar- 
rival. The journey was not exactly 
agreeable. The first night was 
spent in an open cart under a 
deluge of the rain which only rains 
in Africa. It took ten hours to 
complete the first stage of thirty 
miles, and when day broke and 
revealed a cracked pole as one of 
the surprises of the excursion, I 
wished that Oom Paul might have 
been sitting beside me among his 
Majesty’s drenched mail-bags. His 
views on the railway question would 
have been seriously advanced be- 
fore we reached Witwatersrand. 
Three other nights of the journey 
were spent on the flooded veldt, 
one of them on Laing’s Nek, at 
the foot of Amajuba Hill (of even 
sadder memory), in a mud-hole, out 
of which twenty Zulus digged and 
dragged the cart next morning. 
Just as the hotels of Cape Colony 
are thought to be the worst in the 
world before those of the Transvaal 
have been tried, so do travellers 
estimate the roads of the South 
African Republic until the Natal 
frontier has been crossed. 

Had the Union steamer left 
Natal before the arrival of the 
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Transvaal mail, my visit to Dela- 
goa Bay would have been given 
up; for so solemnly had people 
warned me that to go there in the 
height of the fever season was a 
gratuitous piece of foolhardiness, 
that the missing of the boat would 
have seemed an interposition of 
Providence. But the gloomiest 
imagination ever effected by de- 
pressing predictions could not have 
helped being cheered by the beauty 
of the summer morning, as the 
Anglian glided over smooth seas 
past Inyack island into the mag- 
nificent bay. The soft lightness 
of the air, the clearness of the 
atmosphere, the deep blue and red 
and green of sky and cliffs and 
bush, did not suggest malaria. 
The little Portuguese town which 
suddenly comes in sight gives, with 
its red-tiled roofs and gaily painted 
houses, a note of rich colouring, 
which is entirely wanting in the 
architecture of British settlements. 
The Portuguese ports in East Af- 
rica are doubtless both backward 
and degenerate; but from an zxs- 
thetic point of view, Lourenco 
Marques is as much more pictur- 
esque than Port Elizabeth as Lis- 
bon is than Liverpool. Good Cap- 
tain Morton of the Anglian wanted 
me to sleep on board, a precaution 
to which he attributed his immu- 
nity from fever in spite of six visits 
annually to the bay. With my 
thoughts full of mortal statistics, 
my first impulse consequently was 
to decline the Governor’s invitation 
to be his guest; but after seeing 
and talking to the principal Euro- 
peans, who had not the outward 
appearance of fever patients, it 
dawned upon me that possibly 
for some reason the malarial tradi- 
tions of the place were a little ex- 
aggerated, so I asked the Governor 
to let me change my mind. 

It is quite impossible to get 
at the real truth about fever at 
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Delagoa Bay. At Natal it was 
said that during the month of 
January fifty-eight fatal cases of 
fever had occurred there among 
Europeans; while at Lourenco 
Marques the authorities assured 
me.that in that month only eight 
Europeans, all told, had died, and 
the majority of them from drink. 
There are, no doubt, many deaths 
from fever in the district of Lour- 
enco Marques, but my impression 
is that most of them are brought 
about by preventible causes, drink 
and damp clothes being the chief. 
The contractor’s men employed on 
the railway have suffered severely, 
and they are precisely of the class 
who drink and who do not change 
wet garments; but so far from 
Delagoa Bay being a fever-stricken 
locality in the sense that some 
Portuguese settlements farther 
north are, it is certain that if the 
town of Lourengco Marques were 


removed to the high ground over- 
looking the Bay (as it would if it 
belonged to an enterprising power), 
it might serve as a sanatorium for 


the east coast. The source of the 
exaggerated reports about the un- 
healthiness of the place is Natal. 
The newspapers cannot be _justi- 
fied in- publishing imaginary sta- 
tistics of Delagoa Bay fever, but 
they certainly have a good deal of 
excuse. It all comes from the 
clamour at home for annexation, 
which would, at the present mo- 
ment, mean the ruin of Durban 
and incalculable damage to Natal. 
Delagoa Bay is one of the finest 
harbours in the world. On that 
point there can be no exaggera- 
tion; and supposing it fell into the 
hands of England, or of any Power 
which would develop its capabili- 
ties, it would, with the simultane- 
ous development of the railway 
system, divert all the shipping 
trade of South-east Africa. It is 
not, therefore, a matter of wonder 
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that the people of Natal should’ 
have recourse to every means to 
discourage annexation schemes. 
It is impossible not to sympathise 
with their feeling, however much 
exception may be taken to their 
statistical accuracy, looking to the 
energy and capital they have ex- 
pended in making the best of a 
bad harbour and in other com- 
mercial enterprises. One of the 
home-made myths, already referred 
to, is that Cape Colony and Natal 
have an identical interest in this 
matter. This was the view re- 
cently taken by an anonymous 
writer, to whose writing a promi- 
nent position was given in an im- 
portant organ. He proposed that 
a **free hand’’ should be given to 
the legislatures of the two colon- 
ies on the subject. To give a free 
hand to the Legislative Council of 
Natal on the subject of Delagoa 
Bay, would be like giving a free 
hand to the Liverpool Corporation 
on the subject of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. The same instructor 
of public opinion, was, however, 
under the impression that the 
Cape and Natal constitutions are 
similar, and that the Legislative 
Council at Maritzburg contains a 
Dutch party! 

Of course, the annexation of Del- 
agoa Bay by Géermany would be 
infinitely more serious for Natal 
than its becoming an English port ; 
but there is not the slightest pros- 
pect of its changing hands at all. 
The Governor spoke to me very 
freely and fully on this subject dur- 
ing my two visits to hishouse. The 
Portuguese Government has cer- 
tainly paid us the compliment of 
sending officials of the very best 
class to be at the head of affairs 
at Delagoa Bay. Colonel Machado, 
the director of public works, in 
appearance is the Portuguese of 
tradition, with his flowing black 
moustache and his animated ges- 
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ticulations, and in a manner is most 
genial. Commander Vasconcellos, 
the Governor, is of a quite dif- 
ferent stamp; but when once his 
courteous reserve is overcome, 
he is one of the most sympa- 
thetic persons possible to ima- 
gine, like the best type of French 
naval officer, to which profession 
he belongs. He is a good friend 
of English interests, speaking our 
language perfectly; and it is a 
matter for regret that he is anxious 
to go afloat again, and to terminate 
his official life. ‘The soberness and 
moderation with which he spoke 
of international relations im- 
pressed me. No Government at 
Lisbon dare propose the cession of 
Lourenco Marques to any Power 
on any terms; but as for German 
intrigue, the Germans had not a 
consulate, or even a house of busi- 
ness, on Delagoa Bay. One morn- 
ing we rode round to see the bar- 
racks for 1500 troops, which are 
being built on the hill, and the 
Governor described the scheme in 
hand of erecting lighthouses and 
of buoying out the channel. These 
works are not very magnificent 
from a British point of view, but 
they show that Portugal has no 
intention of yielding any of her 
territory. The Portuguese are the 
vainest nation of Europe, and they 
live on the reputation of Vasco da 
Gama. If England had seriously 
wished to secure any portion of 
the Portuguese coast, it would 
cave been necessary to gag the 
crowd of irresponsible and indis- 
heret writers who have reminded 
Portugal of the value of Marshal 
MacMahon’s award, and revealed 
to her the possible importance of 
the Transvaal gold-discoveries. It 
is our tradition to make our an- 
nexations quietly without public 
vapourings, and the nation wakes 
up one morning to find that the 
empire is larger by so many thou- 
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sand square miles. If the acquisi- 
tion of Delagoa Bay would, apart 
from the Natal question, be an 
advantage to Englend, the arm- 
chair Chauvimists have spoiled the 
game by not only increasing the 
tenacity of Portugal’s hold but, 
also by inspiring Germany with 
the feeling that we must never be 
allowed to go there unchallenged. 

It is needless to enter into the 
undoubted fitness of Delagoa Bay 
for a naval station, as it is very 
unlikely we shall ever have the 
privilege of spending the millions 
necessary for fortifying it; but 
until the more improbable contin- 
gency has arrived of some other 
great Power undertaking that out- 
lay, the splendid roadstead will be 
open to our ships in time of war. 
Delagoa Bay may become English, 
just as Trieste may one day become 
Italian; but neither change seems 
to be impending in the near future, 
and either could only be the result 
of European complications. 

The future of the Lourenco 
Marques and .Transvaal Railway 
depends on too many engineering 
and political uncertainties to allow 
of prophecy. The courteous gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Knee, afforded 
me the opportunity of examining 
it, by giving me a special train, 
whereby a most agreeable day was 
spent amid the oddest combination 
of savage and civilised scenes. The 
line seems to run perfectly straight 
and perfectly level after the won- 
drous gradients and curves which 
wind round the gorges climbed by 
the Natal railway. The country 
has the appearance of a richly 
wooded park, such is the growth 
of the timber in the bush. At 
short intervals the train stops at 
little stations, sometimes to take 
water, sometimes to let the mana- 
ger see if the station-master is 
drunk. At these stopping-places 
groups of natives run up to the 
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train. They have not yet lost 
their wonder, but they -are be- 
coming Europeanised in costume 
—that is, some of them wear an 
English hat with nothing else, 
while others adhere to their curious 
head-dress, but wear a frock-coat 
or a British military tunic, with- 
out trousers of course. Moveni 
i; passed, the station whence the 
road for transport riders goes into 
the Transvaal across the Lebombo 
mountains which bound the hori- 
zon. One or two iron bridges are 
crossed, and then the great stream 
of the Komati comes in sight, 
rolling down with eyots on its 
surface, like a sub-tropical Loire. 
The line ends abruptly some miles 
farther at the river’s edge, amid 
dense luxuriant bush, wide-spread- 
ing blue-gum trees, and grass 
breast-high. There never was 
such a railway terminus in this 
world. The engineering difficul- 
ties, it is said, will all commence 
from here, where the river has to be 
bridged, and the mountains crossed 
at a height of 6437 feet. The 
commercial utility of the venture 
cannot be gauged till the Nether- 
lands South African Company has 
thus added its 283 miles to the 63 
miles already laid ; but meanwhile 
the Delagoa Bay Railway is quite 
worth the attention of sportsmen, 
as it runs intothe midst of the 
only remaining accessible coun- 
try where big game abounds. At 
the railway terminus a lion was 
heard roaring two days before my 
visit. The African lion has a way 
in these modern times of always 
appearing the day before yester- 
day, and nine travellers out of 
ten, excepting those who have 
devoted years to hunting, have 
never beheld him. It was my 
privilege to hear his roar one 
night, nearly 2000 miles from 
Komati Poort; but so far from 
appreciating it, I mistook the 
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sound for the domestic voice of an 
ox or an ass. Seriously speaking, 
there is a lot of big game still in 
this region. Crocodile and hippo- 
potamus, which will soon be the 
only large animals left in Africa, 
swarm in the Komati and Cro- 
codile rivers, but there are also 
undoubtedly ta be found here the 
black rhinoceros, the buffalo, and 
sometimes the giraffe. When once 
the road is opened the game will 
trek from here, as it has disappeared 
from the rest of South Africa; but 
meanwhile, for those not redis- 
posed to fever, there is the oppor- 
tunity of getting with little trou- 
ble sport of a class which will be 
extinct by the end of the century, 
and at the same time of inspect- 
ing a most interesting country. 

The musical African names of 
the stations, such as Temequetana 
and Umquanhene, are interspersed 
with others of true British ring, 
such as Transvaal Road and Ju- 
bilee River. Indeed there is no- 
thing not English on the railway 
excepting the name of the engine, 
which is called Luiz-Philippe, not 
after the citizen-king, of course, 
but after his great-great-grandson, 
the Duke of Braganza’s heir, who 
bears this ill-omened conjunction 
of names in honour of his two 
grandfathers, Dom Luiz of Por- 
tugal and the Count de Paris. In 
all Lourenco Marques there is lit- 
tle which is un- English beyond the 
picturesqueness of the buildings. 
The Boer characteristics which 
stamp most of our South African 
towns are quite wanting, and the 
only Dutchmen in the place are 
from Holland. The French also 


have a large house of business ; the 
Germans have none; but though 
no English firm of importance is 
established here, English money 
is the currency, even Colonel Ma- 


labourers being 
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are a much smarter (or a less slov- 
enly) body of men than the sol- 
diers of the Lisbon garrison, though 
not to be compared with General 
Matthews’ Swahelis at Zanzibar. 
They are instructed in Portuguese, 
with the result that they speak 
and understand no known tongue, 
and their zeal is more conspicuous 
than their discrimination when on 
sentry-duty at Government House. 
This is apt to be awkward for the 
Governor’s guests when an African 
thunderstorm is beginning, and 
after dodging the sable sentinel I 
was more than once chased to my 
room at the bayonet’s point. 

Even to one convinced that Del- 
agoa Bay is not for us, the noble 
harbour, destitute of shipping and 
unlined with docks and wharves, 
is asad spectacle. At each of my 
two visits there were just four 
vessels anchored there, the British 
mail-steamer, a Portuguese gun- 
boat, the Great Northern Tele- 
graph-ship, and one other craft. 
There is no attempt at wharfage, 
and the jetty is of no use for the 
smallest boats. All merchandise 
has to be taken from the ships in 
lighters, and from the latter car- 
ried to shore by wading natives. 
Even the smart little Thames-built 
pinnace of the Governor cannot 
come up to the jetty; and while 
one is meditating how to embark, 
a black head is poked between 
one’s legs, and thus tossed on to 
the rower’s shoulders, in two or 
three strides one is deposited in 
the boat. It would be almost a 
consolation to believe that Lou- 
tengo Marques is the pestilential 
swamp it is made out to be, in- 
stead of being capable of improve- 
ment into quite a habitable settle- 
ment. If there were the remotest 
chance of Germany or any other 
Power getting it, neither the tra- 
ditions of unhealthiness, nor the 
interests of Natal, ought to pre- 
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vent our stepping in at once; but 
as Portugal has no intention of 
retiring, we ought to contentedly 
accept the situation of its posses- 
sion by a Power which is neither 
wealthy nor enterprising. 

My second visit took place the 
next month, after several weeks 
spent among the pleasant people 
of Natal, with the diversion of a 
rainy ride into Zululand. Gover- 
nor Vasconcellos had persuaded 
me to return and to extend my 
tour up the east coast to see the 
rest of the province of Mocam- 
bique. The night before my de- 
parture he gave me the latest 
Portuguese official map of Africa, 
which is a remarkable document. 
It was printed in Paris, but the 
Portuguese official badge is en-- 
graved upon it; all names and 
notes are in Portuguese, and it 
adopts the meridian of Greenwich. 
The journeys of all Portuguese ex- 
plorers are traced on it, down to 
that of Serpa Pinto and Cardozo, 
in 1885-86; but the travels of 
Englishmen and of Germans are 
alike ignored with perfect impar- 
tiality. The conventions which 
Portugal has recently made with 
Germany and with France are 
familiar to those who have fol- 
lowed African questions, but their 
purport can only be appreciated in 
amap. The Portuguese draughts- 
man has done what alarmists have 
predicted Germany was about to 
do, and has annexed an enormous 
belt of continent stretching from 
ocean to ocean, from Loanda and 
Mossamedes in the west to Cape 
Delgado and Lourencgo Marques in 
the east. The Portuguese frontier 
is made to march with the eastern 
and northern boundaries of the 
Transvaal; then, veering north- 
west, it embraces Matabeleland. 
At Victoria Falls it follows the 
left bank of the Zambesi till the 
river bends northwards, then it 
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takes a line almost due west to the 
Atlantic. The northern frontier 
starts from Cape Delgado and 
crosses Lake Nyassa about 140 
miles from its northern limit, be- 
yond which it need not be followed 
in detail here. The most serious 
portion of this paper annexation 
for British interests is that of 
Matabeleland, which includes Lo 
Bengula’s country to the north- 
east of Buchuanaland. Our able 
administrator of British Buchuana- 
land will have been very much 
surprised to find that that poten- 
tate has been dethroned, and that 
his mineral treasures are now the 
territory of His Most Faithful 
Majesty. The map-maker has 
been good enough not to seize 
both banks of the Zambesi en- 
tirely, and the trade- route from 
the south to that river is still left 
open for about go miles above 
Victoria Falls. i 

The journey up the Mocambique 
coast to Zanzibar, though far from 
difficult and interesting, is rarely 
travelled by Englishmen who are 
not consuls, missionaries, elephant- 
hunters, or traders. Many travel- 
lers would group together the last 
three classes; but there do exist 
missionaries unconnected’ with 
commerce, and one meets occasion- 
ally a hunter who cares as much 
for sport as for ivory. Civilisation 
must not be an essential, and fever 
must have no terror for people 
who would find a charm in weeks 
of tropical travel in East Africa. 
It is necessary, too, to love the 
warmth, and to be content with 
the life of Adam and Eve before 
the Fall, in the matter of doing no 
work, and wearing few clothes, of 
being lazy and not ashamed. It 
is unfortunate that malaria should 
be worst when the sea is most 
favourable, between the two mon- 
soons, when for days there is no 
greater ripple on the sailiess waters 
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than the flutter of a flying-fish. 
Sometimes the Mocambique Chan- 
nel is far from peaceful, even in 
the height of summer. Last year 
the Courland of the Castle Line 
was caught in a cyclone, and- was 
four days in making a run between 
two ports which usually takes 
twenty hours, and was saved from 
shipwreck only by the admirable 
seamanship of Captain Rendall. 

Inhambane, 240 miles north- 
east from Delagoa Bay, is another 
of the fine roadsteads on the east 
coast. It is one of the charac- 
teristic African towns which are 
found in picturesque variety on 
this coast, and nowhere else in the 
world. The little settlement is 
built on the wooded shores of a 
spacious estuary. Palm-trees shel- 
ter all the houses, which are paint- 
ed in gay hues and roofed with 
thatch. The church, surmounted 
with a cross, is, as in all the Portu- 
guese ports, a conspicuous object. 
The religion of Portugal is like its 
glory, a tradition. It is easier at 
Lisbon to procure an audience of 
the King than to gain admission 
to a church on ordinary days; but 
in East Africa the Bishop of Mo- 
cambique issaluted by the batteries 
with as many guns as if he were a 
Prince of the house of Braganza. 

The principal house of business 
here is Netherlands Dutch. There 
is no trace of Germans to be found, 
nor is there an English house ; 
but most of the trade is in the 
hands of British subjects here, as 
in all the towns of the province 
of Mocambique. Indeed the com- 
merce of Africa, from Lammoo and 
Zanzibar to Durban, and inland 
thence as far as the Orange Free 
State, is being appropriated by 
the Asiatic traders, chiefly from 
Bombay, who in the south are 
called Arabs, and along the eastern 
coast with equal inaccuracy are 
known as Banyans. 
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The village street shows few 
signs of 300 years’ occupation by 
Europeans. There is, it is true, 
barracks with black sentinels at 
the doors, and Portuguese officers 
almost as black, lolling through 
the windows; and there is a 
school where fifty dusky infants 
of all shades, from darkest ebony 
to unwholesome half-caste, are 
shouting Portuguese monosyllables, 
while the dejected-looking school- 
master also lolls through the win- 
dow. Thescent of the place, the 
heaviness of the atmosphere, the 
palm-trees against the hazy blue, 
and the sluggish life represented 
by a few stalwart bare-shouldered 
black women, all combine to make 
a picture thoroughly African and 
tropical. ‘She effect is not un- 
done by the incessant braying of 
the Portuguese bugles, as though 
Imhambane held a garrison as large 
as that of Nancy. Otherwise the 
street is silent, but from the bay 
there rises up a wild chant from the 
lighters which are being brought 
slowly ashore laden with natives 
returning home with their earnings 
from the gold-fields. A plaintive 
sound of soft music comes from 
an enclosed courtyard; it is from 
the prison, and behind the: bars 
the prisoners are huddled together 
unemployed, and begging through 
the grating, just as one sees them 
at Cintra and other places in 
Portugal. The player of the 
wooden instrument known as the 
Kaffir piano wants to sell it for a 
rupee, but the bars are too close 
for him to pass it through. A 
native woman, with one child slung 
across her naked back and leading 
another by the hand, comes and 
hands food to one of the prisoners 
—a most pathetic figure, with her 
closely shaven head and the saddest 
face it is possible to imagine. 

The island of Chiluane is hence 
a day’s voyage, and to reach the 
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town a further expedition over- 
land is necessary. The convey- 
ance of the. country, where there 
are no roads and many swamps, is 
called a macheilla (this is probably 
not the correct way of spelling it), 
and consists of a plank, more or 
less luxuriously fitted up as a litter, 
slung by chains on a stout bamboo- 
pole, each end of which is borne 
on the bare shoulders of two na- 
tives. It is not uncomfortable, 
after the proper way of reclining 
is discovered, so as to avoid bang- 
ing one’s head against the pole. 
The bearers proceed at a- fast trot, 
wagging their heads as they run. 
At intervals, with a gentle jerk, 
they change shoulders without stop- 
ping: one of them singsa song of 
evidently humorous character, a 
solo of five or six notes, at the end 
of which the other three chorus a 
monosyllabic refrain, which seems 
to be of assent, and the burden 
is usually an improvised criticism 
of the weight and appearance of 
the passenger. The way through 
the island lies amid a thoroughly 
tropical scene — towering .palms, 
bearing huge clusters of cocoa- 
nuts, wide-spreading bananas, and 
baobabs of enormous girth. ‘The 
gaudy butterflies are rivalled in 
brightness by birds of brilliant 
scarlet, which flit about. Kraal 
after kraal of native huts is passed. 
The black women here are a come- 
ly, courteous people, and as one is 
borne past, they make a reverence 
of wonderful grace, holding the 
left elbow upon the right hand 
as they bend in lowly obeisance. 
The Portuguese town has all the 
appearance of a native village, 
and the most substantial of the 
thatched houses are those of the 
Indian traders, who are borne 
about in litters as though the lords 
of the soil. Here, again, there is 
neither English nor German house 
of business. There is one French 
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house, at the head of which is a 
Provencal, who was quite pained 
at my suggestion that he probably 
was abonné to Le Petit Marseillais, 
as, being a royalist, he received 
every two months huge bundles of 
Le Soleil du Midi. Thecomplexions 
of the Portuguese here are so dark 
that it is only from their costume 
they can be distinguished from the 
natives, excepting in one instance 
of a white Kaffir woman, whose 
perfectly fair skin and flaxen: hair 
could never be taken for Lusitan- 
ian. The Portuguese currency is 
almost unknown here; the adop- 
tion of the rupee throughout fast- 


ern Africa is the most significant - 


' sign of the position held by the 
Indians in commerce. The chan- 


nel which runs round the island of 
Chiluane might be made into an 
excellent roadstead; but the pic- 
turesque beach, the home of thou- 
sands of small red crabs with one 
huge claw half as big again as the 


body, shows no sign of navigation 
except the unfinished hulk of a 
vessel rotting on the stocks, and 
the hollow-trunk native canoes. 
South of this place is the island 
of Bazaruto, where there is a pearl- 
fishery, which ought to be de- 
veloped, specimens of good size 
and shape being found in con- 
siderable abundance. Inland to 
the west is the Great Place of 
Gungunhana, the paramount chief 
of these regions. Near his kraal 
is stationed a Portuguese Resident, 
Rodriguez by name; and strange 
stories are rife in the country of 
the enormous payment made by 
him to the chief annually in kind 
and in specie. The Portuguese 
call it a subsidy, but the black 
monarch considers it asa tribute, 
for which consideration he permits 
them to remain in his territory. 
Farther north there is a_ port 
called Sofala. No ships excepting 
dhows ever touch there, though 
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it is said that the mouth of the 
Pungue river is a harbour as fine 
as Delagoa Bay or Inhambane. 
The reason is that Umzila’s people 
(as the tribe is called after the 
great chief, the father of Gungun- 
hana) will not tolerate the Portu- 
guese, whose traders have been 
compelled again and again to pay 
tribute at the assegai’s point. 
Lying between this part of the 
coast and Mashonaland, the. chief 
of which, Lo Bengula, already 
mentioned, is allied by marriage 
to Umzila’s family, is the district 
of Manica. It is one of the hun- 
dred regions said to be the original 
of Ophir, which probably was not 
in Africa at all; but it is un- 
doubtedly rich in precious min- 
erals, and hitherto neglected by 
Europeans. 

Past the main mouth of the 
Zambesi, Quillimane lies on a 
minor estuary called the Quaqua, 
on the low-lying banks of which 
stalk thousands of cranes and 
herons, and sometimes a hippo- 
potamus will venture within sight 
of the shipping. There is not 
much of this, a Portuguese gun- 
boat and a few heavy-looking Arab 
dhows, some flying the British flag 
and some the crimson of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. The town is of the 
familiar pattern—a row of houses 
painted blue or white, with a 
church in the centre, lining the 
river-bank, and lofty cocoa-palms 
towering above the roofs, which 
here are of rich red tiles. The 
canoes belonging to the officials 
and the chief merchants are im- 
posing galleys, paddled by ten 
natives in strange costumes, sit- 
ting two abreast, and smiting the 
water with short sharp strokes, to 
the accompaniment of a wild song. 
There is no doubt about malaria 
here: the atmosphere is heavy, 
the lowering clouds are charged 
with oppressive vapours, and even 
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the natives have a subdued air as 
they squat on their haunches by 
the river-side. The Governor re- 
ceives me with great amiability, 
but there is an oppressive gloom 
about his beautiful house. He 
tells me that his wife is in great 
distress: two days previously the 
fever had swiftly carried off almost 
the only other Portuguese lady 
in the place, his secretary’s wife, 
whe was young and handsome, 
and the little European commun- 
ity was dying at the rate of three 
a-day. Female society in East 
Africa is very limited. Apart 
from the unhealthiness of the 
coast, the social arrangements of 
the small communities make the 
position of ladies somewhat embar- 
rassing. Not counting the de- 
voted women who are attached to 
the various missions, and whose 
goodness is the best feature of 
missionary life, there cannot be 
much more than a dozen European 
ladies on the 3500 miles of coast 
between Natal and Aden. There 
was one charming young Dutch- 
woman at Quillimane who was 
married by proxy in Holland to 
her husband, a merchant here, 
whom she had not seen since 
childhood,—a process which pre- 
vents the possibility of change of 
mind on the voyage, not unfre- 
quently announced to expectant 
colonial bridegrooms when they go 
to the quay to meet their exported 
brides. It was curious to hear 
Beethoven’s Sonatas played in a 
place where the only European 
music usually heard is the African 
version of it given by the black 
band of the regiment on Sunday 
nights. The Dutch merchant’s 
wife had been educated in Eng- 
land, and she told me in perfect 
seriousness that though many of her 
dearest friends were English, she 
invariably found that none of us 
could ever quite forgive or forget 
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the incident of the Dutch in the 
Medway ! 

At Quillimane, as at the other 
Portuguese towns, there are no 
English, German, or Portuguese 
trading-houses to speak of, and 
the bulk of the business is in the 
hands of British Indian subjects, 
whose shops occupy the long damp 
avenues lined with palms and 
acacias in full scarlet flower, and 
reeking with the mingled perfume 
of rotting cocoa-nuts and aromatic 
spices. The largest European house 
here is the French, an important 
branch of an enterprising Mar- 
seilles firm established on the east 
coast. The red-roofed building, 
with its thick walls and cloistered 
courtyard, is like a great monas- 
tery. Here on the arched terrace 
it is cool to dine, amid many signs 
of African life, with two golden- 
crested Kaffir cranes stalking about 
the court without fear of a tiger- 
cat chained against the wall. The 
natives make admirable cooks 
when trained by Frenchmen. A 
bouilla-baisse cannot always be de- 
pended upon at the mouth of the 
Zambesi, but the jil/ets de gazelle 
are beyond reproach. Domestic ser- 
vice commences early. I wanted 
to purchase at a store a most at- 
tractive little black fellow aged 
four, but the storekeeper said he 
could not part with him, as he was 
invaluable as personal attendant 
to his two-year-old half-caste baby ; 
while his elder brother, a mature 
man of seven, was already a re- 
sponsible upper servant. 

Mocambique, the capital of the 
province, is probably the only 
clean Portuguese town in exist- 
ence, and consists of a most pic- 
turesque cluster of red and blue 
houses grouped together on a coral- 
reef beneath a deep blue sky rarely 
seen in the tropics. The harbour 
is full of dhows, among which two 
British steamers lying at anchor 
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have an imposing appearance. It 
is very difficult to distinguish in the 
distance the flag of our merchant 
service from the red ensign of Zan- 
zibar, both of which are frequently 
flown by the dhows. It is a pity 
that all our shipping, mercantile 
as well as naval, cannot fly one 
national flag as distinctive as the 
French tricolor or the American 
stars and stripes. Two Portu- 
guese gunboats lying here are 
smart-looking craft; but all the 
time of my visit to Mocambique 
they showed no sign of life, and 
the report is that the crews are 
never drilled at all. Not long 
ago news of a disturbance dowa 
the coast was brought, and one 
of them was ordered off to the 
scene, but she could not even get 
up steam, as the engines were found 
to be out of order when the attempt 
was made. Though this incident is 
characteristic of the Portuguese, 
they certainly put us to shame in 
the housing of African Governors. 
The palace of the Governor-Gen- 
eral at Mocambique is twice the 
size of the modest habitations of 
our Governors of Cape Colony and 
Natal put together, and a beauti- 
ful old house as well. There are 
several important English and 
German houses of business here ; 
but here, too, the Indians com- 
mand the trade. The contents of 
their stores are mainly of British 
manufacture; soft silken fabrics, 
for instance, which tempt the 
traveller as specimens of Indian 
work, on examination are found 
to bear the mark of Manchester. 
There can be little doubt that 
whatever Powers nominally own 
the eastern shores of Africa, the 
commerce will belong to Moham- 
medan and Hindoo subjects of the 
British Crown. Later in my tour 
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I visited that portion of the Sul- 
tanate of Zanzibar which England 
has agreed shall be a ‘‘sphere of 
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German influence.’’ The influence 
cannot be said to be conspicuous. 
At Lindi the whole Swaheli pop- 
ulation turned out to gaze upon 
the unwonted sight of Europeans ; 
and both there and at Kilwaki- 
vinje, the two ‘‘German’’ ports, 
being present at the distribution 
and despatch of the mail, I found 
from the postmasters, who are 
Indians, that the letters both going 
and arriving were without excep- 
tion addressed in Oriental char- 
acters to Orientals. Much in the 
same sense might be written about 
the town of Zanzibar itself. 

At Quillimane, at Mocambique, 
and on the journey from one place 
to the other, I met with most of 
the people who had taken leading 
parts in the recent fighting round 
Lake Nyassa. The Arab attack 
on Karonga, and the subsequent 
operations at the north end of the 
lake, have already been described 
in the newspapers. There are the 
gravest differences of opinion as 
to policy even among those who 
took part in the fighting, but it is 
impossible to speak too highly of 
the bravery and coolness displayed 
by all the Englishmen who were 
engaged. The two consuls who 
superintended the successive opera- 
tions are gallant officers who have 
each held the Queen’s commission ; 
but the missionaries and merchants 
appear to have confronted the 
Mussulman hordes with the pluck 
of Crusaders fighting for some- 
thing more practical than the ten- 
ure of the holy places. Possibly 
the most plucky act of all was 
Consul Hawes’s firmness in refus- 
ing to give official sanction for 
renewal of hostilities after the 
safety of the Europeans had 
been secured. The Arab inva- 
sion of the Nyassa territory is no 
doubt prejudicial to the spread 
of civilisation; but the question 
must be asked, Is it England’s 
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business and interest to interfere? 
To my deep regret Consul O'Neill 
of Mocambique had contracted the 
fever in returning from Lake Ny- 
assa, and this prevented my having 
the opportunity of any lengthened 
conversation with that distin- 
guished traveller, who is so devoted 
to African exploration that he 
frequently spends his leave, hardly 
earned in a malarious climate, in 
further journeys in the cause of 
science. It is natural that great 
explorers should have strong feel- 
ings about the proprietorship of 
discovered territories, and it is 
unfortunate that prosaic consider- 
ations have to be weighed against 
sentiment. It ought to be an 
axiom for England that no new 
annexation should be made unless 
there is uninterrupted access to 
the sea. From the Nyassa terri- 
tory the only sea-coast within a 
thousand miles is Portuguese or 
German ; the only accessible coast 
is at the Portuguese port of Quil- 
limane, which is reached by river- 
boat through a most malarious 
belt of country. Too much im- 
portance need not be given to the 
paper annexation by Portugal 
already referred to, which em- 
braces two-thirds of the shores of 
Nyassa, and includes the seat of 
our consulate—although Consul 
Hawes is accredited ‘‘to the kings 
and chiefs,’’ and knows nothing 
officially of Portuguese pretensions. 
These pretensions would be bound 
to cause complications if England 
ventured to declare the Nyassa 
territory a sphere of English in- 
fluence; but when those diffi- 
culties were got over, Portugal 
would remain in undisputed pos- 
session of the coast, and of all 
approaches to the coast, as against 
European Powers. The ~ Arab 
traders who have invaded the 
lake shores are strong, and will 
need organised armed forces to 
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cope with them. Who is to pro- 
vide and to support such equip- 
ments ? or, in the case of a reverse 
of the Europeans, is England to 
enter upon a little war to avenge 
the atrocities which would prob- 
ably be committed on our men 
and women? Even if the greatest 
commercial interests were at stake, 
England would undertake no such 
responsibilities in the present con- 
dition of Europe; but this is what 
was written officially last July by 
our excellent consul at Nyassa 
months before the outbreak of 
hostilities: ‘‘ Viewed from a com- 
mercial point, the trade which the 
Nyassa districts at present afford 
is very limited. The import trade 
as now carried on does not amount 
to the ordinary business of one 
company ; the export trade is com- 
paratively insignificant.” 

The expansion of English influ- 
ence towards the Zambesi region 
must be from the south. If it 
were not for Vasco da Gama and 
his successors, no doubt we might 
have our choice of the east coast 
ports. Not only Delagoa Bay, but 
Sofala, which is lying useless, might 
open up the Matabele country for 
British enterprise, and even Quil- 
limane might be taken with the 
lower Zambesi. As, however, Por- 
tugal does exist, we cannot appro- 
priate her possessions even in the 
interests of civilisation. Our busi- 
ness is to avoid an irritating policy 
of striving after territory which 
we cannot get, and of wasting our 
energies in isolated and unprofit- 
able regions. We are the para- 
mount Power in South Africa: we 
already possess the choicest por- 
tions of the whole continent, and 
in order to maintain our position 
we must conciliate our neighbours, 
Boer, German, and Portuguese. 


Perhaps the day will come when 
it may be both lawful &nd politic 
for us to turn our attention to the 
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east coast; it is neither one nor 
the other at the present moment, 
looking at the situation both in 
Africa and in Europe. But mean- 
while, if it be necessary or expe- 
dient for English influence to ex- 
tend, the only possible direction is 
beyond our Bechuanaland protect- 
torate, through Matabeleland, for 
the sake of the boundless resources 
of mineral wealth lying between 
the Limpopo and Zambesi. Portu- 
guese claims are shadowy there, 
German do not exist, and the Boers 
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are less likely than the English to 
cultivate friendly relations with 
the great chief of Mashonaland. 
The future of Africa south of the 
Zambesi lies in its mining re- 
sources: their development, and 
the consequent growth of the rail- 
way system, may be too strong for 
treaties and conventions and boun- 
daries, but this belongs to the do- 
main of prophecy, which, though 
fascinating, is futile. 


J. E. C. BoDLey. 











